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Price Declines 
and Stock Prices 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
Noting recent abrupt rises in fish, 
cattle and cotton and other food 
products, Mr. Babson recalls simi- 
lar sharp price rises in such com- 
modities following World War |! 
and a subsequent slump. Holds the 
beginning of a price decline should 


not be a reason for bearishness in 
stock market, and states he is “still 
bullish” on well selected stocks. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. — An 
important event has happened 
here .at the 

world’s larg- 

est fishing 

port. There 

has’ recently 

been a radical 

break in the 

wholesale 

price of fish. 

When it first 

happened last 


Prosperity 
a nutshell. 
is 
portion be- 
tween the old 


It 


ply and De- 


little of the 
one and too 
much of the 
other make 
for a_ seller’s 


a dispro- 


standbys, Sup- 


mand. Too 


Long Prosperity Ahead! 


Holding that a sellers market will be ‘with us for years to come, Dr. 
Palyi points to shortages of capital goods, the vast hoard of war- 
time savings and spending, the bottleneck in housing, and the re- 
duced working hours and productivity of labor. Holds production 
alone will not “outsmart” the inflation resulting from purchasing 
power, since “human wants are insatiable,” and it will take many 
years of moderate budget surpluses to correct the fundamental 
maladjustment between supply and demand. 


When a great many people are willing and able to spend a great 


deal of money on all kinds of on-site cannot get them—that is 
in 


of Nazi economics. 


coins at tremendous premiums. 








No Benefit From 


Prominent insurance executive po 


tax payments 


Exchange Rates Run Wild 


‘By DR, L. ALBERT HAHN 


Economist reports European monetary systems, despite accom- 
panying “orgies of bureaucracy,” 


are mere inefficient caricatures 


Declares Government measures in lieu of 
preventing worldwide inflation, have merely frustrated its noticeable 
effects—resulting in division of all areas into regulated and black 
markets. Lists current prices of gold coins and foreign currencies 
in Switzerland, dollars being traded at a 20% discount and gold 


Dr. Hahn concludes a free ex- 


change market can be reestablished only after internal economies 
are put in order, and hence individual credit arrangements, in lieu 
of Bretton Woods devices, must stabilize postwar currencies. 

One of the most amazing things to an economist travelling nowa- 


days in Europe is the awkward and truly grotesque conditions that 
@ 


Low Interest Rate 


By THOMAS I. PARKINSON* 
President, The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


ints out low interest rate policy is 


neither profitable to government or to mortgage home owner. Points 
out higher interest rates would increase income 


and thus offset loss due to higher 


have devel- 
oped as a con— 
sequence of 
governmental 
interfere nce, 
restrictions 
and regu la- 
tions in the 
foreign money 
markets. lt 
seems as if 
the public and 


service charges on national debt. Says higher 
costs of housing construction offsets savings in 
interest charges on mortgage loans. Holds only way 
of maintaining low interest rates is to increase 
money supply and thus cause inflation. 


- In simpler times we knew that it was possi- 
ble to save by tightening the bung while suffer- 
ing greater loss by carelessness at the spigot. That 
seems to be what we are doing currently in em- 


even the ex- 
perts in the 
United States 
are only in- 
adequately 
informed 
about these 


month, we did 
not take it 
seriously, 
thinking it 
was due to a 
temporary 
Roger W. Babson surplus which 
sometimes 
happens in the summer and 
when everyone wants to go fish- 
ing! But the market’s recent 


market, which 
we are “en- 
joying” pres- 
ently. Boom 
and Inflation 
are other 
words for the 
same thing. 
What ends this state of affairs 
is the reversal of the dispropor- 


Photo: HW. N. Rubten 
Dr. L. Albert Hahn 


conditions. 

To begin with, if one would try 
to describe these conditions as 
identical to the system invented 


Dr. Melchior Palyi 


tion: 


action raises very important ques- 
(Continued on page 1047) 
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greatly expanded Supply 
and similarly deflated Demand. 
(These two go together, too.) 


When will that reversal hap-~- 
pen? If we let Demand alone— 
if we do not strangulate it by 
taxes or credit restrictions—the 
seller’s market will be with us for 
years to come. And if we meddle 
too much with production, there 
may be shortrun “recessions,” but 
the Boom will be artificially pro- 
longed. 


Time and again, we are told 
that overproduction threatens in 


(Continued on page 1031) 
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bonds. 
That low 


T. I. Parkinson =i 


supply of money until it is now 


rate which his Treasury pays on 
money supply. 
Press Syndicate, 


Ps 


INVESTORS - INC 
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NEW YORK s 


COMPANY 


634 SO. SPRING ST 
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Halt FUNDAMENTAL | 


phasizing a low interest rate on government 


interest rate is maintained by the 


creation of an over supply of bank credit which 
has been turned into bank deposits swelling our 


three times its total in 1940. This 


great supply of money now in excess of $175 billions is the cause of 
stock market booms, real estate booms, and higher prices and wages 
generally. What the taxpayer thinks he is saving by the low interest 


government bonds he is more than 


losing by the high prices which he pays for everything that he buys. 
And there is no other cause of high prices so important as the swollen 
(Continued on page 1043) 
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by Schacht, this would be an of-— 
fense to him. For whereas 
Schacht’s system worked almost 
faultlessly, the new European sys- 


(Continued on page 1029) 


Editor’s Note: Dr. 
just returned from a_ three- 
months’ tour of the European 
financial capitals. 


Hahn has 
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Copeland Refrigerating 
B. L. Lemke 
May, McEwen & Kaiser 


Pharmaceutical Organics 
Class “A” 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 
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Common Stock 
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World Bank’s Success Dependent on Credit Policy 


Bank will have to face peculiar management prob lems. 


prospective debtors. 


By ERNEST H. WEINWURM 


Majority of executive directors will represent 
Borrowers will be sovereign governments and resent controls common in private 


lending. Bretton Woods Agreements have set comparatively rigorous standards for granting loans, but 


the Bank will be under heavy pressure to grant exceplions. 
indispensable to assure lasting success and investors’ confidence. 


Adequate disclosure and controls wiil be 
Overemphasis on sovereignty rights 


led to doom of UNRRA. The Bank should apply disclosure standards of the SEC. Final solution of 
credit management problems will depend on a spirit of cooperation among the members of the Bank. 


The new World Bank will have * 


to make crucial decisions in con- 
nection with its basic credit poli- 
cies right at the beginning of its 
operations. It 
will enjoy no 
breathing 
spell, however 
brief,-as may 
permit it to 
work out its 
policies and 
rules as it goes 
along and to 
benefit from 
its own ex- 
perience, This 
is a situation 
whichis bound 
to place a par- 
ticularly 
heavy burden 
upon the ex- 

ecutive directors and the manage-— 

ment of the bank who will be 
called upon to draw up those basic 
rules and policies. 

Discussions on World Bank 
problems have been dealing main- 
ly with financial, economic and 

monetary aspects. Hardly any 
consideration has been given to 
questions of credit policy and 
management up to now. And yet, 
these very questions may turn out 
ultimately to be the most decisive 
ones for the future of the new in- 
stitution. 





Ernest H. Weinwurm 


Avalanche of Credit Applications 
Expected 
All over the world, funds for 
“reconstruction and dévelopment” 
are needed in alm@st unlimited 
(Continued on page 1034) 
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In Praise of Lord Keynes 


By FRANK P. BRECKINRIDGE 


It is contended British Economist exerted invaluable influence >ver 
American financial thinking and similar expert opinion is still 


required for our executives. 
In my opinion, Lord Keynes 


effectively than I could hope to do. 


as the con- 
sidered and | 
deep - seated 
reaction of a 
long-term ob- 
server of the 
noted . British 
statesman. 

J. M. Key- 
nes, learned 
economist 
from . London, 
once waved 
both hands 
over his head 
and_ shouted, 
“The MAN is 
MAD!” The 
man was an 
executive of one of the big banks 
in downtown Chicago. On the 
evening of July 1, 1931, a group 
of forty-odd professors and finan- 
cial men had gathered at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to consider 
what could be done about the de- 
pression which was becoming 
ominous. They were exploring the 
passibility of the government's or 
the Federal Reserve banks’ “doing 
something” to remedy “unemploy- 
ment. Keynes had just presented 
a careful argument for the re- 
moval of interest rates from sav- 





F. P. Breckinridge 


ing deposit accounts in order to| 
drive depositors’ money into 
bonds and to facilitate credit 


through open market operations. 
The loop banker had expressed 





has answered Mr. Cortney more 





However, I offer the following | 


“And you are against doing | 


anything to stop this hideous de- 
| flation 
}and now we might have a run- 
|away inflation. 


| 


because you think here 


It seems to me 


appalling that, simply for the sake 


of moral discipline involved, 
should perpetuate a 
in which this country’s resources 
are running to waste.” 

I asked Keynes privately 
whether he had not been a little 


we 


condition | 


hard on the poor banker whom he | 


had driven (in the opinion of 
those present) fifteen feet under- 
ground; to which he replied, “My 
dear sir, I wish to make that sort 
of thinking intellectually disrepu 
table.” 


Keynes was especially impatient 
with the bureaucratic type of 
mind, so common among bankers 
both'in England and the United 
States, which fears to speak any- 
thing contrary to what 
ceives to be the current general 
opinion. In his “Revision of the 
Treaty” (page 195) he wrote: 


STEINER, Rouse & Co. 


it con- | 


“Many Americans give their ad- | 
vice as though it were actually | 


immoral to make _ suggestions 
which public opinion does not ap- 
prove. In America, I gather, 


an | 


act of this kind is considered so | 


reckless, that some improper mo- 
tive is at.once suspected; and 


criticism takes the form of an in- | 
| quiry 


into the culprit’s personal 


the fear that it would lead to in-| character and antecedents.” 


flation — another 
boom. 
him (according to my notes) in 
words something like this: 





Editor’s Note: This article is 
published by way of “answer” to 
Philip Cortnew’s~ critic'sms of 
Lord Keynes, which appeared in 
“The Chronicle” of Aug. 15. 
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stock market | 
So Keynes bored in on} 


Nevertheless, public 
was a matter of supreme interest 
to Keynes. He liked to point out 


opinion | 


that the term was used with refer- | 


ence to the opinions sometimes of 
one group of people, sometimes of 
another: (a) the academic experts; 
and the partly-expert bankers, in- 
dustrialists, newspaper editors, 
and the like: (b) the inside opin 
ion, “upstairs, backstairs and be- 
hind Stairs”; and the outs'de 
opinions of journalists, politicians 
—those not in the know; (c) the 
written statements and dogmatism 
in .the newspapers as contrasted 
with the “living indefinite beliefs” 
of the man on the street, “that 
which the mass of ordinary men 
privately suspect to be true.” 
However, in considering Keynes’ 
influence on financial opinion in 
America, we are concerned with 


the degree to which it was effec- 
tive in molding the opinions of 
the so-called partly-expert — the 
bankers, investment men, news- 
(Continued on page 1033) 
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‘ oe P ox ie ° y Dealers Assn, 
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Published Twice Weekly York, N. ¥., under the Act of March} members of the Exchange outside of the city are lining up almost Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 
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discussion of the subject is important at this time when so many of 
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Old Pfd. 


Diebold Inc. 
District Theatrest 
. Douglas Shoe* 
Elec. Refrac. & Alloys 
Gt. Amer. Industries 
Hartford-Empire Co.* 
Jessop Steel 
Lanova* 
Mastic Asphalt 
Michigan Chemical 
Minn. & Ontario Paper 


Missouri Pac. 
Old Pfd. 


Mohawk Rubber* 
Moxie 


N.Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Old Pfd. 


N. 0. Texas & Mexico 
Purolator Prod.* 
Richardson Co. 
Taylor-Wharton* 
Tenn. Products 
Upson Corp.* 

U. S. Air Conditioning 
Vacuum Concrete 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp.* 
Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 


American Gas & Pow. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
Iowa Pub. Ser. Com. 
New England P. S. Com. 
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Southeastern Corp. 


Spec. Part. 


Southwest Natural Gas 
Standard Gas Elec. 
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Members N.Y. Security Dealer: Assn. 
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Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
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The Ouilook for the Utilities 


By THERON W. LOCKE* 
Public Utility Analyst cites present power output as unexpectedly 
exceeding war-end figures of year ago. Terms a bullish factor the 
replacement of war industry consumption by much more profitable 
domestic load. Scouts public’s fear over higher costs, holding they 
will be offset by increased gross. Concludes because of yield and 
growth factors, utility stocks should rise selectively. 


The decline which has taken place in public utility stocks in 
recent weeks has raised the question as to the outlook for the utili- 


ties and sev-© 
eral articles| first postwar year. It is interest- 


have appeared 
in 


indicating 
that as far as 
the industry is 
concerned the 
outlook is ex- 
cellent. This 
belief appears 
to be borne 
out by the 
facts. It is 
now one year 
since V-J Day 
and soon fig— 
ures will be 
available showing the changes in 
electric power production for this 


Theron W. Locke 








ing to notice that the total power 


various; output for the U. S. as a whole 
publications! for the week ended Aug. 17 was 


12.3% above the power output of 
the same week a year ago when 
the war was drawing to a close. 
Certain sections of the country 
are showing a sharp increase in 
the use of power while others 
show decreases, but the total ap-— 
pears favorable in view of the’an 
ticipated sharp decline in power 
output which was generally ex- 
pected a year ago. For the 12 
(Continued on page 1028) 





*Mr. Locke is Chairman of the 
Public Utilities Division of N. Y. 
Society of Security Analysts. 





The Pathology of Inflation 


By THOMAS FRENCH 
Registered Professional Engineer, Oregon 
Writer contends that a plethora of metallic money is not a primary 
cause of inflation, but is a stimulant to increased production and 
business activity. Diagnoses inflation as a rise in “wage-costs,” 
which comprise not only workers’ wages, but interest and profits 


as well. 


Denies price rises precede wage costs rises, but attacks 


policy of reduced bank reserves as creating a spiral of inflation. 
Concludes since wages and prices are synonymous, wages-costs 
should be kept low by increased productivity and wage rates should 
not be left low by increased productivity and wage rates should 
not be left to collective bargaining, since conservation of rights of 


labor is a function of Congress. 


One year ago, although the number of persons employed was 
less than in the previous year, the Congress found it necessary to 


provide more® 


money for the 
financial 
transactions 
of the coun- 
try. The gold 
backing of the 
dollar was ap- 
proaching the 
minimum sta- 
tutory limit. 
By Act of 
Con gress, on 
June 12, 1945, 
the gold back- 
ing of the dol- 
lar was there- 
fore, reduced 
to 25% from 
the previous 40%, and required 





Thomas [Irench 








reserves against member bank 
deposits to 25% from the pre- 
vious 35%. 

That, alone, denoted that we 
had entered what may soon be 
the giddy whirl of the inflation 
spiral. The question now is, can 
we stop it? We can, but only in 
one way—a way which involves 
the most difficult:of all measures. 
It can not be done by restricting 
the currency available for ex- 
penditure on scarce goods without 
equally affecting the production 
of necessary goods with conse- 
quent cumulative disemployment. 

The results which followed the 
sterilization of gold by the 

(Continued on page 1045) 














Art Metals Construction 

American Hardware 

Buda Co. 
*Crowell-Collier Pub. 





*Gen. Bids. Supply Com. & Pfd. 
Grinnell Corp. 
Liberty Aircraft Products 

* Stromberg Carlson Com. & Pfd. 
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Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


115 Broadway, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 


Teletype NY 1-672 

















BUSINESS BUZZ 

















“Does That New Depositor Seem a Trifle Suspicious 
to You Too?’’ 





The Economics 


when industry 
best peacetime record of produc- 
tion and trade in history. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of 


rent month will probably reach 
177, about 2% above the prewar 
peak of 174 in November, 1941; 
the annual rate of income pay- 
ments is running at an all-time 
record of $163 billion and exceeds 
by 66% the prewar peak of less 
than $100 billion just before Pear] 
Harbor, a period which was re- 
flecting considerable expansion of 
shipbuilding and aviation for de- 
fense and for export to our subse- 
quent Allies. Steel production is 
at the highest rate since V-J Day; 
department store sales continue at 
or around the all-time peak of 
about 280% of the 1935-39 average, 
or substantially more than double 
the prewar rate. The higher price 
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Common & Preferred 


U. S. Finishing Com. & Pfd. 
Aeronca Aircraft Com. & Pfd. 
Standard Comm. Tobacco 


Capital Records 
Haile Mines 


J.K.Rice, Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 

















REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
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Behind Current 


Stock Market Uncertainty 


By MURRAY D. SAFANIE 
Partner, Shearson Hammill & Co. 
Governor, New York Stock Exchange 
Economist holds hesitance of current market action is justified by 
nation’s crucially important labor unrest; which may cause further 
wage advances, lower profit margins, and general unbalancing of 
our economy. Hence, while not expecting an early bear market, 
Mr. Safanie advocates investment caution. 


The securities market is in the anamalous position of expressing 
great hesitance with, in fact, a declining tendency, during a period 





is reporting the® 


industrial production for the cur-. 





level is, of course, reflected in 
these volumes, but most of the 
gain is in physical volume as 


borne out by carloadings—also at 
a peak—and would be even higher 
if more cars were available. Man- 
power is still in short supply and 
holding back many industries such 
as building construction which 
though booming has only reached 
a fleabite as compared with de- 
mand. Agricultural income is at 
undreamed-of high levels and na- 
ture is favoring us with excellent 
crops again this year. Industries 
which are not at peaks are prin- 
cipally those which are being held 
back by shortages of materials 
and manpower—notably the auto- 
mobile, and truck industry—but 
(Continued on page 1024) 
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Industrial Stock Price Trends 
Since 1870 


By DR, FRED R. MACAULAY* 
Economist of the National Securities & Research Corp. 
Dr. Macaulay traces through a chart the fluctuations in stock prices 
from January 1871 to July 1946 inclusive, and explains methods 
used in the compilation. Says study is not designed to forecast 





future market trend. 


I present in this article a chart showing the movements of in- 


dustrial stock prices in the United States since 1870. 
upon the ex-©® 


haustive in- 
dexes of the 
Cowles Com- 
mission and of 
the Standard 
and Poor’s 
Corporation. 

I shall not 
attempt to 
prove that the 
maithematical 
regularities of 
this chart are 
other than 
purely em- 
pirical. But I 
suspect that, 
e specially 
since the low of 1896, they can- 





Dr. F. R. Macaulay 





*A summary of the views ex-~- 
pressed by Dr. Macaulay in the 
Aug. 15, 1946, issue of “Invest-— 
ment Timing,” published by the 
Economics and Investment De- 
partment of the National Securi- 
ties and Research Corporation. 





It is based 





not fairly be described as merely 
accidental; and that, though they 
may quite possibly not be fol- 
lowed in the immediate future 
with such consistency as they so 
often have been in the past, they 
are well worth the thoughtful 
consideration of the investor and 
speculator. 

The chart is a monthly chart 
drawn on a “semi-logarithmic” 
scale (natural x, log y). The first 
straight line (A) placed on the 
chart was drawn through two 
points —the first low (August, 
1896) after the 1893 decline, and 
the last low (August, 1921) before 
the uprush into 1929. The second 
line (B) was drawn parallel to 
the first line and through the last 
high (October, 1919) before the 
1929 high. All other lines on the 
chart are parallel to these two 
lines. 

The reader will note that the 
low of 1903 falls virtually on the 

(Continued on page 1048) 





Wall Street Union Runs Into Legal Snag in Its 
Attempt to Obtain Election in Brokerage Firm 


By EDMOUR A. R. GERMAIN 


A decision is expected soon from Trial Examiner I. L. Broadwin of 
the State Labor Relations Board on whether the Board may assume 
jurisdiction over an election to determine the bargaining agent for 
. the employees of Harris, Upham & Co. Council for the firm says 
that National Labor Relations Board should have jurisdiction as 
Harris, Upham & Co. does business on a national basis. Threat 
of strike by United Financial Employees hangs ominously over 


Wall Street. 


The collective bargaining issue between Harris, Upham & Co. 
and the United Financial Employees may be stalled in the court-like 


atmosphere of the hearing reom® 


of the New York State Labor Re- 
lations Board but it would be the 
shortsighted if not foolhardy man 
on Wall Street today who would 
neglect to arrange his affairs in 
anticipation of a prolonged labor 
struggle that could break out at 
almost any time. 


The New York Stock Exchange 
itselfi—which is very much the 
principal target for the union’s 
onslaughts despite all the activ- 
ity elsewhere in the “Street”— 
has announced that it intends to 
do business as usual in the event 
of a strike but to continue to do 
trading on the floor in the eventu- 
ality of a strike the Exchange 
members will have to make ar- 
rangements to provide living 
quarters, including dining facil- 
ities, in the building for that part 
of its personnel which would be 
needed to carry on the functions 
centering around the Big Board. 


Some members of the Exchange 
would have to sit it out inside the 
building, it is certain. A picket- 





tution that is likely to be the vic- 
tim of such a force is due for a 
lot of trouble and some disap- 
pointment if it fails to take cog- 
nizance of this fact. 

There is no doubt a high de- 
gree of coordination between buy- 
ers and sellers of securities could 
be achieved by the Exchange in 
this way but such a move would 
have to be planned far ahead. The 


(Continued on page 1019) 
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Teletype NY 1-2630 
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Observations .... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 4 


War or Peace?? 





























THE PROMISE— 


As Revealed in the UN Charter Adopted at San Francisco: 
“We, The People Of The United Nations, Determined 


- to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, 
— twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, 
an 


“cc 


“ . . to affirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large and small, and 

“. . . to establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law 
can be maintained, and 

KP . to promote social progress 
standards of life in larger freedom. 
“And For These Ends 

. to practice tolerance and live together in 
peace with one another as good neighbors, and 
ea . to unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and 

*“., . to insure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force shall 
not be used, save in the common interest, and 
ati a to employ international machinery for the promotion of the 
economic and social advancement of all peoples... ” 


THE PERFORMANCE— 


As Revealed in Current News Items: 

MOSCOW, Aug. 12-—‘Pravda quotes Harold Ickes as asserting 
that a civil war with tanks, machine guns and bazookas is in progress 
in the Philippines under headline, ‘American troops defending Phil- 
ippine Dictatorship behind Iron Curtain.” .. . 

_LONDON, Aug. 10— “Great Britain is ready to take military 
action unilaterally if her oil in Iran is attacked; will act without re- 
course to UN, because Security Council has no troops.” .. . 


TEHERAN, IRAN, Aug. 17—“‘Reports from the northern frontier 


and better 


“cc 
. 





A. Wilfred May 


“ce 
. 


Hess & McFaul Is 
New Firm Name 


PORTLAND, ORE.—John J. 
Hess & Co., American Bank Build- 
ing, announces that the firm’s 
name has been changed to Hess 
& McFaul. Partners are John J. 
Hess and George A. McFaul. 





Condon in Denver 
DENVER, COLO—William A. 


Condon is engaging in the securi-— 


ties business from offices in the 


U. S. National Bank Building. In 


the past he was president of In- 


vestment Supervisors, Inc. of Den- 


ver. 








indicate that Russia has massed 15 to 25 divisions along the Araxes 
River boundary between Iran and the Soviet Union.” . 


_BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA, July 12—‘“In a clash between 
United States and Yugoslav patrols on the Allied side of the Morgan 
Line in Venezia Giulia, two Yugoslav soldiers were killed.” ... 


BELGRADE, July 16—“An American jeep was ambushed while 
proceeding on Allied territory from Gorzia to Trieste, one U. S. 
soldier being slain, and two wounded.” ... 


BELGRADE, Aug. 9—“ A U. S. plane, forced off its course by a 
storm, was shot down near Ljubljana by Yugoslav fighter planes, 
which kept on firing at it while the pilot was desperately trying to 
make a forced landing in a wheat field.” ... 

BELGRADE, Aug. 19—‘Another American plane, a transport, 
was attacked by two Yugoslav fighter planes and shot down, spiral- 
ling to the ground in a column of smoke.” . . . 

(Continued on page 1040) 
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Abitibi Pr. & Paper Co., Ltd. 
British Columbia P. & P., Ltd. 
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Consol. Pap. Corp., Ltd. of Can. 
Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd. 
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Price Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
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Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
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Boom-and-Bust in Textiles 


By A. W. ZELOMEK* 
Economist, International Statistical Bureau, Fairchild Publications 


Mr. Zelomek predicts present boom in textiles, a barometer of gen- 


eral business, will reach its peak in six to 12 months and expecta- 


tion of longer sellers’ market is wholly unjustified. Holds current 
and likely still higher prices will curtail consumption. Anticipates 
present boom wwill be followed by full production and high wage 
structure, but—because of severe competition—accompanied by 


sharply lower selling prices. 


It is a pleasure to be here in the middle west, among represen- 
tatives of the textile and apparel industries. I am in hopes that we 
-e 


can get a bet- 
ter perspec- 
tive on the 
textile out- 
Jook than we 
could in a 
more limited 
meeting. 
There is a 
diversity of 
viewpoints 
present, and I 
shall try to 
set the stage 
for a little 
basic thinking 
on where the 
present boom 
is leading us. 

I have chosen the title—Boom- 
and-Bust in Textiles—with malice 
aforethought. 

First, because the word Boom 
describes a condition that can end 
very suddenly after going to 
great lengths. 


Secondly, because the title im- 





r 


A. W. Zelomck 





-*An address by Mr. Zelomek 
before Chicago-St. Louis Fabrics 
Association, St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 
19, 1946. 








plies a whole series of questions; 
practical questions, which have a 
dollars-and-cents meaning. 

And finally, because these ques- 
tions, cannot I believe, be an- 
swered by anyone whose specialty 
is solely in the textile or apparel 
trades, or who is occupied almost 
exclusively with activities in those 
fields. 


What we have to ask ourselves 
is this: What has the war done 
to our textile economy? I do not 
believe we shall find our answer 
if we look at the textile economy 
alone, without reference to the 
national economic framework of 
which it is a part. 


Textile Industry as a Barometer 


As a business forecaster I like 
the textile industries because they 
are the tail that wags the dog. 

Unfortunately, to all such rules 
there are essential limitations. 
Changes in the direction of textile 
activity will, I believe, influence 
the direction of general business 
activity in the future as in the 
past. But the postwar level of 

(Continued on page 1022) 
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Paid $1.75 Annually 1939-1945 
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DELAWARE RAYON “CLASS A” 


Paid $1.50 Annually 1939-1945 
Approximate Market 22-23 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


NY 1-1026 








Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 





RED ROCK BOTTLERS, INC. 


(ATLANTA) 


RED ROCK BOTTLING CO. 


(CLEVELAND) 


RED ROCK BOTTLING CO. 


(PITTSBURGH) 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Hoi, ROSE & TROSTER, 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 — NY 1-2751 








KEARNEY & TRECKER 


Dividends quarterly at rate of $1.50 per annum. 
Net current asset value, per share $30.95. 
Earnings 1945—$2.98 after $9.41 E.P.T. 


Current market below net current asset value. 


Buy Dollars at a Discount 


Up-to-date comment and tabulated history 1s immediately available to 
deaiers by requesting data CC on Kearney and Trecker 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
52 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





HANOVER 2-7064 


te 


Harrisburg-Pittsburgh-Syracuse-Miami Beach 


Tele. NY 1-2178 


Blames Hide 
Shortage on OPA 


Weekly Bulletin of Leather and 
Shoe News says OPA ceilings pre- 
vent importation of hides by be- 
ing put at 10 cents to 15 cents be- 
low ‘world market price. Expect 
increased supply-because of heavy 
kill of cattle, but says shortage 
will continue. 

Giving the tanners’ viewpoint 
regarding cause of hide- short- 
ages, the “Weekly Bulletin,’ of 
Leather &-Shoe News, published 
in Boston, denies that supplies 
are held from the market and 
lays blame for shortages to OPA 


ceilings. 
Says the article: “The present 
shortage of hides and leather 


dates back many months into the 
past and was brought about by 
governmental control. Where this 
country has always been a net 
importer of. hides, this was 
changed by government control to 
where we have exported each 
month many more hides than we 
have imported. 


“The International controls 
ceased on June 28, 1946, because 
of the constantly reduced amount 
of hides entering into Interna- 
tional commerce, at the controlled 
price. Instead of the International 
controls being stopped Jan. 1, 
they continued on and each 
month created a domestic short- 
age of hides. The tanning indus- 
try has been using around 2,000,- 
000 hides each month, This leath- 
er has all been moved out into 
the shoe channels and converted 
into shoes. Against this, the net 
purchase of hides by tanners in 


the Untied States, plus imports 
minus exports, was as follows: 
April 1,400,000, May 1,400,000, 


June 743,000, thereby creating a 
reduction in tanners’ inventories 
in the three months of approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 hides. Were these 
hides accumulated in the hands of 
producers and dealers waiting for 
a free market? The amount of 
hides which was sold during the 
free market in the first 20 days 
of July should throw some light 
on this subject, as during this 
period the price of hides advanced 


(Continued on page 1047) 








Richmond Cedar Works 
Tennessee Products 
American Vitrified Products 
Washington Properties 
National Press Bidg. 

N. Y¥. & Rich. Gas 
National Shirt Shop 
Montague Rod & Reel 


— \ -- 


H. D. KNOX & GO. 


11 Broadway, N. Y. 4 27 State St., Boston 9 
Tel. Digby 4-1388 Tel. Capitol 8950 
Tele. NY 1-86 Tele. BS 169 














Established 1926 








Airborne Cargo ) 
Lines | 


SED | 


Acro Chemical 





Payne Cutlery 
_ United Utilities 
and Specialties 
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Greenfield, Lax & Go. 


|| INCORPORATED 
| Member National Association | 











| of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


' 40 Exchange Place, New York 5 


The CIO's Position on Price Control 


By PHILIP MURRAY* 


President, Congress of Industrial Organizations 


dends. 
hours. 
of runaway wages. 


control Board. 
basic com- 
modities will 
set the stage 
for adminis- 
tration policy. 
Itiswithin 
the power of 
the Board to 
stop the dras- 
tic and infla- 
tionary price 
rises that have 
occurred since 
June 30, 1946. 
Controls must 
be immediate- 
ly replaced 
on __ilivestock, 
grains, cotton- 
seed, soybean and dairy products. 


Philip Murray 





| were 





National labor leader, in pleading for restoration of price controls 
on foods, asserts prices are being manipulated by monopolistic 
practices to create scarcity situations and to force price increases. 
Criticizes severely OPA decontrol policies and says price regula- 
tions are liberalized through lax administration. 
statistics of price rises and increased industrial profits and divi- 
Holds workers are suffering not only from price boosts 
but from reductions in take home pay due to less work and shorter 
Contends a program of discouraging wage increases was 
written into wage-price policy of February, 1946, and decries fear 


Cites government 


The eyes of the American People are on the actions of the De- 
What your Board does in recontrolling prices on 


0——————————EE 





June 30 levels and subsidies ex- 
isting on that date must be re- 
stored. Not to do this would be 
an invitation to speculators and 
profiteers to make the sky the 
limit on how high prices will go. 

Recently an announcement was 
made by a large miller of grain 
that the country’s storage bins 
bulging with grain and 
America’s warehouses were 
stacked to the roof with flour. 
These commodities were not, how- 
ever, released on the market until 

(Continued on page 1042) 

*Statement presented by Mr. 
Murray before the Price Decon- 
trol Board, Washington, D. C., 


Prices must be rolled back to Aug. 15, 1946. 


NAM Criticizes Price Rise Data’ 


Says government statistics on price rises during OPA suspension 
are exaggerated and unfair and have been misinterpreted by gov- 


ernment spokesmen. 


Traces history of government price indexes 
and compares them with other compilations. 


Summarizes. statis- 


tical defects and gives its own conclusions. 
Maintaining that government agencies have misrepresented the 


price increases which occurred during 
sion, the National Association of¢ . 


, Manufacturers, in the August -is- 
sue of its publication “Industry’s 
View,” analyzes the price. fluctu- 
ations during this period. As an 
introduction to its analysis, it is 
stated that “the statistical ma- 
terial for the measurement of 
short-term changes in price level 
is exremely limited both as to 
quality and quantity. Failure to 
recognize these limitations has re 
sulted in hasty and unjustified 
conclusions as to the course of 
prices during the period July 1 to 
July 25. For example, the report 











*Benguet Consolidated 
Mining 
Laird & Co. 


Union Brewing Co. 
Common 


*Viewtone Television 


& Radio 


*Prospectus mailed on request. 


JOHN J. O’KANE JR. & CO. 


Established 1922 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


42 Broadway, New York 
Digby 4-6320 Teletype NY 1-1525 

















Soya Corporation 
of America 


Present Price 5°4 


We believe that the shares of this 
company are selling at a lower level 
than the shares of any other company 
in the Soya bean field. 


Analysis on Request 





PETER MORGAN & CO. 


31 Nassau Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. BA 7-5161 Tele. NY 1-2078 














MAHER & HULSEBOSCH 





the 25 days of OPA suspen- 





to the President by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on July 22 
shows a lamentable lack of appre- 
ciation of the statistical properties 
of the data on which it was based. 
Similarly the report by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics on Aug. 6 
that consumer prices had risen 
542% in one month leads to false 
conclusions if this figure is taken 
at face value. 

“The official governmental au— 
thority on the measurement of 
changes in price level in this 
country is the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Although 
the monthly index numbers of 
Wholesale Pr:ces and Consumer 


(Continued on page 1021) 





Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
Vs Se Ge 


Bololo Gold Dredging, Ltd. 
Placer Development, Ltd. 





Brokers & Dealers 
In Investment Securities 
62 William St. New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Teletype 
WHitehall 4-2422 NY 1-2613 
Branch Office 
113 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 



















N. WEINBERG & Co. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


We render a brokerage service 
in all Unlisted Securities for 
Banks and Dealers 


60 Wall Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-7830 
YM 
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Reasons for OPA Price Increases 


By PAUL A. PORTER* 
Administrator, Office of Price Administration 


OPA executive lays blame for recent increases in price ceilings 
to revised OPA Act, which requires price adjustments be made 
within 30 days after law’s passage. Says increased price ceilings 
are mandatory under Act since it requires peacetime retail dis- 


counts and mark-ups. 


Sees no need for alarm of runaway prices 


or uncontrolled inflation and asserts when mandatory increases are. 
ended OPA will resist further price pressure and use rigid enforce- 
ment measures. Concludes prices can’t be rolled back. 


At the very end of the Price Control Extension Act passed re- 
cently by Congress, there’s a sentence which goes a long way toward 


explaining - 





why you’ve 
seen such a 
splurge of 
price increases 
issuing from 
the Office of 
Price Admin 
istration in 
the last few 
days. 
Stripped of 
its legal lan-— 
Zuage, that 
sentence says 
that a price 
adjustment re— 
quired by the 
new act must, wherever possible, 





Paul Porter 





be made within 30 days from the 


enactment of the law. And, as 
you probably remember, the new 
ac: became law July 25. 

So, by the latter part of Au-— 
gust, as you can see, the OPA has 
been given a clear mandate to get 
a number of necessary price in 
creases out of the way. As a re 
sult, they have been coming 
rather thick and fast of late. 

I know it’s hard to have to ad. 
just vourself to increased prices 
for automobiles one day—and, on 
the next, to coffee price increases 
—and the prospect of price boosts 

(Continued on page 1043) 





*Radio address by Mr. Porter 
over the American Broadcasting 
Network, Aug. 17, 1946. 





Decontrol Board Reports 


Renders decision restoring control over meats, fats and oils, but 


leaves milk products and grains, except feeds, free. 


Chairman 


Roy L. Thompsen explains basis for decision in radio address. 
Says Board had broad public interest in view, and expresses hope 
that labor leaders will restrain their impulse “to get theirs while 
getting is good” and that consumers will use wisely their increased 
purchasing power and not buy more than each really needs:: 


As required by the new OPA Act, the three man Decontrol 
Board rendered its decision at 7 p.m., Eastern Standard Time, of 


Aug. 20 regarding 





livestock ,@ 


meats, dairy products, grain, cot-| the underlying reason for ‘the de 
tonseed productsand soybeans. The | 


decisions were arrived at unan- 


imously by the board, consist- | 
ing of Roy L. Thompson, George} our decisions did not fully meet 


Mead and Daniel Bell. 
ruled that ceilings and subsidies 


cisions. 
Thompson stated: 


“We are aware of the fact that 


These | the hope of the consumer, labor, 
|industry and farm groups of this 


should be restored on meats, that | country,” he said, “but we have 


prices of cottonseed products and | constantly kept the public interest 
soybeans should again be brought | before us. 


under control, but dairy products 
and grains, except flax and feeds, 
should remain under a free mar-| 
ket. In a radio address, later in 
the evening, the chairman, Roy 
L. Thompson, explained the bases | 
upon which the formal decisions | 


were made. He reviewed the con | 
ditions under which the Decontrol | 
Board was established and gave a_| 
detailed account of its activities | 
and objectives, and then discussed 


iY 
MAJOR ANGAS AND 


THE BOND MARKET 


It is not often that Major Aneas 
writes about the bond market. Indeed 
his last full-dress pamphlet on this 
subject was in early 1937, whereafter 
a sharp movement occurred. 
Today it is Major Angas’ belief that 
the market rate of interest is entering 
a new cyclical trend ... and that the 
change will be very rapid, not gradual 
... like a peg being withdrawn from 
under a hat, which has held the hat 
. still, and high up, for some years. 
Although few agree, at the time, with 
most of Major Angas’ economic fore- 
casts, occasionally they have proved 
Startlingly right in the past and also 
well-timed. 
Read Major Angas... and disagree 
if you want to. But remember that if 
interest rates do sudden!y rise (de- 
spite official plans to keep them low) 
the whole of the capital market will 
suffer dislocation and a shock ... 
with bonds, stoeks, rents and real 
estate moving rapidly. 
The price of the essay (only 4,000 
words) entitled “WHY BUSTS 
ALWAYS FOLLOW INFLATIONARY 
BOOMS” is $25 


Return this advt. 


No banker or real estate dealer should 
fail to read this provocative essay. 
Two other essays will also be sent 
gratis, namely ‘“‘The Future of Inter- 
est Rates” and “The Outlook for 
Gold and Gold Shares.” FC-822 


MAJOR wow York's, wv. ANGAS 
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“T expect we are going to hear 


| plenty of criticism. To that which 


is constructive we will give every 
consideration. 


“We believe that the spirit in 
which the nation accepts these de 


'cisions of this board will, in the 


weeks ahead, provide a true test 

of the country’s willingness and 

determination to protect itself 
(Continued on page 1046) 


In this connection Mr. 


Production 


and Profits 


at Peak: Steelman 


Reconversion Administrator, whe last week issued a statement re- 
porting total income payments now exceed wartime peak, follows 
it up ‘with a radio address asserting “our country is in an unex- 
ampled position.” Says reconversion achievements can be dis- 
cussed “only. in terms of the superlative.” Sees, however, darker 
side in the picture in deferred construction, and cautions this is 
no time for profiteering, or for wage increases without corre- 


sponding gains in productivity. 


A bright picture of the economic situation was painted by Mr. 
Steelman in a radio talk over Station WTOP on Aug. 17, when he 


asserted 
“our country 
is in an unex- 
ampled posi- 
tion.” Though 
reporting that 
a great job 
had been done 
in reconver- 
sion achieve- 
ment, he also 
called atten- 
tion to “a 
darker side of 
the picture” 
in the defer- 
ment of gov- 
ernment con- 
struction con- 
tracts, adding that the Federal 
government like the rest of us 
“must not spend any money now 
that does not have to be spent.” 
He warns against demands for 
higher wages without greater pro- 
ductivity. 

The text of his radio address 
follows: 

Today I’m going to add more 
facts to your reconversion story. 
Fortunately, most of them are on 
the bright side. In the main they 
show that our country is in an un- 
exampled economic position. This 
is the record: 

The physical changeover of 
most manufacturing plants, which 
produced war goods has been 
completed. ... 

Total production of goods and 
services has reached the highest 
peacetime peak in our history... . 

Demobilization of our armed 
forees is virtually finished; eight 
out of ten discharged veterans 
are already employed. ... 

More people have jobs today 
than ever before. The total now 
stands at 58 million and it’s still 
going up. 

We can discuss the reconversion 
achievements of American work- 
ers, farmers and business men 
only in terms of the superlative. 
They have done a great job. It 
looks as though we have only to 
go ahead to the full production 
and maximum employment which 
is our national geal for the future. 


But there is a darker side to 





John R. Steelman 














Neville Island 
[Glass Company 


Ine. 


WProspectus on request 


AMOTT, BAKER& Co. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Phila. Utica 


Boston 




















New York Hanseatic 
Corporation 


Founded 1920 
120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Dealers 


ce 


United States 


(jovernment 


securities 








that > 


the picture. Indeed, we’re gone 
this far in regaining our economic 
balance after the war only to dis- 
cover that we still have a lot more 
work to do. 


Recently the Reconversion Of. 
fice was obliged to tell all Fed- 
eral agencies that they must let 
no more contracts for deferrable 
construction until October 1. We 
had to go even further and say 
that all construction that can be 
put off after that date must be 
put off. You know the reason 
why. The Federal Government, 
like all the rest of us, must not 
spend any money now that does 
not have to be spent. 

Today, every American should 
stop, look and listen before he 
puts more dollars into circulation. 
This is no time for businessmen 
to charge all the traffic will bear. 
This is no time for labor to de— 
mand wage increases without cor-— 
responding gains in production. 
This is a time for all of us—busi- 
ness men, workers, and consumers 
—to fix our eyes on the same goal 
—the goal of getting production 


up to record heights and keeping 
it there. In the future, as in the 
past, record production will earn 
for us the highest standard of liv- 





ing, the highest real wages, and 
the most democratic form of gov— 
ernment of any country in the 
world. Let volume production be 
our motto for the next few 
months. Together, we won the 
war. Together, we will win full 
peacetime production and full em— 
ployment with fair wages and fair 
profits for all. 


Chinese Finance Corp. 
To Aid Industry 


A new finance corporation is 
being organized in Shanghai 
chiefly for the purpose of extend— 
ing loans to domestic industries, 
diverting idle capital to produc— 
tive channels, and strengthening? 
credit standing abroad for Chinese 
industrial enterprises, a Chinese 
News Service announcement from 
Shanghai on Aug. 15 said. The 
advices added: 

The organization, to be knowm 
as the China Industry and Fi- 
nance Corporation, will be capi- 
talized at US$500,000,000 and 
Ch.$5,000,000,000. This initial cap— 
ital will be subscribed by govern— 
ment and commercial banks, trust 
companies as well as other com— 
panies. 

The principal function of the 
corporation will be to handle, om 
behalf of industrial and mining 
concerns, the purchase of machin— 
ery, equipment and raw materials 
from foreign countries. The cor—- 
poration will, whenever necessary, 
advance cash payments to manu=< 
facturers abroad to pay for goods 
ordered and to work out an in- 
stallment plan for repayment by 
the particular industrial or min- 
ing concerns placing the order 


from abroad.” 











Arkansas-Missouri Power* 
Black Hills Power & Light 
Central Illinois Elec. & Gas 

Empire District Electric 

Federal Water & Gas 

Gulf Public Service* 
Iowa Public Service 
Michigan Public Service 


Whitehall 4-4970 


‘ COMMON STOCKS 


Michigan Public Service Rights 
Missouri Utilities 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt. 
Republic Natural Gas 
Rockland Light & Power 
Scranton Electric* 
Sioux City Gas & Elect.* 





Utah Power & Light 


*Prospectus Available to Dealers and Bankers only 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-609 








Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 


American Bantam Car 
Common Stock 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Hort, ROSE. & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 

















Di Giorgio 


~ 


NEW YORK 





The following stocks are traded on the San Francisco Stock Exchange: , 


We offer prompt service over our direct private wires 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE*NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE:*LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 


SAN FRANCISCO 






Magnavox 


a 


SEATTLE SPOKANE 
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BALTIMORE 





Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 


Emerson Drug 
Common 


Cc. A. Reed 


Class B Common 


Noxzema Chemical 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges and other leading exchanges 
6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 
Bell Teletype BA 393 
New York Telephone Rector 2-3327 








BOSTON 





r 
- Boston Wharf 


Dwight Mfg. 
Co. 


Purolator 


Products 


Descriptive Analysis 
on request 


— 


Inquiries invited 


‘du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 

q N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 








Elected Directors 


At the stockholders meeting of 
Gulf Atlantic Transportation Com- 
pany, Frank B. Bateman of Blair 
& Co., New York City; Harry W. 
Link, Jr., Cohu & Torrey, Miami, 
were elected directors. Other di- 
rectors elected were Commander 
J. H. Coppedge, President of the 
company; H. G. Williams, Vice- 
President; Edward McCarthy, Sec- 
retary; Harry S. Parker, Jr., B. D. 
Fincannon, G. W. Codrington and 
Raymond Fox. 


DES MOINES 


| WHEELOCK & CUMMINS 


INCORPORATED 





Iowa Power & Light Co. 


Preferred 


United Light & Railways Co. 


Preferreds 


Sioux City Gas & Electric Co. 


Preferred and Common 





EQUITABLE BUILDING 
D MOINES 9, IOWA 


i} Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 


DETROIT 





Electromaster, Inc. 


Prospectus furnished on request 


Sheller 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Report furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 








Goldwater, Frank & 
Ogden to Be Formed 
In New York 


Goldwater, Frank & Ogden is 
being formed at 39 Broadway, 
New York City, to engage in the 
securities business, Partners will 
be Leo J. Goldwater, Isadore, 
Frank, Charles D. Ogden, and 
Arnold J. Wechsler, general part- 
ners, and Edith R. Kohlberg, lim- 
ited partner. All have been with 
L. J. Goldwater & Co. 





We have a current interest in 


Southern Advance Bag & 
Paper Co. 





American Wringer Co. 


So. Colorado Power Co. 
Common stocks 


BOENNING & CO. 


1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 


Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 








“GRAVEL GERTIE”’ 
Rides Again! 


Send for Memo on 
WARNER COMPANY 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Tele. PH 73 











GRAND RAPIDS 


ST. LOUIS 

















Nu-Enamel 
Boston Sand & Gravel 
U. S. Sugar Corp. 
Eastern Utilities Assoc. Conv. 
M. J. Whittall Assoc. 2nd Pfd. 














General Stock & Bond Corp. 


10 P. O. Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
Telephone Liberty 8817 Teletype BS 373 

















Arlington Mills 
Boston Edison 
Boston Real Estate Trust 
Consolidated Lobster 
Lamson Hubbard 
Megowan-Educator Food Co. 
New England Lime Co., Com. 


‘Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 








Simplex Paper 
Douglas and Lomason 
Stearns Mfg. Co. 


Trading Markets 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICH. TRUST BLDG. 


Phone 94336 Teletype GR 184 











LOUISVILLE 


STix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S509 OLIVE STREET 


StT.Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 




















SALT LAKE CITY 








American Air Filter 
American Turf Ass’n 
Girdler Corporation 
Merchants Distilling Co. 
Louisville Gas Pref. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery 





TE BANKERS BOND ©. 


Incorporated 


ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Long Distance 238-9 Bell Tele. LS 186 


| 




















PHILADELPHIA 








New England Markets 


Retail New England Coverage 
7 * 
Secondary Distributions 
. a 
Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Industrials—Utilities 


Inactive Securities 


F. L. PUTNAM & CO.., INC. 


Members Boston Stock Exchange 
77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. LiBerty 2340 

Proviaence Springfield 








Portland 




















Long Bell Lumber Company 
Eastern Corporation 


Gisholt Machine Company 


Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 
N. Y. Telephone—WuHitehail 3-7253 
Private Wire System between 











Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 


TRADING MARKETS 
for 
BROKERS and DEALERS 


UTAH MINING 
STOCKS 


Established 1898 


W. H. CHILD, INC. 


Members Salt Lake Stock Exchange 
BROKERS 


Stock Exchange Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Teletype SU 67 Phone 5-6172 
acmmeiinael 





SPOKANE. WASH. 





NORTHWEST MINING 
SECURITIES 


For Immediate Execution of Orders 
or Quotes call TWX Sp-43 on Floor 
of Exchange from 10:45 to 11:30 
A.M., Pac. Std. Time: Sp-82 at 
other hours. 


STANDARD SECURITIES 


CORPORATION 
Members Standard Stock Exchange 
of Spokane 
Brokers - Dealers - Underwriters 
Peyton Building, Spokane 
Branches at 
Kellogg, Idaho and Yakima, Wn. 











Mr. Dalton’s Washington Visit 


By PAUL EINZIG 


London observer, in commenting on forthcoming visit to United 
States of British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Hugh Dalton, points 
out that although Mr. Dalton is ostensibly coming as British rep- 
resentative on International Fund and World Bank, his prime pur- 
pose is to discuss with Secretary of Treasury Snyder regarding 
problems and policies arising out of Anglo-American Loan Agree- 


ment. Among questions to be 


discussed are (1) liquidation of 


British dollar pool and the Sterling area; (2) utilization of dollar 
loan; and (3) effect of U. S. rising prices and possibility of a 


“slump” in this country. 


LONDON, ENG.—Chancellor 
due to pay shortly a visit to the 
since he as- 
sumed his 
present office 
he will have 
an opportuni- 
ty to exchange 
views with his 
American 
‘opposite 
number.” This 
is not the of- 
ficially de- 
clared object 
of his forth- 
coming visit. 
He will go to 
Washington in 
his capacity of 
British Gov- 
ernor of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, to attend the meetings 
of the Board of Governors of the 
two institutions. But, important 
as these meetings undoubtedly 
will be, the main purpose of his 
visit will be to discuss with Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Snyder 
some problems vital from the 





Paul Einzig 


~@® 
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of the Exchequer Hugh Dalton is 
United States. For the first time 





point of view of American-British 
financial and economic relations. 
In fact, there is reason to be- 
lieve that when Mr. Dalton decid- 
ed in May to appoint himself as 
successor to the late Lord Keynes 
as British representative on the 
two Boards, his decision was in- 
fluenced not so much by his de- 
sire to take direct personal share 
in the work of the two Bretton 
Woods institutions, as by his de- 
sire to establish and maintain per- 
sonal contact with the Secretary 
of the United States Treasury, 
and, to a less degree, with the Fi- 
nance Ministers of various other 
governments. In this respect his 
motive is somewhat similar to the 
one that led to the establishment 
of the Bank for International Set- 
tlements in 1930. That institution 
was primarily meant to be a “Club 
for Central Banks” at which heads 
of Central Banks were able to 
meet without having to find ex- 
cuses for their meeting, and with- 
out arousing sanguine exvecta- 
(Continued on page 1035) 








Economic Laws Must Be Observed 
By All Nations to Avoid Inflation 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, as President of the International Chamber 


of Commerce, offers to Economic 


and Social Council of UN conclu- 


sions as to policies. Stresses need of recognition of economic laws, 
the stability of currencies, and the removal of trade barriers. 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, President of the International Chamber of 


Commerce, has transmitted to th 
Social Council 
of the United 
Nations a 
series of con- 
clusions 
adopted by 
the Council of 
the Inter- 
national 
Chamber 
dealing with 
urgent mat- 
ters affecting 
world trade. 
They relate 
to monetary 
and credit 
policies, infla- 
tion, transi- 
tion from a war to peace econ- 
omy, restorations of communica- 
tion and transport, and to prepa- 
rations for the proposed World 
Trade Conference for which pre- 
paratory discussions will begin in 
London on October. 15. 
Similarly, Philip D. Reed, 


Chairman of the United States 





W. W. Aldrich 





UTICA, N.Y. 


Oneida Ltd. 
Common Preferred 
Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills, Inc. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


INVESTEN “aaecad 


238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. 
Tel. 4-3195-6-7 Tele. UT 16 














e President of the Economic and 


oe 





| Associates of the International 
Chamber, has transmitted these 
declarations of policy to the State 
Department and to the United 
States Permanent Representative 
to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

The text of the _ resolutions, 
which were adpoted at the meet- 
ing of the Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber in Paris (held 
June 20 and 21) are now avail- 
able in printed form. The resolu- 
tions represented the findings of 
140 delegates from 18 countries, 
whose object was to recommend 
for the earnest consideration of 
their own governments and the 
Economic and Social Council a 
program that would advance re- 
conversion and trade recovery and 
deal promptly and_ effectively 
with the emergency phases of the 
transition in the war devastated 
areas. 

Subjects to which principal at- 
tention is directed in the resolu- 
tions are the preparations for the 
World Trade Conference, the 
measures to be taken during the 
transition period, and the special 
situation relating to the restora- 
tion of transportation and com- 
munications. An interim  state- 
ment on the pressing nature of 
the problem of inflation is in- 
cluded, in which emphasis is given 
to a series of “homely truths.” 

Pointing out that today’s out- 
standing monetary problem is in- 
flation, the statement says there 
is severe danger of a repetition 
of conditions of 1920 and 1921, 
and that prices are rising all over 
the world. It asserts that to an 
important extent the inflationary 


(Continued on page 1035) 
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dustrial conflicts than elsewhere 
trarily injecting itself. into labor 


mediation and arbitration under his administration and points out 
recent benefits conferred by state labor legislation. 


of our progress was possible bec 


responsibility and integrity displayed by New York labor leadership. 


For the first time in seven years we are meeting free of the 
overshadowing threat of imminent or actual war against our free- 


* 


Government and Labor 


By HON. THOMAS E. DEWEY* 
Governor of State of New York 


Republican Governor of New York defends principle of labor 
unionism, but cautions that organized labor cannot “injure the 
many” by its action. Asserts New York State has had fewer in- 


and attacks “government arbi- 
disputes.” Lauds progress of 


Says much 
ause of high order of maturity, 





dom. Fascism 2 
has been de- a 

feated and the 
myth of the 
irresistible 
power of to- 
talitariani sm 
is exploded; 
we have made 
progress, I am 
happy and 
proud to take 
part in open- 
ing this mem- 
orable con- 
vention of the 
New York ‘* 
State Federa- 
tion of Labor 
in the State, of all the industrial 
States of the Union, with the most 
mature and _ =—responsible labor 
movement and the best record of 
industrial relations, 











litttins 7 
Thomas £. Dewey 





*An address by Gov. Dewey be- 
fore the Annual Convention of the 
N. Y. State Federation of Labor, 
Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1946. 





We have once again won on the 
battlefields of the world the right 
to go forward in peace, in the so- 
lution of our problems as free 
men, 

You, and the good, hard-work- 
ing men and women you repre- 
sent, have played a full-size role 
in defeating fascism. Our own 
generals and admirals have freely 
proclaimed that the production 
miracle which was your handi- 
work was second only to the 
valor of our armed forces in as- 
suring victory. In our nation’s 
time of need you have established 
beyond all argument the truth 
that free labor has incomparable 
resources of strength and spirit to 
contribute to the common good. 

After long years of struggle the 
place of organized labor in a free 
society is today established be- 
yond dispute. It is impossible to 
conceive of a free society without 
free labor unions just as it is im- 
possible to conceive of free labor 

(Continued on page 1041) 





Progress in 
Labor 


By HON. JAMES M. MEAD* 
U. S. Senator from New York 


Senator Mead recounts New York’s pioneering in progressive labor 


legislation, and points out that 


President Roosevelt, who carried out the principles in the New Deal 


legislation during the depression. 


legislation, particularly the Wages and Hours and the Full Em- 
ployment Acts. Holds there is still room for additional state labor 
legislation and urges an effective and sympathetic administration 
of labor laws, a competent Labor Department and a continuation 
of basic protections at the Federal level ‘without greatly handicap- 


ping State actions. 


It is always a real satisfaction to me to be able to speak at the 
Convention of the State Federation of Labor. I want to discuss with 
you today the® 


hopes and as— 
pirations of 
the working 
people. I want 
to review 
some of the 
great gains 
which Labor 
has made by 
the means of 
Legislation in 
the first half 
of this cen- 
tury. 

As a former 
Wage earner 
in the rail- 
road industry 
I know something about 
the conditions of labor in the early 
1900’s. As an elected officer who 
has been in public life since 1914 





Sen. James M. Mead 





John J. Hess & Co. 


announces 


a change in name to 


HESS & McFAUL 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
* 


ATT Teletype TD 254 
Portiand 5, Oregon 


BRoadway 5536 
American Bank Bidg. 


—— 








Federal 
Legislation 


this was largely work of late 


Calls attention to Federal labor 





I have seen the changes that have 
come about which have made the 
life of working men and women 
not only in this state but in the 
nation better and happier and 
|} more hopeful. 
When I entered the New York 

(Continued on page 1027) 





*An address by Senator Mead 
before the New York State Fed-— 
eration of Labor Convention, 


Wants Treasury's 
Tax Experts Fired! 


Rep. Curtis (R.-Neb.) says Secre- 
tary Snyder still retains experts of 
the Morgenthau period, whose the- 
ories of using taxation for ‘‘com- 
plete redistribution of wealth” 
have been rejected by Congress. 


A demand that Secretary of the 
Treasury John W. Snyder “clean 
house” and fire so-called tax ex- 
perts in the Treasury Department 
who have been repudiated con- 
sistently by the Congress, even 
when the Congress has been con- 
trolled by the Democrat Party, 
was made on Aug. 20 by Repre- 
sentative Carl T. Curtis (R.) of 
Nebraska, a member of the tax- 
writing Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. Mr. Curtis 
said: 

“For several years a Democratic 
Congress has ignored tax recom-— 
mendations offered by alleged ex- 
perts brought into the Treasury 
by former Secretary Henry Mor- 
genthau. The top-side of the 
Treasury, including men like Sny-— 
der and Undersecretary Gardner, 
is certainly a big improvement 
over the unlamented Morgenthau 
setup, but the glib young men 
down the ‘line are still there. 
Their mania for reaching the so- 
cialistic objective of complete re— 
distribution of wealth through tax 
legislation has not been cured by 
successive repudiations by the 
Congress. They are now thrown 
into a state of panic by a Repub- 
lican pledge to cut individual in- 
come taxes 20% for 1947 if the 
voters elect a Republican Con- 
gress in November. 


“This mental state of frustration 
is reflected clearly by inaccurate 
background information these so— 
called experts furnished a writer 
for the Chicago “Sun” this week. 
Championing the Treasury’s re- 
pudiated tax thinking, the writer 
accused Republicans of sponsor- 
ing a flat 5% reduction in 1946 
personal income taxes when the 
revenue act of 1945 was passed. 
He charged this provision ‘gave 
nothing to anyone except those at 


the top.’ The true facts are this 
particular provision was spon- 
sored in the Democratic con- 


trolled Senate Finance Committee 
by the Senate Democratic leader, 
Senator Alben W. Barkley. It 
seems incredible for administra- 
tion underlings to be bushwhack- 
ing Barkley. Heretofore such a 
slap-happy situation has been 
limited to the staff of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 


“The Treasury has made prac-— 
tically no contribution whatever 
to constructive tax legislation for 


several years. Secretary Snyder 
should recognize this situation and 
clean out his tax study depart- 
ment form top to bottom. The 
time to do it is now in anticipa~ 
tion of really constructive tax leg- 
islation when the 80th Congress 





Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1946. 
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A Department to Deal in 


BRITISH SECURITIES 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


gets under way.” 











the Opening of 











By HERBERT 


text of Sir John Orr’s plan. 


World Ever-Normal Granary Plan 


M. BRATTER 


Washington observer comments on Sir John Orr’s proposal for an 
ever-normal world granary and its place on agenda of forthcoming 
Conference of Food and Agricultur 
Gives views of L. A. Wheeler of U. S. Agriculture Department and 


e Organization at Copenhagen. 


: 


An American delegation headed by Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture N. E. Dodd is to participate in next month’s annual conference 





and Agricul- 
ture Organi- 
zation at 
Copenhagen, 
Denmark. The 
main agenda 
item before 
the meeting 
will be the 
proposals for 
a world food 
board which 
were made 
ublic in 
ashington 
on July 5, 
1946, by FAO’s 
director, Sir 
John Orr. 
Although the White House (as 


Herbert M. Bratter 


of the Food® 


reported in the New York “Times” 
of Aug. 10, p. 4) has indicated 
that the principles of the proposed 
board are agreeable to the United 
States Government, and although 
Secretary of Commerce Henry 
Wallace (in a public statement 
which was published in the 
“Chronicle” of Aug. 15, p. 888) 
reports that the Cabinet “has in- 
dorsed the general principle of an 
international ‘ever-normal gran- 
ary’ as embodied in the world 
food plan recently presented by 
Sir John Orr,” the Administration 
seems not to be clearly united on 
the matter. 

At least the State Department 





seems to have some doubts about 
(Continued on page 1027) 





sion of bank credit and at same 


Outlines Federal Reserve Board 


credit expansion—-the main func- 
tion for which the System was 
established. Effective control has 
been lost because under the exi- 
gencies of war finance there has 
been an increase of $70 billions 
in commercial bank holdings of 
government securities and of $100 
billions in holding of businesses 
and individuals, which can be 
readily sold to the Reserve banks 
and thus create additional bank 
reserves. These reserves can pro- 
vide the basis for a ten-fold ex- 


Postwar Monetary Problems 


By WOODLIEF THOMAS* 
Director, Division of Research and Statistics Federal Reserve System 


Asserting task of Federal Reserve is to prevent inflationary expan- 


time assure stable interest rates, 


research director of System holds task can be accomplished only 
by giving Reserve System additional powers, as recommended in 
its last annual report. Points out disparity between short-term and 
long-term interest rates has led banks to prefer government long- 
term bonds and to increase their reserves by selling short-term 
Sees credit expansion in shift to commercial loans and 
holds effect of higher interest rates would be higher cost of gov- 
ernment financing with decline in bond prices. 
curbs to credit expansion: (1) debt retirement; (2) increased 
reserve requirements; and (3) additional issues of long-term bonds. 


Gives as possible 


proposals. 


The central problem facing the Federal Reserve System in the 
immediate future is to reestablish and maintain control over bank 


@& 


pansion in bank credit and bank 
deposits. The differential between 
long-term and short-term interest 
rates is encouragement to banks 
to shift from short-term to long- 
term issues. The short-term issues 


(Continued on page 1038) 








*An address by Dr. Thomas be- 
fore Central States School of 
Banking, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., Aug. 1, 1946. 
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Trading Market 


Central Electric 
» & Gas Common 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Raadolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 

















CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middie West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO3 $$ LOS ANGELES 14 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


boat ms 








Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Circular on Request 


jing brief analyses of Rhinelander 





HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
231 So. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686—CG 972 
New York Office 1 Wall St. 


*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 


Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 
Cribben & Sexton Inc., Com. 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. 


Common 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal FH.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. Rockford, Ill, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N. Y. 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
mommungeusonec susan vniuvynuuincannai vance tee aggre 





SINCE 1908 EES 


FRED. W. FAIRMAN Co. 


Central Public 
Utility 
54% 1952 


Write for C 1, 
A discussion of this company. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 
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Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 
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Agricultural Equipment Indus- 
try—Detailed illustrated brochure 
—Bache & Co., 16 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Business &. Financial Digest— | 
Quick review of the investment 
business publication of which is 
now being resumed by Loewi & 
Co., 225 East Mason Street, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 





Foods 1946—Examination of the 
food industry as a whole with de- 
tailed information on six impor- 
tant segments of the industry and 
individual analyses of 35 leading 
companies and pertinent facts on 
23 others—also included is a table 
showing principal brands manu- 
factured by 33 prominent compa- 
nies— Write Department F-2 — 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, | 
N. Y. ; 





Geared to the News—Brochure 
of comment and review contain- 


Paper Co.; Cleveland Worsted 
Mills; GishOlt Machine Co.; North- 
west Engineering Co.; Plymouth 
Cordage Co.; La Plant-Choate. 
Mfg. Co.; Mohawk Rubber Co.;. 
Oneida, Ltd.; Nathan Straus-Du-. 
parquet; MacFadden Publications, 
Inc.—Strauss Bros., 32 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 








Hidden Hazards—64-page illus- 
trated booklet on safe construction 
methods to be used when re- 
modeling or building new houses 
—Insurance Company of North 
America, 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia 1, Pa. 





ICC Revises Rail Forecast—Late 
data—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 





change Place, New York 5, N. Y. 





Shares in Mutual Investment 


Vanderbilt University Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.— Cloth — $3.00 per 
copy. 





Statistical Hand-Book for New 
Jersey Municipal Bonds—Study of 
counties and municipalities in 
New Jersey, including such data 
as rating, population figures, net 
valuation taxable, gross debt and 
net debt, total tax levies and cash, 
etc.—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 





“Why Busts Always Follow In- 
flationary Booms”—Essay on fu- 
ture of market—Major Angas, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y.—$2.00—Also included 
will be “The Future of Interest 
Rates” and “The Outlook for Gold 
and GOld Shares’’—-Write to Dept. 
FC-822. 





American Power & Light Co.— 
Special report—Cohu & Torrey, 1 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Street, New York 5, N. Y. | 


American Window Glass Co,— 
Analytical brochure indicating 
speculative possibilities — Knee- 
land & Co., Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Chicago 4, Ill. 





Argo Oil Corp.—Descriptive cir- 
cular—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., 
Inc., 41 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 

Also available are circulars on 
Tennessee Products, Temple Coal, 
and Wellman Engineering. 





Aspinook Corporation—Circular 
—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.; Gen- 
eral Tin; Hartford Empire; Lanova 
Corp.; Mohawk Rubber; New 
Jersev Worsted: Oil Exploration: 
and Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel; 
Barcalo; Haloid. 





Avondale Mills—Report—Luck- 
hurst & Company, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York 5, N. Y. 





California Consumers Corpora- 
tion — Detailed report — J. S. 


Higgins, Inc. — Analysis of the 
situation and prospects for appre- 
ciation—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc. 
“0 Exchange Place, New York 5 

4. 





Houston Banks & Trust Com- 
panies—Mid-year statistical com- 
parison—-B. V. Christie & Co., 
First National Bank Building, 
Houston 2, Texas. 





Kendall Company — Circular— 
Adams & Peck, 63 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Kern County Land Company— 
Special report—Maxwell, Marshall 
& Co., 647 South Spring »ditreet, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Lipe-Rollway Corporation—Cir- 
cular—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
inc., 55 Liberty Street, New York 
6, N. Y. 





Lipe - Rollway Corporation — 
Study—-Daniel F. Rice & Co., 141 
Wesc Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4, Ill. 





Long-Bell Lumber Co.— New 
revised brochure—Comstock & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ib. 

Also available are analyses of 
Miller Manufacturing Co. and Hy- 
draulic Press Mfg. Co. 








Strauss & Co., 155 Montgomery 

Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Also available is a study of Iowa 

Southern Utilities Company. 





Central Public Utility—Discus- 
sion—circular Cl—Fred W. Fair- 
man & Co.,. 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





Memorandum—Buckley Brothers, 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. Also available are memoranda 





| on Eastern Corporation and Gisholt 


Machine Company. 








| Magor Car Corporation — De- 
investment 
dealers on quality railroad equip- 


tailed circular for 





Long Bell Lumber Company— 


Pennsylvania Railroad—Analyt- 
ical study—Hirsch & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Fred B. Prophet Company—De- 
tailed memorandum—De Young, 
Larson & Tornga, Grand Rapids 
National Bank Building, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. 





Red Rock Bottling Co. of Cleve- 
land — Memorandum — Frank C. 
Moore & Co., 42 Broadway, New 
York 4, N.Y." 





Reeves Brothers, Inc.—Analysis 
—New York Hanseatic Corpora- 
tion, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. 

Also available is an analysis of 
Marathon Corporation. 





Rockwell Manufacturing Co.— 
Analysis—Steiner, Rouse & Co., 
= Broad Street, New York 4, 

3 





Ruberoid Company—Summary 
and outlook—Joseph Faroll & Co., 
29 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 





Seaboard Finance Company — 
Comprehensive analysis — Kaiser 
& Co., Russ Building, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. 





St. Louis Public Service “A” — 
Detailed memorandum First 
Securities Company of Chicago, 
134 South La Salle Street, Chic- 
ago 3, Iil. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Standard Milling Co, 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 


Chefford Master Manufacturing | 
| Co.— Detailed circular on situation | 


| —Peltason, Tenenbaum Co., Lan- 
| dreth Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 








| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Funds—Alec Brock Stevenson— Railway—Circular—Bendix, Luit- | alysis—Brailsford & Co., 208 South 


| weiler & Co., 52 Wall Street, New 
| York 5, N. Y. 





Detroit International Bridge 
| Company — Recent study —F. J. 
| Young & Co., Inc., 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 








C. H. Dutton Company—Analy- 
|sis for dealers only on 66-year old 
|company with interesting pros- 
| pects—Moreland & Co., Penobscot 
Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 


| Dwight Manufacturing Co, — 
|\Descriptive analysis—du Pont, 
Homsey Co., 31 Milk Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 

Also available is an analysis of 


Boston Wharf and Purolator 
Products. 








Foremost Dairies, Inc.—Memo- 
randum for banks, dealers and 
brokers—Troster, Currie & Sum- 
mers, 74 Trinity Place, New York 
& a. Y. 





| 


| Chicago Corporation — A new | sjg_Kaiser & Co., Russ Building, 

analysis of the company, which is | 
now listed on the N. Y. Stock Ex- | 
Quarterly Canadian Review — | change, with special reference to | 
Summary and review—Dominion | the Oil and Gas Division—Hicks & | study of situation—Sills, Minton 
Securities Corporation, 40 Ex- | Exice, 97 | ae La Salle Street,| & Co., 209 South La Salle Street, 
| icago 4, ; 





Descriptive 


ment issue—ask for circular CC— 
Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., 52 Wall 





Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Marchant Calculating Machine 
Company—Comprehensive analy- 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Munising Paper Co.—Detailed 


Chicago 4, IIl. 





National By-Products Inc.—An- 


La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 





National Terminals Corporation 
—Late memorandum for dealers 
only—Adams & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





New England Lime Company— 
circular — Dayton 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street. 
Boston 10, Mass. 





Northwest Leather—Analysis — 
Raymond & Co., 148 State Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Also available are 
analyses on Sterling Motors, Buda, 
Pollak. 





Northwestern Yeast Company— 
Memorandum—Adams & Co., 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. 





Panama Coca Cola—Circular or 
interesting _ possibilities — Hoit 





Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place 
New York 6, N. Y. 


oe Avenue, New York 1, 





Sheller Manufacturing Corp. — 
Recent report—Mercier, McDowell 
& Dolphyn, Buhl Building, De- 
troit 26, Mich. 





Showers Brothers Co.— Analysis 
—Caswell & Co., 120 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





Soya Corporation of America— 
Analysis—Peter Morgan & Co., 31 
Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Standard of California—A sec- 
ond study—Brochure—Dean Wit- 
ter & Co.. 45 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Steel Products Engineering Com- 
pany—-Memorandum—Dempsey & 
Co., 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 





Syracuse Transit Corporation— 
Study of situation and outlook— 
J. V. Manganaro Co., 50 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Transamerica Corporation — 
Memorandum and analysis—First 
California. Company, Ine., 300 
Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco 20, Calif. 





Warner Company — Memoran- 
dum—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Stock 
Exchange Building, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 











Trading Markets 


Telephone Dearborn 1421 





MARYLAND CASUALTY 
MUNISING PAPER* 


Common Stocks 
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NSTA Proposed Amendments 
The following Amendments to the Constitution will be presented 
for vote of the National Committee in September, accoraing to a 
message to the membership from Thomas Graham, Bankers Bond 
Co., President of the Association, and Edward H. Welch, Sincere & 


Co., Secretary. 





1. Increase Executive Council® 


NSTA members from nine to 
eleven, electing four by vote of 
National Committee instead of 
two as at present. 

2. Retiring ex-officio member 
of Executive Council to be Chair 
man of Nominating Committee 
each year. 

3. Increase number of Nomin- 
ating Committee from five to 
nine. The president to appoint 
eight members. 

4. The Executive Council to be 
enlarged to include President or 
Vice-President of each affiliate 
(by choice of its own members), 
together, with the officers and re- 
tiring’ President, and that the 
name “Executive Council’ be 
changed to “Board of Directors.” 
Ten members of the Executive 
Council, (or Board of Directors) 
shall constitute a quorum at any 
meeting thereof. 

5. There shall be added to the 
permanent committees of NSTA 
the following: 

Municipal, Corporate, Advertis— 
ing, Publicity, Educational, and 
Government. Bond, 

Each committee shall have a 
chairman, vice chairman or chair 
men, and. at least five members. 
A representative from each affili-— 
ate shall be appointed on each of 
the above committees after con-— 
sultation with the president of the 
affiliate. Two members of the 
committee may be appointed from 
the individual membership. 


6. There shall be added to the 
permanent committees a commit- 
tee in charge of the “Bulletin”— 
the official publication of the 
NSTA. This committee shall have 
a chairman, the Executive Coun 
cil members shall be ex-officio, 
and the president of each affiliate 
shall be a member of this com-— 


mittee. 
7. There shall be added to the 
permanent committees of the 


NSTA a Special Executive Com 
mittee which shall be appointed 
by the President. There shall be 
a chairman, vice-chairman, and a 
maximum of five individual mem-— 
bers. 

8. The presidents of affiliates 
shall in all cases be National Com- 
mittee members. 

9. The National Committee shall 
be abolished and a Board of Di- 
rectors, or Board of Governors, 
take their place. The members 
shall be the president of all affili- 
ates, two members from the in- 
dividual membership, and the 11 
members of the Executive Coun-— 
cil ex-officio. The Board of Di- 
rectors, or Board of Governors, 
shall take over.all duties and 
functions now vested in the Na- 
tional Committee. Quorum shall 
consist of two-thirds of the eligi- 
ble membership. 

10. The office of Executive Sec 
retary shall be created, the duties 
and compensation to be specified 
by the National Committee. This 





amendment to take effect Jan. 1, 
1947. 

11. Wording of amendment No. 
10 identical except amendment to 
take effec: Jan. 1, 1948. 

12. The Membership Commit 
tee shall be composed of chair 
man, and vice chairman, and mem- 
bers be appointed from _in- 
dividua}| members of the NSTA. 


13. Dues must be paid on or be 
fore Jan. 1 of each calendar year, 
amended from Oct. 1 of each fis. 
cal year. 


An executive session of Na 
tional Committee has been called 
for 4:00 p.m., Tuesday Sept. 17, 
1946, to consider constitutional 
changes. Mr. Graham, as sug 
gested by certain of the affiliates, 
has asked counsel to check the 
associations present constitution 
and recommend any changes or 
corrections as to form only. 


The Constiiution Committee, 
composed of Henry Arnold, Clair 
S. Hall & Co., Chairman; Wm. 
Perry Brown, Newman Brown & 
Co.: Stanley Roggenburg, Roggen- 
burg & Co.; Jerry. Tegeler, Demp 
sey-Tegeler & Co., and Hon. Fred 
Busbey, Fred E. Busbey & Co., has 
been asked to have a report ready 
for this meeting, and if possible 
send out to the entire membership 
in advance of the convention. 


The subject of the constitution 


is a vital one and very important. 


The session.of the National Com 
mittee will be executive. Invited 
to be present are: (1) presidents 
of affiliates, (2) all past officers, 
(3) chairmen and vice-chairmen 
of all committees, and (4) all 
officers and National Committee 
members signing the present con- 
stitution in 1936 at Los Angeles 


Convention, where same was 
adopted. 
NEW MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY 


TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NBW YORK 
The Security Traders Associa— 

tion of New York has increased 

its roster of members by one of 

the largest increments in its his- 

tory. Newly admitted to the As 

socation are: , 

James B. Adams, 
Sons 

Mark T. Aiello, Spencer Trask & Co. 

Willard Bastian, Geyer & Co. 

Hans E. Ben, New York Hanseatic Corp. 

Henry P. Bird, Charles Clark & Co. 

Wm. Hamimeitt Boggs, W. H. Bell & Co., 
Ine. 

William H, Boland, Boland, Saffin 

Stanley Bruce Briggs, Mackubin, 
Co 

Sol Bross, F. M. Mayer & Co. 

Gilbert B. Brown, Jr., Wertheim & Co. 

Thomas J. Brown, W. E. Hutton & Co. 

Charles Bruggeman, Dean Witter & Co. 

John Francis Burke, Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Ferner & Beane 

David H. Callaway, Jr.,’ First of Michigan 
Corp. 

Ward Clay, Jr., Hardy & Company 

Bernard J: Conlon, P. F. Fox & Co. 

Edward M. Corley, Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Joseph J. Craig, Goodhody & Co. 

Donald A. Daly, Maxwell, Marshall & Co. 

Thomas Joseph Davis, Bonc & Guvodwin, 
Inc. 

Eugene Roy Delin, H. D. Knox & Co. 

John E. DeMaye,. Sutro Bros. & Co. 

Leonard Ditteil, Lewisohn & Co. 


Jr., A. G. Edwards & 


& Co. 
Legg & 





r 


MIDLAND 





135 SOUTH LA 











Teiephone: Dearborn 6161 














“THE MEYERCORD CoO. 


MIDLAND. REALIZATION 
NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMON 


*Prospectus available wpon request 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


UTILITIES 


SALLE STREET 


Teletype: CG 1200 


Wiliiam G. Dixon, Cutter & Dixon 
William Doheity, A. M. Kidder & Co. 
Francis Eckstcin,’O’Ccnnell & Janareli 
Walter L. Filkins, Troster,. Currie 
Stimmers 

Edward A. Fischer. Lewisohn & Co. 
Sidney H. Fischer, Western Development 


& 


Co. 
Dominick A. Fitzpatrick, Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. 


S. Joseph Florentine 

Harold W. Frank, Bonner & Gregory 
Joseph Goldenberg, fra Haupt & Co. 
H. Prazier Gurley, Hallgarten & Co. 


Edwin S. Gutberlct, Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis 
Irwin Guttag, Richard KF. Kaufmann, 


Alsberg & Co. 
Charles 8S: Hale, Charles S. Hale & Co. 
George F. Herdling, Thornton & Co. 


Robert Mills Hinchman, Ira Haupt & Co. 
Bruce C. Hoblitzell, Bruce C. Hoblitzell & 
Co. 


Sidney Holtzman, J. F. Reilly & Co. 

Irving Itileman, Strauss Brothers 

Sidney Jacobs, Batkin,; Jacobs & Co. 

Royden Jacobus, Vilas & Hickey 

Staniey J. Johnson, Batiles & Co., Inc. 

Thomas Francis Kane, McLavehhlin, Reuss 

& Co. 

Milton Kaplan, M. C. Bitiner & Co., Inc. 

D. Raymond Kenney, C. E. de Wilers & 
Co. 


Reginald J. Knapp, Geo. D. B.. Bonbright 

& Co. 

Philip C. Langdon, Weeden & Co. 

Leroy R. Larson, H. D. Knox & Co. 

Mart'n L. Levy, Lee-Willen & Co, 

Charles M. Litzel, Hardy & Company 

Robert T. Livingston, L. J. Echultz & Co. 

Allan Lopato, Allen & Co. 

Paul Ludlam, J. Arthur Warner & Co. 

Morris J. Lutterman, Birnbaum & Co. 

Laurence H. Lyons, Allen & Co. 

Henry J. Mader, Tucker, Anthony & Co. 

Francis L. Maloney, New York Hanseatic 

Corp. 

Ralph Martin, Kean, Taylor & Co. 

Robert McCook, Buckley Brothers 

Frank T. McCormick, Dean Witter & Co. 

A. William MeGivuey, Harris, Upham. & 

Co. 

Alfred’ McGowan, J. G. White & Col, Ine. 

Sidney Mendelson, Shaskan & Company 

Samuel Milt, J. Arthur Warner & Co. 

Hercules John Mottino, Harris, Upham & 
Co. 

Charles F. Mountcastle, J. F. Reilly & Co. 

Thomas J. Mullins, White, Weld & Co, 





Charles Murphy, Merrill 
Fenner & Beane 

Harold 1. Murphy, Boehner & Gregory 

Soron D. Nielsen, Newburger, Loeb & Co. 

Henry Oecetjen, Pflugfelcer, Bampton & 
Rust 

Charles D; Ogden; 


Lynch, Pierce, 


L. Ji Geldwater & Co. 


James O’Donneli, Pilugfeide:, Bampton & 
Rust 

Rdward Roger O'Kane, John J. O'Kane, 
Jr. & Co, 

William H. Oper, Merrill, iynch,. Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane 

Chas. Miltor Osborne, C. M. Osborne Cc. 

Jcseph E. Owens 


Rudolph J. Petke, Garvin, Bantel & Co. 

Horace E. Poole, Eisele & King, Lebaire 
Stout & Co. 

Alfred L. Powell, C. E. de Willers & Co. 

Vincent Alovsius Powell, J. Arthur Warner 
& Co. 

Arthur G. Preller Junger, Anderson & Co. 

Warren V. Reardon, White, Wela & Co 

fohn J. Reilly, F. H. Koller & Co. 

Thomas J. Reilly, J. Arthur Warner & Co. 

Robt. E. Ricksen, Jr.. Dan’! PF. Rice & Co. 

Paris Scott Russell, Glore, Forgan & Co. 

Herbert V. Ryan, Peter P. Mclermott & 
Co. 

Edward A. Sachs, J’ G. White & Co. 

Wm. H. Salisbury, Union Securities Corp. 

Arthur C. Salmon, Srd, Commerce Union 
Bank of Nashville 

Edward William Schacfer, 
Ce. 

John Scrimgeour, J. K. Riee, Jr. & Co. 

Thomas Oakley Shortell, Newborg & Co. 

Alfred Alan Sikora, Wm. J. Mericka Co., 
Inc. 

Irving J. Silverherz, Seligman, Lubetkin & 
Co. 

Morris T. Sitkoff. James D. Cleland & Co. 

Kenneth C. Stanford, Eisele & King, 
Libaire Stout & Co. 

John Raymond Stein, Strauss Brothers 

Frederick M. Stern, Stern & Co. 

Harry A. Stillman, J. Arthur Warner & 
Co. 

Charles J. Thornton, Thorntcn & Co. 

Thomas J. Trager, Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane 

James Vanderbeck, Grimm & Co. 

Harry Vander Novot, Pell & Company 

J. Gerald von Schaumberg, Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fénner & Beane 

D. Kinsley Waldron, W. J. Banigan & Co. 

Giibert Wehmann, Kalb, Voorhis & Co. 

William L. Weiffenbach; Chas. E. Quincey 
& Co. 

David Wittman, Lewisohn & Co. 

Roswell J. Yunker, Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


H. D. Knox & 





states in 
current issue 
of the Busi- 
ness Bulletin 
published by 
the Cleveland 
Trust Com- 
pany. 

“In the first 
quarter of 
1939,” he con- 
tinues, ‘“‘dis- 
posable in: 
come as com- 
piled by the 
Department of 
Commerce; 
Was running 
at the rate of 
about 66 billion dollars a year, 
and it had entered on an upward 
trend that was to continue until 
the end of the war. At that time 
savings amounted to about 8% of 
disposable income. Both dis- 
posable income and the portion of 
it that went into savings increased 
rapidly: in 1940 and 1941, before 
we had entered the war. By the 
end of 1941, when we did go to 





Leonard P. Ayres 


= | % 2 . ' 
Notes Rapid Decline in Savings 
Brig. Gen. Leonard P. Ayres estimates savings in first quarter of 
year declined from an annual rate of $42 billions to $20 billions. 
Says there is no evidence of a buyers’ strike. 


“Since VE day Americans have in general been saving less and 
spending more of their current income,” Gen. Leonard P. 
the > 


Ayres, 





|war, the disposable income had 
|mounted. to a rate of about 97 
billions annually, and nearly 20% 
of it was being saved. 

“Both disposable income and 
Savings increased with still great- 
er rapidity in 1942, which was our 
first full year of war, and at its 
close the disposable income was 
running at the rate of 122 billions 
a year, and the savings were being 
set aside at the rate of 36 billions 
annually. The people of this 
country were saving almost 30% 
of their incomes. During the rest 
of the war period disposable in- 
come, expenditures, and savings 
continued to expand, but with 
more irregularity than in the pre- 
vious years. Part of the irregu- 
larity in savings is to be accounted 
for by the bond drives. 

“No evidence of anything like 
a buyers’ strike is discernible in 
the records of the two final quar- 
ters of 1945 and the first one in 
this year. Disposable income was 
at the rate of nearly 142 billions 
in the middle of 1945, and at 140 





in the first quarter of this year. 
In that same period the expendi- 
tures had increased from a rate of 
100 billions a year to one of 120 
billions. Savings had declined 
from 42 billions to 20 billions, or 
from 39% to 14%.” 





Starling W. Price Dead 


Starling W. Price, Executive 
Vice-President of Bosworth Cha- 
nute, Loughridge & Co., Denver, 
Colo., died at his home on Aug. 15 
after an illness of several weeks. 
Mr. Price was graduated from 
Yale University. After serving as 
an officer in World War I, he 
moved to Denver in 1919 and be- 
came associated with Bosworth, 
Chanute, Loughridge & Co. 
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“Ohio Brevities 

Net earnings of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, were the 
highest in history in the first half of 1946 and sales set a peacetime 
record, P. W. Litchfield, Chairman, announced. The net profit for 
this period totaled $15,088,189, equal to $6.59 per common share, 
and compares with $7,509,868, or $2.90 per common share for the 
six months ended June 20, 1945. Consolidated net sales for the first 
half of 1946 were $282,736,171, as®— 


against $407,991,835 in the 1945 
period when wartime business 
was near its peak, and $152,931,- 
046 in the first half of 1941, the 
previous peacetime record. 

The American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, earned $5,218,129 dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1946, 
after all charges and provision for 
income taxes, Charles R. Hook, 
its President, announced. This is 
equal to $1.53 per common share, 
after preferred dividends, on the 
3,240,533 shares of common stock 
outstanding. For the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1945, Armco earned 
$2,071,925, equal to 54 cents per 
common share. The consolidated 
earnings for the six months ended 
June 30, 1946, after all charges 
and provisions for income taxes, 
amounted to $7,022,616, equal to 
$1.93 per common share after al- 
lowance for preferred dividends, 
as against $3,947,428, or $1.02 per 
common share, for the first half 
of 1945. 


Mr. Hook also announced that 
the directors had declared a 
common dividend of 25 cents 
per share, payable Sept. 16 to 
holders of record Aug. 15, or at 
the same rate as paid on March 
15 and June 14, last. The usual 
quarterly dividend of $1.12% 
per share on the 414% cumula- 
tive preferred stock was _also 
declared payable Oct. 15 to 
holders of record Sept. 16. 

a * * 


An agreement was signed on 
Aug. 20 between the Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corp. and an in- 
vestment banking group headed 
jointly by Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
The First Boston Corporation for 
the underwriting of the Columbia 
corporation’s dis‘ribution of 2,- 
040,000 shares of Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Co. common stock. The 
underwriting group was 228 mem- 
bers and ranks with the largest 
investment banking combine in 
history. 

The common stockholders of 
Columbia Gas of record Aug. 22 
will be entitled te subscribe on 
or before Sept. 9, 1946, at $26 
per share, for one share of Cin- 
cinnati Gas common stock for 
each six shares of Columbia 
Gas stock held. The under- 
writers expect to offer any un- 
subscribed shares to the public 
about Sept. 11. 








Underwriters and 
Distributors of Municipal 
and Corporate Securities 


OTIS & CO. 
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1582 Union Commerce Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 





*.The directors of Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland, on Aug. 
16 increased the quarterly divi- 
rate on the common stock from 
37144 cents a share to 50 cents 
a share which is payable Sept. 
11 to holders of record Aug. 
28. This brings the annual 
dividend rate to $2 per share on 
the new common stock which was 
issued April 1 on a basis of two 
shares for each share of the old 
no-par common stock. In 1945 the 
old stock paid a total of $2 per 
share. 

At the same meeting, the 
board elected Hayden B. Kline, 
who has been Vice President of 
the company since 1930 and a 
director since 1933, to the newly 
created post of Executive Vice 
President and to membership 
on the executive committee, 
which increased from three to 
four. 

Bo * Bo 
At a meeting of the board of 
directors of The Schiff Company, 
Columbus, held on Aug. 15, the 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share was declared on 
the common stock, payable on 
Sept. 15 to holders of record Aug. 
31. Like amounts were disbursed 
on March 30 and June 15, this 
year. On March 6, one additional 
share of common stock for each 
two shares held was distributed 
to effect a three-for-two split-up. 

oe % % 


The directors of The Standard 
Oil Co. (Ohio) on Aug. 19 de- 
clared dividend No. 123 on the 
$10 par value common stock, 
amounting to 25 cents per share, 
payable Sept. 13 to holders of 
record Aug. 30. Similar pay- 
ments were made on March 15 
and June 14, last. 


* Eo 


On Aug. 20, the board of direc- 
tors of The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. Co. declared a dividend of 75 
cents per share on the common 
stock for the third quarter of 
1946, payable Oct. 1 to holders of 
record Sept. 6. This is at the same 
rate as paid on Jan. 2, April 1 and 
July 1, this year. 

ok * K 

Hydro-Power, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the Hydraulic Press Manufac- 
turing Co. of Mount Gilead, has 
started operations at Springfield 
in a new factory building and will 
manufacture oil hydraulic pumps, 





Gruen Watch, Com. 
Sport Products 
Whitaker Paper 

Land Trust Certificates 
Philip Carey Com. & Pfd. 
Red Top Brew 


W. D. Gradison & Co. 


Members New York and Cincinnati 
Stock Exchanges—N. Y. Curb Assoc. 


Dixie Terminal Building 
CINCINNATI 2 
Tel. Main 4884 Tele. CI 68 & 274 





valves and control 


cost $750,000. 
He a 


Cleveland Electric Dluminat- 
ing Co., in the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1946, earned $6,696,;- 
088, or $2.39 per common. share, 
as compared with $5,736,393, or 
$1.97 per common share, in the 
year ended June 30, 1945. The 
increase in earnings reflected 
the reduction in Federal income 
taxes, and high levels of use of 
power by industrial consumers 
in the Cleveland northeast Ohio 
area served by the company. 


American Customs 
Being Explained to UN 


Herrick, Graham, Barnes, Simons, 
and May participating in meeting 





at New School Aug. 22. 
Mrs. Elinore Herrick, well 
known labor consultant, now 


member of the editorial staff of 
the “Herald Tribune,’ Joseph 
Barnes, foreign editor of the ‘“Her- 
ald Tribune,’ Benjamin Graham, 
President of Graham-Newman 
Corporation, lecturer and author, 
will speak at the second recep-— 
tion explaining American cus- 
toms and institutions to members 
of the United Nations secretariat, 
the national representatives to the 
United Nations and their families 
at the New School for Social Re 
search, 66 West Twelfth Street, on 
Thursday evening, August 22, at 
8:15 p.m. Dr. Hans Simons, Dean 
of the Graduate Faculty, will say 
a few words of welcome, and Mr. 
A Wilfred May, executive editor 
of the “Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle” will be Chairman. 


The topic will be “American So- 
cial and Economic Life and Mo- 
tives.” The purpose of the series is 
to present and discuss American 
customs, background, institutions, 


habits, thinking — particularly 
those aspects that are likely to 
puzzle the foreigner. The talks 
will be informal with ample op- 
portunity to ask questions and 
make suggestions. 


Todd Director of 
Title Guarantee 


At the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company, held Aug. 20, 














J. Herbert Todd 


1945, J. Herbert Todd was elected 
a member of the Board. 

Mr. Todd is President of Todd 
Drydock and Repair Company 
and has been prominently iden- 
tified with ship construction 
throughout the United States. 





Wellman Engineering 
Company 


Circular on Request 
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SECURITIES 
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equipment. 
The plant, according to reports, 
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A Grass Roots Approach to ... . 
Better Understanding of Business 


By FRED 
Mr. Rudge holds industry’s first 


RUDGE* 
obligation in public relations is 


complete honesty. Urges mastery of “art of communication,” as 
in reports to stockholders. Toward elimination of present troubles, 
businessmen should aim to (1)- increase areas of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation; (2) broaden ‘man on’ the’ street’s appreciation 
of the local business’ usefulness to him; and (3) get better laws 


and lawmakers. Urges effort to 


effect guaranteed annual wage. 


I am going to make one accurate quotation. After an extensive 


study, the Paul Bunyan Research Institute of 


& 


authorita- 
tively: 

“2111 eight 
room houses 
in the New 
York area 
could be 
heated for one 
winter season 
by the hot air 
generated by 
management 
executives 
who today are 
making 
speeches to 
each other on 
‘American 
Business Must 
Tell Its Story to the Public’.” 

My unenviable position is this. 
My thesis is entitled “American | 
Business Must Tell Its Story.” 

Further, my profession, if you | 
can dignify it by that term, is the | 
profession of helping American | 
business actually to tell its story, 
about which it currently talks to | 
itself so much. 

How does one get to such a pro- | 


fession and why? What do you do | 








Fred Rudge 








*A talk by Mr. Rudge before a| 


| 


luncheon of Young Men’s Board 
of Trade, New York City, August 
14, 1946. 





Applied Science stated 
when you are in the profession of 
public relations advertising? 

I suppose the first factor that 
got me into a new type of busi- 
ness was going through the proc- 
ess over a period of 13 years of 
being an entrepreneur myself 
That is a lovely phrase. Sounds 
like the University Club, Brooks 
Brothers, and modern banking 
connections. Actually, being an 
entrepreneur, as far as I was con- 
cerned, was going into the print- 
ing business. 

Our business was within sight 


'and smell of the Gowanus Canal, 


and the year was 1932) We were 


5 partners originally, with a tre- 


mendous collective capital of $5,- 
000. We started the printing busi- 
ness after flipping a coin to de- 
cide whether to use the sum to 
buy a boat and sail to the Philip- 
pines. Actual formation of our 
corporation was delayed for some 
weeks until I arrived at the ma- 
ture age of 21 and could legally 
sign the papers. 

I won't bore you with the “We 
put the bills in the waste basket 
and drew one each month for 
payment” phase of the operation. 
It was pretty rough going but 
things had to either get better or 

(Continued on page 1036) 





Anglo-Swiss Monetary Agreement 


Treaty of March 12th fixes rate of Swiss franc at 17.35 to £1, but 


permits a variation after “as much notice as practicable.” 


Pro- 


vides for determination of maximum spread by mutual agreement of 
central banks of both countries. Both nations agree not to restrict 
availability of their currencies to each other’s nationals for certain 
purposes, and makes provision for changes arising out of a general 
international monetary agreement to which each may become party. 


The government of Great Britain and the Swiss government on 


March 12, 1946, entered into a monetary agreement, fixing an official 
rate between the Swiss franc and®———— . , - 


Sterling and providing for set- 
tling balances and payments be- 
tween the two countries. Like 
similar bilateral pacts previously 
entered into by Britain, the treaty 
provided that “if the two con- 
tracting governments adhere to a 
general international monetary 
agreement or if either government 
changes its monetary policy in 
such a way that the provisions of 
the present agreement would be 
affected, the two governments 
shall review the agreements.” 


The English text of the agree- 
ment follows: 


Monetary Agreement Between the 
Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and _ the 
Swiss Government. 


London, 12th March, 1946 


The Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, of the one part, 
and the Swiss Government, of the 
other part, have agreed as fol- 
lows: 


Article 1 


(1) The rate of exchange be- 
tween the Swiss franc and the 
£ sterling shall be Swiss francs 
17.35— £1. 


(2) This rate (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the official rate’’) 
shall not be varied by either of 
the Contracting Governments ex- 





cept after giving to the other as 


much 
ticable. 

(3) In all territories where they 
have jurisdiction the Contracting 
Governments shall enforce the use 
of the official rate as the basis of 
all transactions involving a rela- 
tionship between the two cur- 
rencies. 

(4) The Bank of England and 
the National Bank of Switzerland, 
as agents of their respective gov- 
ernments, shall fix by mutual 
agreement the maximum spread 
above or below the official rate 
which will be authorized on the 
markets which they control. 


Article 2 


(1) The Bank of England (act- 
ing as agents of the United King- 
dom Government) shall sell sterl- 
ing to the National Bank of 
Switzerland (acting as agents of 
the Swiss Government) as may be 
required for payments which 
residents of Switzerland, under 
the exchange regulations in force 
in that area, are permitted to 
make to residents of the sterling 
area— 

(a) against Swiss francs to be 
credited at the official rate to 
the Bank of England’s No. 1 
Account with the National 
Bank of Switzerland, pro- 
vided that the balance stand- 
ing to the credit of that ac- 
count is not thereby increased 
above a maximum of 86,750,- 
000 Swiss francs, or 


(Continued on page 1044) 


notice as may be prac- 
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SEC Suspends Ira Haupt & Co. 


Rules firm out of NASD. for 20 days for “wilful violation” of ihe 
Securities Act by not insisting on registration of Park & Tilford 
stock offered in 1943. SEC admits: extenuating circumstances 
because of doubt in interpretation of section of Act relating io 
brokerage exemption, and says its conclusion “represents a de- 


parture from previous interpretations.” 


Firm says decision clears 


it of any acts involving improper or unethical conduct. 


. On Aug. 20, the Securities and Exchange Commission, after an 
investigation extending’ over several years, released a decision sus- 
pending the Stock Exchange firm®— 


of Ira Haupt & Co. from mem- 
bership in the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers for a 
period of 20 days effective Sept. 
3. The case arose out of the dis- 
tribution over a seven month 
period prior to June 1942 by Ira 
Haupt & Co. of approximately 
93,000 shares of Park and Tilford 
Inc. Stock through sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange. The 
shares were owned by David 
Schulte, who had the controlling 
interest in the company. Ira 
Haupt & Co. and Schulte failed 
to file a registration statement 
with the SEC covering the dis- 
tribution of the shares. The con- 
tention of Ira Haupt & Co. was 
the distribution of the shares was 
exempt from registration under 
the so-called “brokerage exemp- 
tion” provision of Section 4 (2) of 
the Securities Act. 

In its decision the SEC stated: 

“As repondent points out,” the 
decision noted, “the interpretation 
of Section 4 (2)—[the brokerage 
exemptions] — has been the sub- 
ject of considerable doubt. This 
is the first case in which we have 
held the brokerage exemption of 
Section 4 (2) to be inapplicable to 
a distribution over the exchange 
by an underwriter acting for a 
controlling person. And this con- 
clusion represents a departure 
from previous interpretations. 

“Moreover, respondent’s only 
profit appears to have been the 
usual commission for executing 
transactions over the exchange 
and these commissions were in- 
signifieant in relation to its an- 
nual earnings.” 

In previous interpretations of 
Section 4 (2) the SEC held that 
the “brokerage” exemption from 
the requirement of registration 
applied only where the normal 
operations of the broker as a 
distributing agent were not ex- 
ceeded, and contended that in a 
large and substantial distribution 
of a large bloc of shares, it would 
be unpracticable for a broker to 
confine his operations to the nor- 
mal brokerage function. 


During the consideration of the 
case, the counsel for Haupt point- 
ed out the SEC not long ago 
granted the United Corporation 
permission to dispose of the stock 
of a subsidiary through New York 
Stock Exchange brokers. Regard- 
ing this contention the SEC 
stated: 


“We have reached our present 
conelusion on this phase of the 
case after careful consideration of 
the entire problem and, to the ex- 
tent that the administrative inter- 
pretations referred to and the 
principle involved in the United 
case may be incorsistent, with, that 
conclusion, they must be over- 
ruled.” 


In the “overruling,” the SEC, in 
a separate decision, revoked the 
previous exemption granted to the 
United Corporation. 


Statement of Ira Haupt & Co. 


Ira Haupt & Co., in commenting 
on the release of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission sus- 
pending the firm from member- 
ship in the National Association of 
Security Dealers, Inc., for a pe- 
riod of 20 days beginning Sept 3, 
stated: 

“It is apparent from the Com- 
mission’s release that after a 
thorough investigation and hear- 
ing, our firm has been cleared of 
any acts involving improper or 
unethical conduct. It is most sig- 
nificant that the Commission’s 
decision does not in any wise af- 








fect our status as members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
all the other exchanges of which 
we are members nor our over-the— 
counter dealings for our cus- 
tomers. The penalty imposed 
merely affects our relationship 
with other members of the NASD 
for 20 days. 


“The Commission’s release con- 
firms our contention that at the 
time we effected these transac- 
tions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, there was no reason for 
us to believe that these securities 
had to be registered. The Com- 
mission, in the decision in this 
case, admittedly overrules its 
prior interpretations of Section 4 
(2) which have been in effect 
ever since the enactment of the 
Securities Act of 1933. 


“Practically every brokerage 
house has acted in its dealings 
with controlling persons in the 
same manner as we did under the 
interpretations in effect prior to 
this decision. The SEC is frank 
enough to admit that this decision 
reverses its prior administrative 
rulings. However, in imposing a 
penalty in this case without any 
prior notice to the brokerage in- 
dustry, they are in effect penal- 
izing us retroactively. 

“After a thorough investigation 
by the Commission, it is found 
that we handled this entire trans- 
action purely as brokers and re- 
ceived only the usual brokerage 
commissions which were very 
small and insignificant in rela- 
tion to our total earnings. 


“It is interesting to note that 
the Park & Tilford common stock 
(including the whiskey purchase 
warrants) is selling today at a 
price equivalent to the highest 
price it sold during the period in 
question. 

“We feel that the Commission’s 
rejection. of its own long stand- 
ing position exempting the trans- 
actions complained of and the im- 
position of a penalty without pre- 
vious notice of the change in their 
position is completely unjustified. 
we are, therefore, contemplating 
an appeal to the courts in this 
matter which, we feel, affects the 
public and the entire financial 
community.” 





Plan China Power Plants 


Preliminary plans are being 
formulated for the setting up of 
a number of power plants in sev- 
eral major cities and at strategic 
localities south of the Yangtze 
River capable of generating a 


total of 800,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tric power. Chinese News Serv- 
ice advices from Nanking on Aug. 
15 reported. The advices from the 
CNS at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York added: 

“The projected power plants 
which are scheduled to be com- 
pleted within 10 years, will be 


located at Shanghai, Hankow, 
Changhsin, Wuhu and Chilien- 
lung, where the supply of coal 


and water power is comparatively 
abundant. 

“The National Resources Com- 
mission of the Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs is reported to be 
negotiating with United States 
authorities for the purchase of 
necessary machinery and equip- 
ment for erecting the projected 
power plants.” 











Business 
Man’s 
Bookshelf 


“Why Busts Always Follow In- 
flationary Booms”—Essay on fu- 
ture. of market—Major Angas, 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y.—$2.00—Also included will 
be “The Future of Interest Rates” 
and “The Outlook for Gold and 
Gold Shares’—Write to Dept. 
FC-822 



















Hidden Hazards—64-page illus- 
trated booklet on safe construc- 
tion methods to be used when re- 
modeling or building new houses 
—Insurance Company of North 
America, 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Paper 





Controlling World Trade—Car- 
tels and Commodity Agreements— 
Edward S. Mason—Committee for 
Economic Development—McGraw 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 


West 42nd Street, New York 18,|° 


N. Y.—cloth—$2.50. 
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New York Stock Exchange 


Wallace Calls Retail Conference 


Fifty National Retail Associations’to be represented at two-day 
conference in Washington, Sept. 12-13. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 21.—Secretary Wallace has invited over 
50 national retail trade associations to participate in a two-day re- 
e 


tailers con- 
ference at the 
Department 
of Commerce, 
Sept. 12 and 
13. Retail 
trends and 
problems will 
be discussed 
and “the re- 
tailers will be 
asked to tell 
the Depart- 
ment how it 
can best help 
them do the 
kind of a job 
that must be 
done to keep 
the pipelines of distribution open.” 
According to Secretary Wallace, 
“goods must be sold, buyers must 
be served, and consumption in- 
creased, if our factories are to be 
kept busy producing goods, The 
Department wants to be of the 
greatest practical assistance to 
the 1,800,000 retailers of the coun- 
try in the part they play in reach- 
ing this objective.” 
Under-Secretary Alfred Schind- 
ler will address the morning ses- 


Henry A. Wallace 





The dual responsibility 
of the Juvestment Banker 


* 


‘As America looks forward to a period of business activity, unprecedented 
in peacetime, there are danger signals ahead for all investors who care 


There is danger that, lured on by the hope of getting rich quickly, 
many investors.may be induced to part with their reserves, even their 
War Bonds, for securities of dubious value. 


Like other investment bankers, Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. has a two- 


1. To supply capital funds to well-managed companies, thereby 
assisting in their growth, 


2. Directly or through dealers throughout the country, to pro- 
vide investors with securities of these companies at fair prices. 


To the furtherance of this task we bring broad experience, competent 
research and statistical facilities and the cooperation of hundreds of 


Recognition of this dual responsibility prompts us to suggest to 
investors that on most worthwhile securities adequate information is 
available today. Get it through your own investment dealer. 


Caution is necessary in investing wisely. Full data is a prime requisite. 


* 


“VAN ALSTYNE, NOEL & CO. 


Members 


52 Wall Street, New York (5) 


1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia (2) 








New York Curb Exchange 





Sion on “Retailers and the Post- 
War Selling Job.” Mr. Raymond 
Bill, Consultant to the Secretary 
of Commerce, will tell the retail- 
ers about the organization and ob- 
jectives of the National Distribu- 
tion Council. 


The Council has been set up un- 
der the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to bring to- 
gether the important national 
Sales, business, distribution, and 
management associations to co- 
ordinate activities of the Govern- 
ment and private organizations 
primarily concerned with dis- 
tribution and marketing. Other 
key executives of the Department 
of Commerce, whose offices and 
divisions provide information, 
educational material, and services 
useful to the retail trade, will 
describe briefly how their offices 
fit into the picture. 


At an afternoon session the re- 
tailers will advise the Depart- 
ment of Commerce what the re- 
tailers need most in the way of 
services, informatioin, and facts 
from the Department. 
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| Reat Estate Securities | 





HOTEL STOCKS 


For the first time in many years, real estate investors have been 
confronted with a decline in hotel equities in sympathy with general 


corporate securities. 


prices (although without much selling pressure) are: 


The reasons advanced for ‘this recession in 


(1) that the 


recently granted 20% increase in wages to hotel employees will cut 
deeply into hotel earnings, and (2) that hotel occupancy will decline 





from its war peak. 


High Bid 

1946 8-20-46 
ee 12% 8 
Governor Clinton___. 85 75 
ae 22% 16 
Park Central_____--- 22 19 
I ee 25 20 
Savoy -Plaza___..___- 37% 28 
Sherry Netherlands__ 16% 15 
Waldorf-Astoria _____ 15% 10% 


While the weight of this rea- 
soning cannot be gainsaid and 
hotel stocks have retreated sub- 
stantially from their highs (as in- 
dicated in the above table), more 
farsighted investors and analysts 
advance the following arguments 
to support their thesis that hotel 
stocks are “cheap”: 

(1) The Office of Price Admin- 
istration has granted that there is 
a sharp distinction be¢ween hotels 
and apartment buildings, and has 
lent a favorable ear to proposals 
to increase hotel room rentals up 
to 10%. Most hotel proprietors 
confidently expect that an in- 
crease soon will be forthcoming. 

(2) Granting a possible decline 
in hotel room occupancy, it is 
nonetheless true that the hotel 
business may still be extremely 
profitable since in many instances 
more than 50% of hotel revenues 
is derived from sales of food and 
beverages. 

(3) Resumption of tourist and 
business travel and conventions 
will tend to moderate the possible 
reduction in occupancy. 

(4) (Perhaps the most cogent 
ef the counter arguments con- 
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SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
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) cerns the factor of competition.) 
The new construction program is 





practically at an impasse, primar- 


ily because of material shortages 
at current price levels. Assuming 
that the building.program soon 
gets under way, it will still be 
impossible for ‘high-costing con- 
struction to compete with the es- 
tablished hotels at the prevailing 
ceiling rentals. Further, the peak 
war years have permitted hotels 
like the Waldorf, Commodore, 
Park Central and Lexington to 
reduce quite sharply their fixed 
indebtedness, resulting in substan- 
tial interest savings to the proper- 
ties and placing the equities in 


a favorable position. 





How High Silver Prices? 


By WILLIAM G. THURBER* 


Chairman, Silver Committee, American National 
Retail Jewelers Association 


Silverware manufacturer expresses belief aim of Silver Bloc is to 


increase silver bullion price to $1.29 an ounce and higher. 


Cites 


view of Western mining journal of object to restore old 16 to 1 
ratio with gold. Points out silverware manufacturers have not 
increased prices, due to failure of OPA to grant price rise, but 
holds present prices cannot long continue. 


You all know that we have 90.5 silver, after a heck of a battle. 
There seems to be some question as to who won, Some members of 
®& 


the industry 
think that the 
industry lost 
its fight. 
Others think it 
won 2a victory. 

The mining 
interests out 
there are very 
Sure that they 
lost the fight, 
and are just 
beginning to 
scrap. The 
Emergency 
Committee 
which was 
formed some 
months ago 
still has plans for the future. I 
expect another meeting is going 
to be held very soon, at which 
a campaign will bé laid out to 
meet what we expect‘is coming 
from the mining interests. 

There is no question that they 
want $1.29 silver, and it may be 
$2.19 silver! I think perhaps the 
best way to give you an idea of 
how the field is running is to read 
you a recent editorial in the pub- 
lication entitled ‘“‘The Mining Rec- 
ord.” 

This article appeared on July 
11, 1946, and bore the heading, 
“Battle for Silver Just Getting 
Started.” 


“The campaign of misrepresen- 
tation carried on by the silver- 
ware manufacturers and jewelers, 
and backed by silver-using in- 
dustries over the nation, against 
patriotic Congressmen striving to 
secure a fair price for producers 
of silver in the mining districts of 
the West, has been successful in 
dishonestly convincing the un- 
thinking public in the Eastern 
States and wobbly members of 





Wm. G. Thurber 





the H t hi é > | . 
2 Oe en Tone the |that the mining interests are not 


miners are trying to put over a 
gouge on the poverty-stricken 
manufacturers of plate and jew- 
elry. Such is the power of pub- 
licity where uncounted millions 





*An address delivered by Mr. 
Thurber before the 4lst Annual 
Convention, American National 
Retail Jewelers Association, New 
York, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1946. 








are spent to prevent the miner 
from getting an honest price for 
his production. 

‘“Otherwise honest editors. have. 
been swayed from straight think- 
ing by the plausible lies that went 
out from the jewelry headquar- 
ters. It has been but a continu- 
ance of the campaign of falsehood 
used in the conspiracy against 
William Jennings Bryan in his 
advocacy of 16 to 1; an anathema 
by the powerful manufacturing 
group getting rich through its 
purchase of cheap silver and sell- 
ing it in manufactured articles at 
hundreds if not thousands of per 
cent profit. 

“The mining West must have a’ 
militant organization to fight’ 


every encroachment on its mining‘ 


industry, The House at Washing-. 
ton, with its preponderance of 
eastern votes, can prevent the} 
West from securing its rights as 
regards metal prices and a fair’ 
opportunity to finance new min- 
ing development. 

“We are certainly without any 
fighting spirit when we allow our 
rights to be wiped out through 
the bureaucratic. policies of the 
New Deal. We _ should _ rebel 
against this unfair eastern domi- 
nation and Set up trade barriers if 
needed to bring a return of com- 
mon sense to the provincial east- 
ern group who ride roughshod 
over our needs. 

“The Federal Securities Law is 
stopping new eastern develop- 
ment and forcing investors and 
speculators into eastern ventures. 
It is time to demand our rights. 
If present Congressmen from the 
West are not all out for every 
phase of mining in their States, 
they should be replaced.” 

I think you can see from that 


going to quit. 

I would like to read part of an 
editorial that appeared in the 
New York “Herald Tribune” un- 
der-date of Aug. 5, 1946. 


“To the Silver Bloc, and the sil- 
ver worshippers, in short, the new 
law doesn’t mean just a new and 
higher price for silver; it means 
that 70% of the ‘road back’ has 


been traversed te the days when 
an ounce of silver was rated at 
one-sixteenth the value of gold, 
then and up to 1934, officially es- 
tablished. at $20.67. 


“That this is the present major 
objective of the Silver Bloc can 
hardly be seriously questioned. 
After that, if experience ‘teaches 
anything, will come the drive to 
advance the figure to $2.18, the 
price needed to bring the 16-1 


ratio into line with the recent up- 


ward revision of the statutory 
price of gold to $35 an ounce. 
What the next objective will be 
no one Can say at the present time. 
But of one thing we may be cer- 
tain—there will be one.” 


In contacting the various Sena- 
tors down in Washington, in sup- 
port of 7l-cent silver, we were 
greatly disappointed in the fail- 
ure of some of those who had 
been looked upon as dependable 
to come across with the needed 
votes. 


In case you want to check up 
on how your Senators voted on 
the question, I have a list I am 
going to ask to have tacked up at 
the back of the hall so that you 
can see whether your Senators 
came across. You can glance at 
it and see whether they were the 
ones who fell by the wayside from 
pressure that was exerted in one 
Way or another. 


At the present time, as far as 
the prices of silver manufacturers 
are concerned, all manufacturers 
are holding to the prices which 
were in existence previous to 
June 30. In order for manufac- 
turers to have made any changes 
in their prices, there would have 
to be action by OPA, which was 
anticipated shortly after that or- 
ganization was brought back to 
partial life, but so far there has 
been no action. 


So, even though some manufac- 
turers, or all manufacturers, had 
expected an increase in the price 
of flatware, it was impossible to 
do so. One or two manufacturers 
announced increases, on the as- 
sumption that OPA would clear 
silver, of approximately 10%, but 
the failure of OPA to come across 
made it necessary for them to 
withdraw it. 


At the present time, therefore, 
prices of silver plateware to the 
public will remain the same. How 
long that condition will remain, 
I do not know. It is my personal 
opinion that if there was to be 
any rise of price in the finished 
product, this would be the time 
—or would have been the time— 
to do it, rather than a month or 
six months later. 





Max Bilgrey to Study 
Conditions in Europe 


Max Bilgrey of Ira Haupt & 
Co., 111 Broadway. New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, sailed for Europe 
Aug. 20 aboard the Holland- 
American liner ‘“Westerdam.”’ He 
is going to make a study of eco- 
nomic and financial conditions in 
France, Belgium, and Holland. 
One of his first stops will be in 
Holland, where he has an appoint- 
ment with the Netherlands’ Min- 
ister of Finance to discuss eco- 
nomic relations with his country. 








Reporter’s 


Report 





The investment banking in- 
dustry now has seen nearly every- 
thing! Only a short while ago un- 
derwriting firms were plagued 
with an. epidemic of private 
placements, that is sale of new se- 
curities direct by the issuer to an 
institution or a group of institu- 
tional investors. But it remained 
for this week to bring something 
entirely new in that direction 
when, to all practical purposes, 
the issuer proceeded to outbid 
two banking syndicates for an of- 
fering of $7,900,000 first mortgage 
bonds of the Union Railroad Co. 

The road, not to be confused 
with the Union Pacific Railroad 
Co., vast trunk line, is a short- 
haul carrier operating in Penn- 
sylvania. Bids for the new issue 
were invited several weeks ago to 
be opened on Tuesday this week, 
the sale of the bonds being de- 
signed to provide funds for the 
retirement of two smaller loans 
falling due Sept. 1 next. 


Only one of the two banking 
bids received was entered by a 
syndicate which normally is 
active in the flotation of new 
cerporate issues. The second 
banking bid was made by a 
house which frequently has 
acted in the capacity of agent 
for institutional investors. It 
made little difference however, 
since both bids were tepped by 
a tender entered by the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The latter company, which 
guarantees the principal and in- 
terest of the two maturing issues, 
is committed on a similar basis as 
far as the new issue is concerned. 
The banking firms may have felt 
some cause for griping but the is- 
suer certainly had no ground for 
being upset. Quite to the con- 
trary the company, by reason of 
the Steel bid, realized $110,000 
more than it would have, had only 
the two banking bids been sub- 
mitted. 


Par for 50-year 3s. 

The bidders for the Union Rail- 
road Co. bonds were called upon 
to name the coupon rate as well as 
the price. All three named the 
same interest rate, 3%, for the 
issue. 

The higher of the two banking 
groups offered to pay the com- 
pany a price of 98.80, this repre- 
senting what was looked upon 
as a probable insurance company 
bid. The second banking aggre- 
gation, which presumably con- 
templated reoffering to the public, 
bid a price of 98.60. 


U. S. Steel Corporation, evi- 
ently having surplus funds 
available and, what with the 
Treasury retiring anether billion 
of its maturing debt, seemingly 
decided that if it figured the 
bonds good enough to guarantee 
as to principal and interest, it 
might just as well hold them as 
an investment and have the 
benefit of the 3% return af- 
forded. 

(Continued on page 1049) 








Firm Trading Markets: 


California & New York 
Real Estate Issues 
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J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., 
Tele. SF 61 & 62 


San Francisco 4 
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| Commodore Hotel, Inc. 
| Fred F. French Investing Pfd. 
| Tudor City—all units . 
61 Broadway Common 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 
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Calls Truman Budget 


union can’t expect the Exchange 


much like the bull in the china 


anton it were so much dirt. The] ing wild promises and acting very 


“Boom and Bust!’ 


“The nation’s 40 million citizens who pay direct Federal taxes 
face a rude and costly awakening if they rely on the Truman Admin- 


@> 


istration to 





4 





protect their 
pocketbooks,” 
Senator Styles 
Bridges of 
New Hamp- 
shire warned 
in a_ state 
ment issued 
on Aug. 19. 
Senator 
Bridges is 
ranking Re- 
publican 
member of the 
Senate Ap- > 
propriations , —ie 
Committee: Sen. Styles Bridges 
Character-— 
izing the President’s 1947 budget | 
as revised on Aug. 4, 1946, ‘‘an ex- | 
periment in profligacy,’ Senator | 
Bridges stated: 
“Although income for fiscal | 
1947 is now estimated to be $39.6 | 
billion instead of $31.5 billion es 
timated in January 1946 


into the 


Senator, 





nues for 











the | through 


that few citizens seem to realize 
the staggeringly large sums of 
revenue that are likely to be paid 


Treasury in taxes. “The 


estimated $39.6 billion,” said the 


“is really eight times as 


much revenue as was available in 
any year prior to 1948. 
much as aggregate Federal reve- 


It is as 


the 10 deficit years from 


July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1940. It 
is nearly one-half of all receipts 
during the first 142 years of our 
government, 1789 to 1930.” 
Sénator Bridges asked: “What 
| kind of double-talk is the Presi- 
dent feeding the American peo- 
ple when he stated on page four 
of his review ‘Budgetary policies 
have become a major weapon to 
fight the kind of “boom and bust” 
which followed World War 1.’ 
Government wage policies, inven 
tory hoarding by government cor- 
| porations, restraints on production 


OPA and other devices, 


President clings to the old New) super taxation of private instru 
Deal habit of deficits, predicting a | ments of production and bureau 
net deficit of $1.9 billion in 1947.| cratic siphoning of private pro. 
It’s getting so that deficits and) duction income for non-—produc- 


New Deal management are virtu 
ally synonymous. With $8 billion | among 
of estimated new revenue that he | 
didn’t have in January of this| 


tive New Deal experiments are 


the worst inflationary 


techniques that could be foisted 
on a tolerant public. 


Yet the 


year he still can’t balance the! President says his policy is anti- 


budget. In my judgment this is a 
shocking state of affairs. 
“Despite honeyed phrases to/| 
the contrary,” continued Senator | 
Bridges, “the President has 
demonstrated neither real desire | 
or even ability to satisfy citizen | 
demands that the Federal Budget | 
be balanced. Is our government 
to continue one of administrative 
Squander-mania? We can’t bal- 
ance the budget during war, nor 
is it desirable that we try to do so, 
but peace is a different matter. 
For the past 15 years, however, 
the successive Democratic admin 
istration demonstrate that they 
see no difference between war 
and peace—both are excuses for 
deficit-spending. If a number of | 
the spending programs proposed | 
by the President had been adopt 
ed, the budgetary deficit would be | 
even greater than the $1.9 billion | 
currently estimated. 
Senator Bridges 


the 


We will 


Mr. 








“The 
Bridges, 
giving 


emphasized 


inflationary. 
markable reasoning. 

“There’s only one solution to 
problem,” 
“and that is an aroused, even’ an- 
gered public. 
not enough. The Federal bureau- 
cracy needs a good housecleaning. 


This is truly re- 


stated Bridges, 


Mere protests are 


never have fiscal sanity, 


balanced budgets or justice for 
the ‘nations’ taxpayers as long as 
the New Deal bureaucrats can 
claim every taxpayer dollar for 
their own.” 

“Looking at the Federal budget, 
Truman says, 
don’t know how to cut it but I can 
sure make it smell nice.” 


in effect, I 


fact is,’ said Senator 
“President Truman is 
the country a_ budget 


further revised and designed for 
New Deal boom and bust spend 
ing. The Federal Budget needs a 
| sharp Presidential knife and not 
just a sharp Presidential tongue.” 


Wall Street Union Runs Into Legal Snag in Its 
Aitempt to Obtain Election in Brokerage Firm 


Ye (Continued from page 1009) 
ability of the Exchange to main-,;elements that make for general 


tain operations during the recent | 
walk-out of employees is an in- 
dication of what is possible for 
the Exchange to do. 

What is very likely to develop 
in the event of a really prolonged 
and bitter fight is wide-spread 
over-the-counter trading in listed 
securities. Of course, the Board of 
Governors of the NYSE would 
have to consent to over-the- 
counter trading in big board se- 
curities by member firms. The 
facilities of other exchanges both | 
in this country and in Canada. 
might also be utilized. Many | 
members of the NYSE are also) 
members of other exchanges and | 
transferring business from New} 
York to these other points would | 
be a relatively easy matter for | 
them at least in the case of big’ 
board securities that are listed on 
other exchanges. It is estimated 
half of the securities listed on the 
big board are also listed on an- 
other exchange. 


morale 


drama 


When 
er come 
develop 


back at 


among its ranks. 
the first flush of excitement and 
are over; 
reveal some of the devastating ef- 
fects it can have on both “labor” 
and “management.” 


considerably higher. 
not a pretty thing to contemplate 
from any point of view and for a 
union not to exhaust every other 
possibility of coming 
| with an employer before resorting 
to the strike or, for that matter, 
even talking about it, is a very 
/serious matter indeed. 

| In its present struggle for high- 


When 


the strike will 


the pay checks no long- 
in, tensions are bound to 
in all the ordinary rela- 


tions which a man has with his 
fellows, including his own family. 
The unemployment benefits which 
|the strikers will be able to re- 
ceive will be small and will prove 
to be little comfort indeed, espe- 
cially when it is considered that 


work earnings would be 
A strike is 


to terms 


The union is taking the matter|er wages and supposedly better 


of the strike which it threatens, working 
very lightly, it seems. It appar-| failing 


will need all the financial re-| has had 


conditions, the union is 


to distinguish between 
ently forgets that in a strike it| friends and enemies. 


The union 
a contract with the New 


sources it can muster, it will need| York Stock Exchange for four 


all the friends 
get, it will 


it can 
need 


possibly | years and it is a mistake of the 
sympathetic | first order, from the strictly labor 


public opinion. It will need, that|.point of view, for the union to 


is, all the tangible and intangible kick the Exchange around 


as 


to accede to its every whim but 
one fact which the union has ne- 
glected to point out to its mem- 
bership is that the Exchange has 
never closed its doors to any rep- 
resentative of the union. The Ex- 
change has always been willing to 
discuss the question, so to speak, 
and this willingness to discuss is 
of the very essence of collective 
bargaining. 

To use the Exchange as a 
weapon with which to intimidate 
the firms on the “Street” is a 
clumsy procedure that is very 
likely to boomerang with dev- 
astating force against the union 
and so injuring the cause of union- 
ization a great deal more than 
overcoming any resistance on the 
part of the firms to recognize the 
union or to negotiate terms. 

The union is trying to do in two 
months what in the normal proc- 
ess of development it should take 
any union two years or more to 
achieve. The union isn’t taking 
sufficient heed of the determina- 
tion of many firms—and especial- 
ly of particular partners in those 
firms—to have nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the union. Some 
firms, especially those which have 
shown a proper regard for their 
labor relations in past years, will 
certainly succeed in resisting any 
attempt by the union to force an 
unsatisfactory contract upon them. 
The UFE will find that it is one 
thing for the large national unions 
to organize the vast mass-pro- 
duction industries and something 
else for any union, large or small, 
to organize small firms such as 
are to be found on Wall Street. 
The UFE won’t be dealing with 
the management of large corpora- 
tions but with ‘the various part- 
ners who own the business them- 
selves. 

Face-saving would be a rela- 
tively easy matter for either side 
at this stage of the conflict and it 
probably goes without saying that 
the entire money and _ securities 
market in New York and else- 
where — because New York is a 
world market— would probably 
welcome such gestures of friend- 
ship and good intentions as either 
the union or the Stock Exchange 
and the firms that are being ap- 
proached by the union at this time 
may find it in their power to 
make. When there is a will, they 
say, there is a way. No one has 
anything to gain from a strike 
prematurely called. Labor, if any- 
one, has the most to lose. It 
should be fairly evident, even to 
the casual outsider, that mer- 
chants of finance have ample 
funds with which to weather out 
—with which to endure—any con- 
flict that may develop in the 
labor field. Just how long the 
public would sit passively by in 
such a conflict is still another 
angle to the problem. 

If there are any labor malad- 
justments in the industry, it might 
conceivably be that this is as good 
a time as any to throw the spot- 
light uvon them. Approached 
with the correct attitude, how- 
ever, these problems don’t have to 
be stumbling blocks in the path of 
amicable employer-employee re- 
lationships. It might be very well 
for labor to realize at this point, 
however, that it can have either 
high wages or a high degree of 
employment among its ranks but 
very likely not both. There is a 
happy balance to be reached in 
the matter of wages and this bal- 
ance is not easily achieved. If 
and when new higher wage rates 
are secured, marginal workers in 
the ranks of labor, that is, those 
who can not measure up to the 
standard of production or service 
for their group, will probably 
have to look for reemployment 
elsewhere. 

In Wall Street, it is either a 
feast or a famine, as the saying 
goes. If the union is merely try- 
ing to get what it can for its 
membership while the getting is 
good, then its actions are under- 





standable but the union will 
probably be short-lived, too. Mak- 





shop in its relations with the Ex- 
change and the firms with which 
it is seeking contracts, however, 
are certainly not going to get it 
far. By following such a course, 
the union is only making the 
struggle that much harder for it- 
self. 

The union is giving the im- 
pression of seeking the easy way 
out of its difficulties. Unwilling 
to build stone upon stone, it em- 
ploys all available shortcuts. It is 
doubtful whether expanding at 
the rate it is the union can have 
sufficient control over its lieuten- 
ants to be able to guarantee labor 
peace in the securities market for 
any appreciable length of time. It 
would probably be safe to pre- 
dict that rival unions will develop 
out of the membership now 
mushrooming into existence. The 
present situation portends only 
coming jurisdictional strife. 
Whatever may be the outcome 
of the immediate struggle of the 
union to gain recognition from 
Harris, Upham & Co., the union is 
certain to run into a stone wall of 
opposition from most if not all the 
other firms on the “Street.” 
Many of the partners of the vari- 
ous firms fear the implications of 
unionization. The union will 
probably find it easier to win the 
respect of these men with whom 
it must deal personally eventu- 
ally by adhering strictly to the 
terms of any contract to which it 
affixes its signature. At the pres- 
ent time, this means adhering 
faithfully to the terms of the 
contract with the NYSE and the 
other institutions with which it 
has agreements. If there is any- 
thing Wall Street respects, it is a 
man’s word. 


In the case of Harris, Upham & 
Co. and the UFE before the New 
York State Labor Relations Board, 
a question of jurisdiction has 
arisen. In hearings before Trial 
Examiner I. L. Broadwin Mon- 









day and again yesterday, counsel 
for Harris, Upham & Co. contend- 
ed that it is the National Labor 
Relations Board and not the State 
Board which should have juris- 
diction over the dispute with the 
union. Harris, Upham & Co. be- 
lieves that since it does business 
on a national scale, the National 
Board should get the case. The 
union kept repeating that it 
doesn’t care whether the National 
or the State Board has jurisdic- 
tion and that all it wants is an 
election at Harris, Upham & Co., 
fairly conducted. Mr. Broadwin 
raised the point that the State 
Board proceeds exactly as the 
National Board does and con- 
tended further, along with counsel 
for the union, that it has beem 
the policy of the National Board 
to refer cases involving financial 
institutions to a State Board until 
such time as the union itself com— 
mences to operate on a national 
basis. Two cases involving simi- 
lar disputes over jurisdiction, but 
not involving financial institu- 
tions are now before the Supreme 
Court of the United States for 
final determination. The Supreme 
Court will probably take up these 
cases in the fall. Mr. Broadwin on 
Monday reserved decision in the 
case but he indicated yesterday 
that he expects to reach a deci- 
sion relatively soon. 

It is not known to what extent 
legal delays in the Harris, Upham 
& Co. case may affect the union’s 
plans to organize the Wall Street 
community. The fact that the 
union’s contract with the Stock 
Exchange expires on October 15 
will probably be the single most 
important factor in the determina- 
tion of what the union will think 
it should do. The union is seek— 
ing a multiple contract covering 
the entire industry and it is dif- 
ficult to see how it could achieve 
its objective without approaching 
the various firms at the same time 
that it negotiates with the Ex- 
change. 
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Biggest business in the U. S. today is 


billion at retail. Any industry so great 
deserves the attention of many investors 
—and to provide them with authentic 
information on which to base invest- 
ment decisions, we have published 
“Foops—1946.” 


This new booklet examines the 
business as a whole, gives de- 
tailed information on six im- 
portant segments of the indus- 
try and supplies individual 
analyses of 35 leading compa- 
nies, as well as pertinent facts 
on 23 others. Also included is 
a table showing principal 
brands manufactured by 33 
prominent companies. 

You may have a copy of “Foops— 


1946” without charge and without 
obligation merely by writing for it. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Uptown Office: 730 FIFTH AVENUE 
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an annual volume of $44 


Address Department “T-2.” 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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President Truman’s pocket veto of the revised railroad reor- 
ganization legislation came as quite a suprise to the financial com- 
munity. While the reasoning behind the action appears vague and 


unconvincing the respite afforded 


ponents of sound reorganizations. 


gives at least some hope to pro- 
The President declared himself 


in sympathy with the general aims of the legislation but dissatisfied 





——@®with its form. 
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Presumably now 
any reorganization legislation will 
be postponed at least until well 
into next year and many rail 
analysts are of the opinion that 
by that time, with the bubble of 
phenomenal wartime profits burst, 
there will be little earnings sup- 
port for agitation for more liberal 
capitalizations. 

The President’s action in veto- 
ing the bill has further confused 
the already thoroughly muddled 
reorganization picture. Most fi- 
nancial cireles feel that with the 
necessary delay in enacting any 
new legislation it should be pos- 
sible at least to consummate the 
St. Louis-San Francisco and Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western re- 
organizations. Both of these plans 
have been voted on by security 
holders and confirmed by the 
courts. The Supreme Court has 
upheld the Denver plan and has 
refused to grant a writ in the case 
of the Frisco. In both instances 
only mechanical steps remain in 
order to consummate the plans. 

The confusion caused by the 
checkered career of the proposed 
revised reorganization procedure 
has naturally had an adverse 
market influence on the securities 
of all reorganization carriers. In 
their present temper neither in- 
vestors nor speculators are in- 
clined to tie up their funds in 
uncertainties and potential in- 
terminable litigation. In sympathy 
with this general attitude the se- 
curities of Missouri Pacific, par- 
icularly the junior bonds, have 
sold off quite substantially from 
their earlier 1946 highs. This pes- 
simism hardly appears to be war- 





ranted by the facts. Regardless 
of whether or not new legislation 
is ever passed it is obvious that 
the present Missouri Pacific plan 
is obsolete and will have to be 
changed. Even without any lib- 
eralization of the capitalization 
originally authorized by the Com- 
mission such a change should 
bring a material improvement in 
the treatment accorded the out- 
standing bonds, 

Since the present plan was 
drawn up, Missouri Pacific has 
accomplished a significant reduc- 
tion in its senior debt represented 
by the Iron Mountain bonds and 
the RFC and bank loans. These 
claims aggregated close to $66,- 
000,000 and under the plan were 
to receive a total of some $55,000,- 
000 in new fixed interest bonds. 
When it is considered that the 
Missouri Pacific Ist and Refund- 
ing Mortgage bonds were sched- 
uled to receive in the aggregate 
only around $89,000,000 in new ist 
Mortgage bonds (they were to 
have the rest of the claim filled 
out in junior securities), the per- 
centage improvement in treatment 
made possible by the debt retire- 
ments is obvious. 

Furthermore, it should be fea- 
sible under present conditions to 
put a lower coupon on the Series 
C new Ist Mortgage bonds than 
the 4% set in the original plan. 
On such a basis, if the Commis- 
sion were to leave fixed charges 
at the level approved in the orig- 
inal plan it would be possible to 
create a substantially larger face 
amount of new fixed interest 
bonds for distribution to the old 
bondholders. The $89,000,000 of 
Ist 4s allocated to the present Ist 
and Refunding Mortgage bonds 
could, if a 3% coupon were sub- 
stituted, be replaced by some 
$119,000,000 of new bonds without 
increasing the allowable fixed 
charges. 


Merely through reallocation of 
bonds that were to be issued to 
satisfy the senior claims, since 
paid off, and substituting a 3% 


;couvon on the new fixed debt 
‘without cutting allowable fixed 
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charges, it would be possible to 
more than double the lst Mort- 
gage treatment of the present Ist 
and Refunding bonds. There is 
one other consideration that will 
presumably also influence the 
eventual alteration of the Mis- 
souri Pacific plan. The subsidiary 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, 
which is included along with In- 





ternational-Great Northern in the 
plan, is sufficiently strong finan- 
cially to pay off all of its back in- 
terest. Such a step, reducing total 
claims against the estate, appears 


likely if, as is generally expected, 
the whole plan goes back to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
for revision. 





Committee of the Association of 


no more than $6 billions. 


further sub- 
Stantial eCONn- ger» 
omies in oper- 
ation, or to: 
raise their 
own prices for 
services ren- 
dered.” This 
is the final 
conclusion of 
the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Eco- 
nomic Study * 4 
of the Rail- 
road Commit- 
tee for the 
Study of 
Transporta- 
tion, after as- 
sembling and analyzing pertinent 
facts bearing upon the future of 
transportation, as of the close of 
1945. 

The committee’s report, pre- 
pared with the assistance of the 





Julius H. Parmelee 


Economic and 
Transportation Trends 


American Railroads, assisted by 


Julius H. Parmelee, analyzes pertinent facts bearing upon future of 
transportation. Says choice confronting railroads is (1) either te 
increase traffic; or (2) to institute further operating economies; 
or (3) to raise rates. Sees maximum railroad revenues in 1950 at 


“The problem confronting the railroads is either to increase their 
traffic to greater volumes than are now indicated, or to institute 
© 








Decision on Bank Participation 
Agreement Plan Faces RFG 


The RFC, whose life has been prolonged by Congress from Jan. 
22, 1947, to June 30, 1947, must soon decide whether to extend beyond 
Jan. 22 next the Bank Participation Agreement Plan which it has 
been operating since April 1945. 
receiving the active consideration of RFC officials now. 


Bureau of Railway Economics and 
its director, Dr. J. H. Parmelee, 
presents in 187 pages of text, 75 
tables and 40 charts, the most 
comprehensive and at the same 
time the most concise study of 
economic facts, past and present, 
and the most searching ‘analysis of 
future trends, ever undertaken by 
the railroad industry. 

The committee deals with past 
records and future trends of pop— 
ulation, industrial and agricul- 
tural production, construction, 
trade, labor force and employ- 
ment, and financial aspects of the 
economy. The effects of war upon 
economic development and pros-— 
pects are traced. Special attention 
is given to the prospects of trans— 
poration in general and railroads 
in particular. 

“The American nation has never 

(Continued on page 1044) 


The subject is believed to be 





Plan was established after the 
Corporation had made a nation- 
wide survey of banking and busi- 
ness suggestions as to how RFC 
could most effectively utilize its 
lending powers and facilities in 
helping to assure an adequate 
supply of credit for the use of 
private industry and finance in 
developing post-war industrial 
expansion, particularly through 
the establishment of many new 
business enterprises and the ex- 
pansion of existing enterprises. 
Under the Plan, banks may 
make loans to business concerns 
with a practically automatic guar- 
anty by RFC up to 75% of each 
loan made under the Agreement. 
The bank advances the credit and 
handles the loan itself. RFC 
simply commits itself, subject to 
the provisions of the Agreement, 
to take over part of the loan if 
the bank so desires, upon 10 days’ 
notice; thus, in effect, insuring 
liquidity for the portion of the 
loan covered by the Agreement 


According to the RFC, the BPA® 





in case the borrower slows down 
in his repayments. 

Early this year RFC extended 
the protection of the RFC Blanket 
Participation Agreement with 
banks to include loans made by 
banks to contractors or other 
business enterprises interested im 
building residences. 


Seismograph Service 
Stock on Market 


An issue of 140,000 shares of 
common stock of the Seismograph 
Service Corp. is being offered to— 


day at $12 per share by a syn- 
dicate headed by Paul H. Davis 
& Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. Of the total 70,000 
shares are being sold on behalf 
of the company, and. 70,000 on 
behalf of selling stockholders. 
Company will use the proceeds for 
working capital and to reduce a 
bank loan. 
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RFC Gives Account of War Risk Insurance 


Reports War Damage Corporation, created by Congress, has earned 
$221 millions in profits on more than 8,700,000 policies. Contin- 
gent liabilities reached a peak of $140 billions. 


In a statement issued by the 


Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


tion, the operations of the War Damage Corporation, authorized by 


Congress on Dec. 13, 1941, to af-® 


ford the public protection of loss 
qdue to enemy action, are summar- 
ized as the corporation has prac- 
tically ceased business, and has 
issued no policies since March of 
this year. The report may be 
taken as a final statement of op- 
erations. The text follows: 


Owing to the uncertainties in- 
volved, and the inadequacies of 
existing insurance reserves, war 
risk insurance on other than 
marine risks was practically un- 
obtainable after the outbreak of 
the war. In this emergency, Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
executed the charter of War 
Damage Corporation on Dec. 13, 
1941, to provide governmental in- 
surance against loss of or damage 
to property as a result of enemy 
attack. 

On March 27, 1942, Congress 
authorized War Damage Corpo- 
ration to grant two types of pro- 
tection against enemy attack, (1) 
“reasonable” free protection un- 
til policies of insurance should be 
made available, and (2) “reason- 
able” protection under policies of 
insurance for which a premium 
Was required to be charged. Poli- 
cies of insurance were made 
available on July 1, 1942, at pre- 
mium rates that were uniform 
throughout the United States and 
its Territories and possessions, 
and averaged about 10¢ per $100 
for annual policies, without lia- 
bility for assessments or addi- 
tional premiums during the an- 
mual term. 

By the act authorizing such 
protection, Congress empowered 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to supply War Damage Cor- 
poration with funds to an amount 
not exceeding $1,000,000,000. Un- 
der the insurance programs thus 
provided by War Damage Corpo- 
ration, any deficit, to the extent 
of $1,000,000,000, would have been 
met out of the United States 
Treasury. Conversely, any profit 
that results from the operations 
of War Damage Corporation will 
under existing law be distributed 
to Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, and all property of the 
latter, upon its liquidation, will in 
turn be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Reasonable protection for prop- 
erty in the United States and its 
Territories and possessions was 
automatic and without charge 
from Dec. 7, 1941, until policies 
of insurance became available on 
July 1, 1942. Thereafter War 
Damage Corporation’s activities 
were carried on through 546 fire 
insurance companies which serv- 
iced the “general” program and 
88 casualty and surety companies 
through which insurance of 
money, precious metals and se- 
curities was made _ available. 
These participating companies 
acted as “Fiduciary Agents” of 
War Damage Corporation, receiv- 
ing applications and premiums, 
issuing policies of insurance, and 
servicing such policies. The com- 
panies acting as Fiduciary Agents 
under each program participated 
in the underwriting of that pro- 
gram to the aggregate extent of 
10%, subject to a limit of $20,000,- 
000 with respect to losses under 
the general program, and of $5,- 
000,000 under the money and se- 
curities program. Participations 
in profits are similarly limited 
under each program. The Fidu- 
ciary Agents received out of each 
premium an expense reimburse- 
ment equivalent to 34% of the 
premium with a minimum of 50¢ 
per policy and a maximum of 
$700 per policy, subject to adjust- 
ment on the basis of actual ex- 
penses. Insurance agents and 
brokers who submitted applica- 
tions received out of each pre- 
mium a service fee of 5% of the 








premium, subject to a minimum 
of $1 and a maximum of $1,000 
per policy. 
On March 31, 1944, and again 
on Feb. 28, 1945, War Damage 
Corporation made public an- 
nouncement. that insurance duly 
in effect on those dates would be 
extended for an additional term 
of 12 months from the respective 
dates of expiration of such insur- 
ance without payment of addi- 
tional premium or other charge. 
Losses sustained in Hawaii, the 
Aleutian Islands, and elsewhere 
during’ the period from Dec. 7, 
1941, to July 1, 1942, have been 
adjusted by War Damage Corpo- 
ration out of funds provided by 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion pursuant to statutory au- 
thority, and other losses sustained 
during that period, including 
those of recently repatriated in- 
ternees from Pacific island bases 
on Wake, Guam, and elsewhere 
are currently being paid out of 
the same funds. 
On March 1, 1946, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation an- 
nounced that in view of the lack 


‘of substantial demand for war 


risk insurance after V-J Day, no 
poplicies would be issued on and 
after March 16, 1946. 

The corporation has earned ap- 
proximately $221,000,000 in prof- 
its (before payment of participa- 
tions) on more than 8,700,000 pol- 
icies and renewal certificates of 
insurance issued. Under these 
policies the corporation’s contin- 
gent liabilities reached a maxi- 
mum of about $140,000,000,000. 

——————— EE 


Francis |. du Pont 
Billboard Campaign 


Outdoor advertising by a se- 
curities firm is being used in New 
York City for the first time with 
the opening of a campaign by 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
leading stock and commodity ex- 
changes. The brokers maintain 
14 offices in the metropolitan area 
and offices in Wilmington, Phila- 
delphia and Rochester. Copy, 
which will be changed from time 
to time, appears on a modernistic 
billboard, 72x18 feet, located at 
149th Street alongside the tracks 
of the New York Central and New 
Haven Railroad systems. The 
message is delivered to over 200,- 
000 persons traveling daily to and 
from points in New England and 
the West. The campaign is being 
conducted by Doremus & Com- 
pany through General Outdoor 
Advertising Co. 


Thomas J. McGahan 
With Rollins & Sons 


Thomas J. McGahan is joining 
the staff of E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
Inc., 40 Wall Street, New York 
City. Mr. McGahan has been as- 
sociated with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Ray Kenney’s Daughter 
Wins Ribbon at 
Horse Show 


That gleam in the eye of Ray 
Kenney of C. E. de Willers & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York City, 
and founder of I. C. T. A., is due 
to the Second-Place Ribbon won 
by his 15-year-old daughter, Pa- 
tricia, at the Annual Camp Lake 
Greeley Horse Show at Lake 
Greeley, Pa. One hundred and 
fourteen girls participated in the 
show. Ray says, “My cup run- 
neth over and the nickels spent at 





Feltman’s Merry-go-round were 
not wasted.” 


(Continued from page 1010) 
Prices compiled by this agency 
have been severely criticized, 
they are still used extensively by 
scholars and practical economists 
as indications of the relative level 
of prices in different periods. 


_ “Unfortunately these monthly 
index numbers do not become 
available in final form until about 
two months after the esd of the 
month to which they apply. Also, 
in the period prior to the suspen- 
sion of OPA they failed to take 
adequate account of black market 
prices of many commodities 
which were practically unobtain- 
able on any other markets. 

“For more immediately avail-— 
able measurements other index 
numbers compiled by various au- 
thorities must be used. It is too 
much to hope that these current 
indexes will be as comprehensive 
or reliable as the BLS monthly 
data on wholesale prices. or con-— 
sumer prices. Nevertheless, since 
they are watched closely in criti-— 
cal periods, it is desirable to ex- 
amine them in regard to methods 
of construction, past history, and 
current movements (June and 
July 1946). Such an examination 
is the purpose of this report.” 

The report of NAM places the 
various price statistics in their 
relative perspective and following 
a detailed analysis itemizes the 
points of criticism as follows: 

“1. The effect on prices of the 
elimination of subsidies is not 
measured by any of the price in- 
dexes in use; 

“2. Wholesale price statistics 
for period prior to July Ist, 
against which the July figures are 
related, were computed at ceiling 
prices disregarding the fact that 
in many commodities the bulk 
transactions took place in black 
markets; 


the period was much less than 
0, 

“6. The inerease in consumer 
prices actually paid was negligi- 
ble. The 54%% increase in these 
prices for the month ending July 
15, as shown by the prelminary 
BLS release, resulted almost ex-— 
clusively from reported increases 
in the prices of meat-and dairy 
products—the same products dealt 
in most extensively in black mar 
kets and also most heavily sub 
sidized.” 

Asserting that the “shocking 
examples of individual price 
rises and the interpretations of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
commodity statistics bespoke po- 
litical ends instead of impartial 
reporting” the NAM report con- 
tinues: 

“The 54%% increase in retail 
prices of consumer goods between 
June 15 and July 15 reported by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
an exaggeration of the real in- 
crease in the cost of living over 
that interval. This conclusion 
arises from a careful analysis of 
the statement accompanying the 
release. The  unprecedentedly 
early release of the cost of living 
data leads to the presumption that 
the 542% rise was intended as a 
measurement of the effects on the 
consumer of the suspension of 
OPA. If so, it gives a grossly ex- 
aggerated picture of rise in cost 
of living due to cessation of price 
controls. 


“It is clearly stated in the bu-— 
reau’s report that the rise is due 
almost exclusively to increases in 
the cost of foods which went up 





13%. All other items combined 
increased less than 1%. 


“The increase in the cost of 
food, in turn, is due principally 
to increases in the cost of meats 
and dairy products. On these 
items the BLS confesses that, due 





“3. Retail price statistics for 
periods prior to July Ist, against 
which the July 15th figures are 
related, fail to take adequate ac- 
count of black market prices even 
through the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has heretofore claimed 
these illegal prices were reflected 
in its retail price surveys; 

“4. Wholesale prices of basic 
raw materials rose approximately 
8% during the 25—price—control- 
free days—as contrasted to the 
general impression created by 


government statements that the 
rise approximated 25%; 

“5. The rise in wholesale prices 
generally (all raw materials and 
fabricated commodities) during 


to their scarcity, it was unable to 
obtain quetations in June for 
many cities. 

“It is in,this point that the prac 
tical weakness of the bureau’s 
figure of 542% increase lies. The 
meats and dairy products (which 
are principally responsible for the 
rise in the combined index) are 
precisely the products which were 
dealt in most extensively in black 
markets prior to the demise of 
OPA. Now, the procedure of the 
bureau in compiling its consumer- 
price data failed to take adequate 
account of black markets. While 
agents getting retail quotations 
were instructed to pay whatever 


was asked by the retailer, they 





were not instructed deliberately 


NAM Criticizes Price Rise Data 


to seek out under-the-counter 
channels for obtaining scarce 
items. The result is that in many 
cities the agents obtained no quo- 
tation whatever. Had the prices 
of meats and dairy products been 
included for June for all cities at 
their black market prices (the 
only market on which they were 
available) the increase between 
June and July would have been 
much less than was recorded. 


Also, the price rise on meats 
and dairy products was due in 
part to cessation of subsidies. But 
this was a false increase, for the 
consumer simply began to pay, as 
such, amounts he had previously 
contributed in his alternative role 
as taxpayer. 

“Thus the increase on cost of 
meat and dairy products gives a 
false picture of the effects on the 
consumer of suspension of OPA. 
As we have already mentioned 
these food items were almost ex- 
clusively responsible for the 542% 
increase in the combined “con- 
sumer price” index.” 


In stating the results of its own 
analysis, the NAM report con- 
cludes: 


“1. A genuine rise of approxi- 
mately 8% occurred in the whole— 
sale price of basic raw materials, 
during the period without price 
controls. 

“2. The rise in wholesale prices 
generally (including fabricated 
commodities) was certainly very 
much less. This is based on a re- 
lation which has held in the past 
between movements in the daily 
indexes of basic raw materials 
and in the comprehensive month- 
ly index. It appears that fluctua- 
tions in the monthly over-all in- 
dex are roughly one-fourth as 
great as the corresponding fluctu- 
ations in the daily index. Appli- 
cation of any such precise divisor 
to the 8% rise in the daily index 
during July 1946 would give a 
specious appearance of accuracy 
which we do not claim. Still it is 
clear that the rise in wholesale 
prices generally between June 
and July (if account is taken of 
black markets and subsidies ex- 
isting in June) must have been 
much less than 8%. 

“3. The 5%% rise in cost of 
living between June 15 and July 
15, as reported by the BLS, is 
based on a statistical procedure 
which exaggerates that rise. Fail- 
ure to obtain quotations on scarce 
items in June reveals that no ade- 
quate account was taken of black-— 





market prices in that month.” 
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August 20, 1946. 
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Bank and jae ance Stocks 
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This Week — Bank Stocks 


Subsequent to the “bank moratorium” of early 1933, the “Banking 


Act of 1933” and the ‘Banking Act 
and signed by 


President Roosevelt. 


of 1935” were passed by Congress 
The purpose of these acts 


was to correct some of the weaknesses and remove some of ihe 
abuses that had developed in the commercial banking system. 
Significant provisions included: segregation of the security and 





investment affiliates from banks * 
of deposit; insurance of bank de-, 
posits by an agency of the gov-| 
ernment, and the elimination of 
interest on demand deposits. It 
will be recalled that bank stocks 
soared skyward in 1928 and 1929, 
largely on account of the specu- 
lative appeal of prospective rich 
stock-market profits realizable by 
the banks’ wholly owned security 
affiliates. Standard and Poor’s In- 
dex (then Standard Statistics) of 
New York City bank stocks ad- 
vanced from 283.6 in November 
1928 to 660.1 in October 1929. 
With the break in the stock mar- 
ket bank stocks also collapsed, but 
they dropped even more violently 
than did general stocks, The 
segregation provision of the Act 
Was a wise one and in the interest 
of sound commercial banking. 

The provision for insurance of 
deposits by the F.D.1.C., though 
reassuring to a large number of 
small depositors, was of debatable 
value and added to the operating 
expenses of banks; on the other 
hand, the elimination of interest 
on demand deposits resulted in 
substantial savings to commercial 
banks, particularly in New York 
City where demand deposits con- 
stitute approximately 90% of 
total deposits. 

It is also pertinent to recall that 
on July 1, 1937, the “double 
liability” feature of the stocks of 
national banks and of New York 
State chartered banks ceased to 
exist, in accord with the provi- 
sions of the 1933 Act and of the 
New York State Banking Act of 
1936. 


Thus it will be seen that, in a 
number of ways, wise legislation 
has done much in recent years for 
the bank stock holder, in reduc- 
ing the risk and enhancing the 
quality and soundness of his in- 
vestment. 


In many respects, high grade 
bank stocks may be considered 
the aristocrats of the security 
market. For several generations 
they were the choice of wealthy 
investors and formed the basis of 





numerous fortunes. Today; though 
still favorites with this class of 
investor, they have a much wider 
appeal among both individual and 
institutional investors. 


Probably the principal current 
appeal, is the relatively attractive 
yield of well selected bank stocks, 
which compares favorably. with 
that of most other quality issues. 
Furthermore, current dividends 
are covered generously in most 
instances by net operating earn- 
ings alone, exclusive of net secur- 
ity profits. An added attraction at 
current prices is that bank stocks 
are definitely behind the market, 
and that long term appreciation 
is in prospect. Prices are well be- 
low their 1937 highs, yet earnings 
are substantially higher, to say 
nothing of book values and earn- 
ing assets. 


Earnings thus far in 1946 are 
better than last year. This is 
shown by the operating results 
reported by seven of New York 
City’s leading banks, whose com- 
bined gross operating earnings 
were 12.4% greater in the first 
half of this year than during the 
same period in 1945; whose com- 
bined operating expenses, includ- 
ing taxes, were also 12.4% higher, 
and whose combined net operat- 
ing profits were 12.2% greater. 
Net security profits, though sub- 
stantial, were nevertheless 15.6% 


lower, while total net earnings 
from all sources ‘were 44% 
higher. 


Certain banks in New York 
City, as well as in Boston and 
Philadelphia, have unbroken 
dividend records that go back 
many years, and this no doubt 
adds to the attractiveness of their 
stocks to many investors. For ex- 
ample, National City Bank of 
New York, which began business 
in 1812, has paid dividends each 
year since 1813. Bank of New 
York, organized in 1784, has paid 
dividends since _ organization. 
Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany’s unbroken record is 119 
years; Bank of Manhattan’s rec- 
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ord is 99 years; Central Hanover’s 
record extends back 82 years; 
Corn Exchange’s, 92 years; First 
National’s, 82 years; Chase Na- 
tional’s, 67 years and United 
States Trust’s, 92 years. 

A recent bulletin on bank 
stocks by Standard and Poor says: 
“The shares (bank) merit inclu- 





sion in the average investment 
portfolio. Among the most attrac- 
tive for income gradual appre- 
ciation are Bank of America, 
Bank of Manhattan, Chase, Manu- 
facturers and National City.” 





Moody’s most recent survey 
says: “The following seem the 
most attractively priced in the 


current market: 
hattan Company, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, National City 
Bank of New York and Public 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany.” 

For what it may be worth, the 
opinion of the writer favors the 
second group of selections. 


Bank of Man- 





Boom-and-Bust in Textiles 


(Continued from page 1010) 
textile activity will be not 


so 


much a cause as an effect of the 
general level of all business 
activity. 


Since this point is too important 
to pass. over lightly, let me ex- 


press it again in slightly different | 


words: 

1. If you want a fairly reliable 
tip-off on periodic changes in the 
direction of the business cycle, a 
close knowledge of textile-ap- 
parel trends will be invaluable. 

2. But if you want to make a 
reasonable estimate of postwar 
textile activity, say for three to 
five years beginning in 1948, you 
will have to base it on a compre- 
hensive knowledge of durable 
goods prospects—steel, automo- 
biles, construction, and so on. 

The textile industries may be 
the tail that wags the dog. But 
it is the durable goods industries 
that determine how big and 
healthy and full of fleas the dog 
will be. 


3-5-Year Textile Outlook 


I am not here to discuss steel 
and automobiles and _ building 
activity. I am not discussing the 
accumulated demands for ma- 
chinery and household appliances, 
or in the financial reserves by 
which their purchase can be 
financed, except to the extent that 
they will influence general busi- 
ness activity, income payments, 
the wholesale price level, and the 
consumption of  textile-apparel 
items. All these other things are 
essential, but what you want are 
conclusions — conclusions, more- 
over, that are boiled down to tex- 
tile-apparel terms. And that is 
what I shall try to give. 

For the three to five year period 
beginning in 1948, I believe the 
following will provide reasonable 
estimates of Textiles After the 


Boom. Comparisons are with 
1939. 

1. Textile yarn consumption, 
prewar types only, should be 


about 3.5 billion pounds, approxi- 
mately 40% greater than the 4.0 
billion pounds consumed in 1939. 


2. New types of yarn, which 
were either non-existent in the 
prewar period or’ in the early 
stages of commercial use, will add 
another half billion pounds, rais- 
ing the total to about 6.0 billion. 
Counting high-tenacity rayon 
yarns, used now chiefly for tire 
cord, nylon and other synthetic 
types, all of which will find new 
uses in both filament and fiber 
forms, the gain above 1939 will be 
increased to about 50%. 


3. In 1939, the four billion 
pound yarn total contained three 
billion pounds of cotton yarns, and 
less than half a billion of syn- 
thetics. Three-fourths of the total 
Was accounted for by King Cot- 
ton. Of the six billion estimated 
as a postwar norm, not more than 
four billion pounds will be cot- 
ton; the allowance for synthetics 
of various types is a billion and a 
half pounds. The war, the stable 
price of rayon, and the success of 


| the cotton bloc in constantly se- 


curing higher prices for the 
grower, are responsible for this 
drastic change in the distribution 
of fiber consumption. 


4. The peak in textile yarn 
consumption during the present 
boom will not be much higher, if 
any, than the 6.0 billion pound 
norm estimated for the longer 
term. However, cotton and wool 
will be higher, and synthetics 
lower, than in the later period. 


5. Major change between now 





| and the postwar period will be in 


the textile price level. 
prices anda the 


A peak in 
present boom 


| should be reached within the next 


| six to nine months. 








Beyond that, 
new fibers meeting special needs 
will find a place almost regard- 
less of price, their prices declin- 
ing as volume expands. For pre- 
war fibers, however, a postwar 
consumption 40% higher than in 
1¥5¥ iniplies a textile price level 
only about 35% higher. This in 
turn implies a price decline of 
almost 18% from the second quar- 
ter of 1946, and of course a much 
larger decline from current levels 
or from the peaks that may be 
reached within the next few 
months. 


Post-Boom Estimates 


These are my estimates for tex- 
tiles after the boom, and you may 
well ask me how accurate I ex- 
pect them to be. 

I know that they won’t be per- 
fect. But they have been care- 
fully made; they have _ been 
checked by many methods; they 
have been built upon the re- 
sources of the industry itself; thev 


incorporate a wide knowledge of | 
consumer demands and the distri- | 


bution policies of both mills and 
retailers; and they fit in con- 
sistently with equally careful esti- 
mates of the economy as a whole. 
They are as good as we can make 
them at this time. 

Let me point out another thing. 
These estimates are going to lead 
us to certain conclusions about the 
producing, pricing and_ distribu- 
tion of textiles after the war. But 
in reaching these conclusions, we 
shall use everything we know 


about conditions of production; 
competition between industries 
and fibers; integrations; export 


trade; retail competition and its 
effect on national brands and on 
mark-up policy. 

I therefore point out that any 
mistakes in these estimates are 
more likely to affect the intensity 
of postwar trends than they are 
their direction. 


Production Prospects 


For a few minutes, now, I 
should like to put on the record 
a few statements about the sub- 
jects listed above, without stop- 
ping for much discussion. 

Conditions of Production—Mul- 
tiple shift operations will become 
more extensive, under the driv- 
ing foree of enlarged consumption 
and high manufacturing costs. 

Before the war, efficiencies of 
production were among the fac- 
tors that kept many mills afloat 
while they satisfied a mass de- 
mand at low prices and narrow 
margins of profit. 


They will need this margin of 
safety more than ever because 
wages will be higher and more 
rigid. 

Machinery will, on balance, be 
the most modern available. Old 
and obsolescent equipment will 
represent a smaller proportion of 
total installations than ever be- 
fore. One of the blessings of the 
boom period is that it has pro- 
vided ample finances with which 
to make these new capital invest- 
ments. 


For several years, at least, pur- 
chases of textile machinery should 
average $150 million dollars an- 
nually, as contrasted with a range 
of $50 to $75 million prewar. 


Competition Between Fibers — 
Vast new arrays of fibers will be 
developed and promoted. 
croachments of these fibers, one 


| directions. 


En- |. 


upon the other, will move in all 
Nylons will compete 
with other synthetics and with the 
conventional rayons. Staple rayon 
fiber will make heavier inroads 
into cotton, and in turn will be 
intruded upon by staples produced 
from new synthetics. Nylon’s de- 
velopment in the spun fiber field 
will be especially significant. 

Plastics will compete for the 
markets of all the conventional 
textiles, particularly so in the area 
of home furnishings and industrial 
textiles. 

A rising factor of durability 
will be one of the distinctive 
characteristics of fibers, filaments 
and fabrics in this new period, 
Strong rayon filaments of the tire 
cord type are one example of” 


this trend toward declining 
obsolescence. Nylon hosiery is 
another. 

Ultimately, this gain in dur- 


ability will have a major effect 
on the elasticity of demand for 
staple products, and in their pro- 
duction and merchandising. 


Quality Trends—Quality, badly 
knocked around during the war 
and even during the present boom, 
will come back into its own under 
the pressure of competition and 
public insistence. 

There were exceptions to the 
deterioration of quality during the 
war of a very significant kind. 
Largely representing trademarked 
merchandise, these exceptions 
were islands of merit in a sea of 
trash. 

This fact and its recognition by 
the public, will have an important 
after effect, influencing the posi- 
tion of branded merchandise, the 
policies of retailers, and the buy- 
ing habits of the consumer. 


Integrations, Backward and 
Forward 
Every war has brought a cycle 
of integrations. Every decade has 
seen some new form of distribu- 
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tion put forward as a panacea for 
industrial ills. 

While these cycles of integra 
tion were comparatively short and 
most of the panaceas proved of | 
little avail, they were representa- | 
tive of certain deep economic | 
drives. One was the pressure of 
mass production to find a coun- 
terpart in mass distribution. An- 
other was a reaction against the 
chronic instability, the feast or 
famine cycles that have been nor- 
mal to textiles. Another was the 
industry’s attempt to raise its low 
wage structure nearer to the na- 
tion’s rising average, while simul- 
taneously satisfying the country’s 
demand for sound values at low 
prices. 

The latest wave of integrations 
must be appraised against these 
economic forces, but there is little 
evidence that consciousness of 
them entered the plans of more 
than a handful of the new set-ups. 
The great majority of the milis 
that began converting or fabricat- 
ing their products during the past 
two years seemed to have been 
motivated mainly by the attrac- 
tion and ease of war-time profits. 

Until now, the largest number 
of these integrations has been 
operating on a mechanistic level. 
Merchandising coordination has 
been secondary, but unless mer- 
chandising coordination can be ac- 
complished a number will be 
forced to return to the selling of 
gray goods when competition re- 
vives. 

Undoubtedly the larger of the 
integrations have well-laid, far- 
sighted plans for balancing pro- 
duction and merchandising func- 
tions. 

Having a well-laid plan, how- 
ever, will not be the final deter- 
minant of success. Nor are mer- 
chandising skill and. know-how 
the entire answer either. The 
major question is this: Can the 
integrations as a group absorb the 
pressures of garment and retail 
competitiveness better than (or as 
well as) a much larger number of 
distributing units have ‘in the 
past? 

Collectively, the converting sys- 
tem in the past made one of its 
most important economic contri- 
butions by acting as a cushion to 
the pressures and shocks of the 
garment industry’s basic insta- 
bility. 

To some degree this cushion has 
been devitalized. The function of 
carrying and financing finished 
goods inventories, of adjusting to 
rapid rises or rapid declines in 
prices, must be performed by the 
integrations if these mills elimi- 
nate the intermediaries who for- 
merly assumed a large share of 
this responsibility. 

An interesting conflict of the 
post-boom period will be the test 
of strength between those mills 
that remain in mill converting, 
whether they be large or small, 
and the merchant convertors. 

The struggle will end with a 
smaller, but stronger converting 
business, with a much closer re- 
lationship between mills that sell 
gray goods and those that buy it. 


By and large, the function of 
converting staple goods will be- 
<ome a mill business, while the 
function of styling fashion mer- 
echandise will remain a merchant 
converting business with certain 
important differences. There will 
be a much more intimate relation- 
ship between the mills and the 
convertors in this field, a more 
conscious knowledge that each is 
working for the interests of the 
other. 


Now you may say that all of 
this sounds very practical and 
logical, but what will happen if 
over-production returns and com- 
petition becomes ruthless? Under 
that situation we doubt very much 
that you will see mills throwing 
away their capital as they did in 
the thirties. We believe the 
answer will be horizontal mer- 
gers to the fullest extent permit- 





ted by the laws governing 





monopolies. Although there have , 
been a few important horizontal | 
mergers, it is significant that most | 
of integraticns of the past few 
years have been of the vertical 
type. These do not, in general, 
remove the basic influences of 
competition, but merely shift the 
focal points. 


Textile Exports 
To save your time and mine, I 
shall merely say this about ex- 
ports: 
Accept export opportunities if 


they will help you dispose of ex- | 
cesses, but be very cautious in at- 
tempting to build a large and last- | 
ing export business. Export op-| 
portunities are likely to be 
greatest when you don’t need| 
them, and meager when you do. | 


National Brands, Retail Competi- | 
tion and Mark-Up Policy 


Chain and mail order business 
will resume its expansion. Its 
competition will again place de- 
partment store mark-ups on the 
defensive, especially where staple 
merchandise is concerned. Mills 
in large numbers merchandised 
away from the chain-store-mail- 
order group during the boom 
years, when their merchandise 
could be specifically identified to 
consumers. 

When supply catches up with 
demand there will be a tendency 
in the opposite directions. Inde- | 
pendent stores, in order to main- 
tain the favored position they 
won during the war years, may | 
nave to accept narrower margins. 

Mass distributors, 








encouraged | 
by a higher volume of consumer | 
income, will carry a considerably | 
better quality and higher priced | 
line of soft goods than in the pre- 


fect the relations of department 
stores with sources of supply. 


Cempetition Within the Textile 
Industries 


In the cotton textile branch, 
there is some danger that certain 
of the war-time sins of omission 
and commission will haunt the in- 
dustry after the boom. 

It permitted quality standards 
to slip badly. 

It deprived long-established, 
prewar trades of merchandise in 
order to reap current rewards in 
other fields. 

Its values were far out of line 
with those of other mass-produc- 
ing branches of the textile indus- 
try. 

The postwar economy will cor- 
rect many of these errors. The 
permanent damage will largely be 
in the shape of markets lost to 
competing fibers that crept in| 
when the industry was looking | 
the other way. Especially heavy 
losses are in prospect in industrial 
textiles. 

On the other hand, the industry 
will be stimulated by the mer- 
chandising experimentations ac- 
companying the test of the new 
integrations, and by the new ef- 
ficiencies made possible by the 
investment of war-time profits in 
modern equipment. 

The rayon textile industry, from 
yarn producers to weavers, had 
the good fortune to maintain a 
greater degree of stability during 
the war and boom years than most 
other branches of the industry. 

To some extent this was an ac- 
cident of government controls. 

To a more important extent, the 
rayon industry’s own price policy 
of long-term conservation and the 
nature of its raw materials con- 
tributed to stability. 

The industry’s major problem 
during these recent years has been 
an inadequate supply of raw 
material. This will be fully cor- 
rected in the next few years with 
new: facilities that will tremen- 
dously expand the output of fiber’ 
and filament. 

Although the industry greatly 
increased its mill converting oper- 
ations, the effect was less upset- 
ting to distribution than was the 


| changed in organization, but more | 


| default. 


| cotton 
war period. This will further af- | 


the difference existed in the fact 
that the rayon industry was al- 
ready characterized by a concen- 
tration on heavy production in the 
hands of a comparatively smaller 
number of companies. 


We may conclude, therefore, 


_that the rayon industry enters the 


post-boom years not entirely im- 


|; mune to the attritional influences 
|of greater competition, but in a 


strong position to deal with them 
effectively. 
The woolen and worsted branch 


|emerges from the war years little 


efficient than it was five years 
| ago. 
While subjected to extensive 


production controls, the industry 
just narrowly escaped far more 
arduous forms of regulation. Had 
Australia and its wool supplies 
been cut off from the West, the 
industry would have been forced 
into the program of organized 
blending and adulteration that it 
had good reason to fear and ab- 
jure. The plans for such a pro- 
gram were all prepared. 

If that scare did not sufficiently 
dramatize the potential competi- 
tiveness and actual encroachments 
of rayon and other fibers into the 
wool business, then an important 
lesson has been lost. 


New encroachments are coming 
and the important question of the 
post-boom period for the woolen 
and worsted industry is whether it 


| will move vigorously to meet the 


competition or lose business by 
New and refined types 
of rayon and synthetic fibers, new 


| forms of finishing which stabilize 


the man-made fibers, the rapid 
growth of wool spinning on the 
system are all straws in 
the wind that point up the trend 
of competition in this branch of 
industry. 


Conclusion 

Let me now try to’ pull these 

varied and conflicting prospects 
together into a brief conclusion. 

The present boom 


in textiles 
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Lee Higginson Corporation 


will reach a peak within the next 
six to nine months. 


The following setback will be 
less severe than in 1920, but will 
involve substantial price declines. 


Beyond that, textile production 
and distribution will be more 
complex and more competitive 
than ever before. 

New products, greater output 
and new distributing mechanisms 
will make it this way. 

Total volume, on the other hand, 
will be 40 to 50% over prewar, 
prices about 35% higher. This 
T remind you again, implies 
a rather sharp drop from current 
price levels. 

This long-term prospect, while 
stressing competition, suggests 
substantial opportunities and 
raises the question—How can they 
best be capitalized? 

I suggest to vou that the answer 
is not to rush blindly into new 
integrations, or to buy up mills at 
inflated prices per spindle, or to 
open up new distribution outlets 
on long-term leases at exorbitant 
prices. 

On the contrary, now is the time 
to stop and think before you act. 


The coming era will require 
many changes in mental outlook. 


Established methods will not all 
be thrown out, but to be retained 
they must be adjusted to the 
tempo and thinking of the times. 

The tempo will be ever so much 
faster. 

The thinking will call for more 
scientific experimentation and in- 
vestigation, for boldness and for 
imagination. 

Planning will require the in- 


amine, 


a group of 
that made public offering Aug. 20 
of 162,600 shares of common stock 
of Ed. Schuster & Co., 
$26 a share. 
that common stock of this com- 
pany, which operates three large 
department stores in Milwaukee, 
and which grew from one small 
store established in 1884, has been 
offered to the public. 


mon 
shares are issued and outstanding 
stock being sold for the account 
of 
85,000 share are authorized shares 
being issued by the company for 
general corporate purposes. 
company has in contemplation a 
tentative program for moderniz— 
ing, improving and expanding its 
properties, 
$5,500,000. 





dustry’s best intelligence, plus the 
best practical assistance it can get 
from the outside. 

Affected by the revolutionary 
climate of our age, those who oc- 
cupy the places of leadership will 
have to evolve new dynamics to 
replace the fast receding con- 


servation of these great indus- 
tries 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an 
offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering 

is made only by means of the Prospectus. This is published on behalf of only 
those of the undersigned who are registered dealers in securities in this state. 


‘63,000 Shares 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 


Common Stock 
Par Value $25 Per Share 


Price $26.75 Per Share 


The offering is being made subject to prior purchase through the exercise of sub- 
scription rights by the present holders of the Company’s $25 par common stock. 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable frém only such of the undersigned 
as are registered-dealers in securities in this State.. 


Loewi & Co. 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 


The Wisconsin Company 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Goldman Sachs Offers 
Ed Schuster Common 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. headed 
investment bankers 


Inc., at 
This is the first time 


Of the 162,600 shares of com-— 
stock being offered, 77,600 


certain stockholders, while 


The 


at a cost of about 


The three stores operated by the 


company have been in their pres— 
ent locations for more than thirty 
years. 
independent shopping district out- 
side of the downtown area. There 
‘are approximately 115 merchan- 


dising department in each store. 
The company has approximately 
3,000 employees. 


Each store is in a separate 


Net sales, including leased de- 


partments, of the company for the 
fiscal 
amounted to $26,405,200 and net 
profit after the payment of $2,- 


year ended Jan. 31, 1946 


087,000 in taxes was $801,700. For 
the four months ended June 1, 
1946, sales were $10,339,900 and 
net profits were $716,900. Capi- 
talization of the company after 
the present financing will consist 
of 30,000 shares of 44% $100 par 
value cumulative preferred and 
444.400 shares of $10 par value 
common stock. 
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Viewpoints 


“The action of the stock market in recent months has raised a 
question in the minds of many people as to whether we may not 


have seen the end of the long ri 
1942. We look upon the present 


se in stock prices that started in 
period as probably representing a 


minor interruption rather than a major reversal of the upward 
trend. At the same time, in view of the level of prices and the boom 


conditions prevailing in many 
parts of our economy today to- 
gether with a fundamentally un- 
satisfactory labor situation, we 
prefer to continue a rather cau- 
tious investment policy. We are 
particularly impressed with the 
extreme thinness of present day 
markets which make it almost im- 
perative that one get out too soon 
or not at all. Certainly it is not 
pleasant to contemplate what is 
likely to happen to prices if and 
when markets are subjected to 
any substantial and prolonged 
liquidation of securities.”—From 
the August Portfolio Review of 
the George Putnam Fund. 


* BUILDING 

















A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST FROM 
YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 
Distr isutors Group, INCORPORATED 
New York 5, N. Y. 


63 Wall Street 






BOND SERIES 


Shares 


Priced at Market « 
Prospectus upon request from 


your investment dealer or 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


\ 120 BROADWAY p 























New York 5, N. Y. 











| “Confusion existing in the se- 


curities markets may continue for 
a short period of time but it can 
hardly resist indefinitely the in- 
fluence of such a high rate of in- 
dustrial activity. Before very long, 
strong impetus to the general 
economic picture will be provided 
by the capital goods industries. 
Contrary to the general impres- 
_sion, new orders within recent 
months are higher than in 1941 
,and this should be reflected in a 
| high rate of activity before many 
| months have passed. Earnings for 
the second half should be sharply 
higher than for the first half of 
1946.”"—From the current Group 
Securities Investment Report. 


Commonwealth Investment Co. 
—This West Coast Fund with the 
outstanding management record 
has just released its semi-annual 
report covering the period ended 
June 30, 1946. In the first half 
of this year Commonwealth 
achieved a 22% increase in shares 
outstanding and a 31% increase 
in net assets. Total net assets of 
$3,314,955 on June 30 were the 





pany. 


National Securities & Research 
Performance Of New Issues 


Corp. provides a highly enlighten- 
ing analysis of the new issue mar- 
ket in its current Investment Tim- 
ing service. The first half of 1946 
witnessed the largest volume of 
new common and preferred stock 
financing since 1930, with indus- 
trials predominant. Of the 285 
new issues, by the end of July, 153 
showed gains and 132 either had 
not advanced or had registered 
losses from their offering price. 
Taking the common stocks alone, 
of the 158 issues, 78 were up, 70 
were down and 10 unchanged. 





this same period and with the ma- 


jority of mutual funds showing| were in the Rails, Oils, Utilities | 





highest for any reporting date in| 
the 15-year history of the com-| 


than 





It strikes us that, with the Dow-| 12.3% / 
Jones Industrials up 4.5% during; bonds and 8.2% in cash items. 


profit possibilities of both groups’ 


are rated as “Good.” These two 
groups happen to be our own 
“pets” for this last (and most 


| dangerous) phase of the current 


bull market. The heavy indus- 
tries have always. provided the 


“fireworks” in the latter portion | 


of past bull markets and every- 
thing points to a repetition of 
their usual performance this time. 
The Long Co.’s new folders cite 
some of the solid reasons why. 


Manhattan Bond Fund — Tho 
current monthly report on this 


fund lists the steady growth in | 


assets from $653,339 on Jan. 1, 
1939 to $25,370,199 on July 1, 1946. 
Having participated in the organ- 
ization and early promotion of this 
fund, we caught ourselves taking 
a rather personal satisfaction in 
the record it has achieved and 
the job it has done for investors. 


Higher Interest Rates 


In their current summary of the 
investment outlook, the invest- 
ment managers of Axe-Houghton 
Fund point to the recent increases 
in (a) the Federal Reserve redis- 
count rate, (b) the interest rate on 
brokers’ loans and (c) on bankers’ 
acceptances. 

“The fact that these three series 
have moved together in the pres- 
ent instance gives strong support 
to the belief that the low point 
in interest rates and 
point in high-grade bond prices 
have been passed.” 

The report concludes as follows: 

“From this review of the favor- 
able and unfavorable factors in 
the present situation it would 
seem that the balance was on the 
side of the general business ex- 
pansion continuing with a further 
substantial advance in commodity 
prices. Normally this should pro- 
duce a further advance in the 
general level of common stock 
prices. How long these tendencies 
will continue is quite impossible 
to estimate at the present time. 
As cautious investors we can only 
follow a policy of continued alert- 
ness for signs of a major unfavor- 
able change in the business and 
financial outlook, which will cer- 
tainly develop at some future 
date, but of which none, other 
the slight hardening of 
money rates, has as yet appeared.” 

As of July 31, 1946 the invest- 
ments of Axe-Houghton Fund 
were 78.1% 
in preferreds, 1.4% 


Largest common stock holdings 


‘even better gains, the ‘new issue | and Steels, these four groups com- 
|market, by comparison, has been | prising 33% of total assets. 


| considerably less profitable to in- 
vestors than _ publicity reports 


would lead one to believe. When | 
\the difference in the risk factor 
into account, it is 
easy to understand the steadily | 
growing popularity of the mutual | 


is also taken 


funds. 
Rail Equips & Steels 


equips and steels. 


folders and memos out on the rail | 
The relative 


Dollar Averaging 
A new booklet on this interest- 


ing method of investment has been 
| published by Lord, Abbett. 
| companying the booklet are speci- 


Ac- 


the high! 





in common stocks, ' 
in, 





Know,” explains why it is some- 
times better to select the security 
with the lower current income. 
An actual case history is given, 
involving Goodrich and Sperry. 
Although the stock with the lower 
yield (Goodrich) was selected, on 
a block of 21,500 shares it has 
proven nearly $700,000 more 
profitable over the past three 
years. 


Revised Trust Agreement 


Time for renewal of its invest- 
ment advisory contract with Bos- 
ton Fiduciary & Research Asso- 
ciates has arrived for Keystone 
Custodian Funds, Inc., Trustee for 
the 10 Keystone Funds. At the 
same time shareholders are being 
asked to approve amendments to 
the Keystone Trust Agreements 
which appear to be decidedly in 
their own interest. One amend- 
ment, for example, reduces the 
management fee on assets in ex- 
cess of $150,000,000. Knowing of 
the apathy of shareholders in 
responding to such necessary 
matters, this reference is directed 
to interested dealers. Ballots 
should be in before September 30. 


Personal 


The Parker Corp. has announced 
that Mr. Frank Boyce Tupper, for 
many years Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of Incorporated Inves- 
tors, retires on a pension as of 
September 1 and Mr. Bert E. 
Jones succeeds him in that terri- 
tory. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Selected Investments Co. — 
Portfollo Memorandum on 
Selected American Shares show- 
ing holdings as of July 31 
Calvin Bullock — New memo 
and revised portfolio folder on 


| The Economics 


Nation-Wide Securities . . . Dis- 
tributors Group — Revised mail- 
ing folder, “What Are Under- 
valued Securities’; Current Avia- 
tion News and revised folder on 
Aviation Shares .. . National Se- 
curities & Research — Revised 
Prospectus on National Securities 
| Series dated July 30, 1946; Re- 
| vised Prospectus on First Mutual 
Trust Fund dated July 30 1946. 


Dividends 
Group Securities, Inc. — The 
following dividends for the third 
|quarter payable Aug. 31, 1946 to 
stock of record Aug. 16: 
Regular Extra Total 


Agricultural __.... .055 .045 .10 
Automobile - . 04 .O1 .05 
Aviation ; i. a . 10 
Building vicina. aan .01 .05 
Cheniical ; . ae .03 .08 
Electrical Equipm’t .07 .08 15 
Food . » ass 015 .05 
Fully Administered_ .035 .045 .08 
General Bond ___._ .09 O01 10 
Industrial Machy.__ .04 .02 06 


Institutional Bond. .10 r 10 
Investing Co. ____.. ¥ om aan 
Low Priced een .05 O07 
Merchandising __.____.05 .04 10 
Mining ‘ota wise ee .005 04 
Petroleum __...... .04 .04 .08 
Railroad Bond __..__ .045 .005 .05 
Railroad Equipt.... .04 .O1 -05 
Railroad Stock _.. .01 .03 .04 
Steel as . 04 .02 .06 
Tobacco .04 : .04 
Utilities __ —_ as .035 .06 
National Trust Funds — The 


following dividends payable Aug. 
oo 1946 to stock of record July 
31: 


From From 

Invest. Cap. 

Income Gains Total 
Pfd. Stock Series $.108 $.052 $.16 
Stock Series ~* ae .050 15 
Selected Groups Ser. .021 .029 .05 


Institutional Securities, Ltd. — 
A semi-annual cash distribution 


.|of 2%4¢ per share payable Sept. 





30, 1946 to Bank Group Share- 
‘holders of record Aug. 31. 


Behind Current 


Stock Market Uncertainty 


(Continued from page 1008) 


even in that field the trend is 
definitely upward. 

When allowances are made for 
last winter’s strikes, industrial 
and mercantile reports of com- 
panies that are not suffering from 
shortages of materials make bril- 
liantly improved comparison. 
Dividends are higher in numerous 
cases, but none yet compare with 
the results which are bound to be 
shown in the third and fourth 
quarters of the year if production 
is unhampered by strikes and the 
general price level is not again 
thrown out of mesh. 


The Crucial Labor Factor 


What then, one may ask, is the 
case of the market’s hesitation? 


men letters for use in introducing | While many lesser factors may be 
the idea to investors by mail and! mentioned, such as an over-supply 


| plans. 
Hugh W. Long & Co. has new |! 


| for setting up periodic investment -of new security issues, a slight 
| firming of money rates, the virtual 


Another interesting and timely termination of inflationary deficit 
booklet from this sponsor, entitled financing, and the maturity of the 


“This Shareholder Wants To 
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Write for prospectus relating to the shares 
of either of these investment funds, each 
\ of which is managed independently of the 
other by a different management group. 


VANCE, SANDERS & COMPANY 


111 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
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120 South LaSalle Street 
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bull market itself, it seems to the 
writer that the one overwhelming 
facor is that of labor. The mar- 
ket is worried that there will be 
a recurrence of labor unrest which 
will undo abortively all these 
favorable factors, cause another 
round of price advances, further 
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shrink profit margins, and plant 
new seeds of economic disequili- 
bria for which we must sooner or 
later pay the inevitable penalty— 
namely, pricing many economic 
groups of consumers as well as 
foreign customers out of our mar- 
kets. Such a condition would of 
course lead ultimately to over- 
production and the usual series of 
consequences with which we are 
all too familiar. 

We do not dismiss this possi- 
bility lightly. Under present 
conditions it could be even more 
disastrous than in the past be- 
cause the breakeven point in 
profits has been raised so high, 
particularly ‘in manufacturing. 
The new OPA formula, while it 
allows advances on _ price-con- 
trolled products in certain in- 
stances, provides that prices can- 
not be raised to more than the 
1940 level plus additional average 
industry costs incurred since that 
date. Thus the new price com- 
pensates only for the increase in 
costs without a profit on the in- 
crement. Consequently, though 
the dollar profit per unit remains 
unchanged (and of course means 
higher profits where more units 
are turned out than in 1940), the 
percentage of profit to sales is less 
than in the past. Vulnerability of 
earnings is accordingly greater 
and a high level of business more 
essential. Labor, however, has 
completely ignored this basic 
business concept of profit margin. 
Together with the Administration 


which sponsored higher wage 
costs when it was in dire fear of 
deflation, labor will be responsible 
for a price level which, when ur- 


gent demands are satisfied, will 
bring to the surface and make ef- 
fective the disequilibria that are 


now temporarily submerged. In- 
flation via wages is a dangerous 
route, as not all economic con< 
sumer groups can long endure the 
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price level it exacts, nor is it con- 
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ducive to foreign trade. 


Investment Policy 


The uncertainties briefly de- 
scribed above dictate a cautious 
investment policy. I do not be- 
lieve an inflexible position should 
be. maintained at this stage. 
Specifically, I advocate that in 
portfolios which are more heavily 
committed to equities than war- 
ranted by normal conditions, se- 
curities selling at approximate 
full values be liquidated and on 
the next important rally such 
liquidation be accelerated pend- 
ing clarification of the labor out- 
look. If a new round of wage in- 
creases and price advances does 
not materialize I would not hesi- 
tate to reverse this policy. 


Near Term Outlook 


I do not believe that it is logical 
to expect a near term reaction of 
any great proportion at this stage. 
Even if major labor troubles are 
impending it is quite unlikely that 
they will develop before the Con- 
Zressional elections are over. 
Moreover, it is difficult to visual- 
ize a market which would ignore 
the current outlook for perhaps 
the greatest rate of peacetime 
activity the country has enjoyed 
since V-J Day, and the publica- 
tion of extremely encouraging 
third and fourth quarter income 
reports. Even if the longer term 
prospects are for an upset, I do 
not expect the market to look that 
far ahead before the immediate 
prospects are first reflected in 
market action. In any event, we 
no longer have the credit struc- 
ture which in the past brought 
about successive waves of liquida- 
tion, each precipitated by the 
other. The indebtedness on se- 
curities is negligible and there is 
only very limited opportunity for 
reinvestment at equal or better 
rates of return in bonds. It would 
certainly be unusual for an old 
fashioned bear market to develop 
when the dividend return on com- 
mon stocks is by and large greater 
than on high-grade bonds. 








Declaration of 
Netherlands Securities 


The office of the financial coun- 
selor of the Netherlands Embassy, 
25 Broadway, New York 4,.N. Y., 
informs interested parties that 
Netherlands securities held in the 
United States and owned by cor- 
Porations or indviiduals who are 
not domiciled or residents in the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands have 
to be declared pursuant to the 
Netherlands Royal Decree E-100 
as amended by Royal Decree 
F-272 of Nov. 16, 1945. 


Declarations have to be filed on 
or before Oct. 15, 1946. 


_ Securities for which no declara 
tion is filed will become void in 
accordance with the terms of the 
decree. 


Circulars and the necessary 
forms of declarations may be ob- 
tained at the office of the finan- 
cial counselor of the Netherlands 
Embassy, 25 Broadway, New York 
4, N. Y., and at any consular 
office of the Netherlands in the 
United States. 





Milwaukee Company 
Promotes Grant & Call 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Joseph T 
Johnson, President of The Mil- 
waukee Company, §investmen‘ 
bankers, announced the electior 
of Paul S. Grant as Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary, and the elec- 
tion of Van L. Call as Treasurer 
of The Milwaukee Company. Both 
Mr. Grant and Mr. Call have been 
with The Milwaukee Company 


since its organization in 1929. Mr. 
Grant has been Secretary and 
Treasurer, and Mr. Call, Assist- 
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I Public Utility Securities 








Gas & Electric had planned to sell 


Recent Developments in Holding Company Integration 


Holding Company integration programs have been slowed some- 
what by irregular market conditions. 


For example, New England 
a large amount of collateral trust 


bonds and common stock in connection with its recapitalization pro- 
gram. The bonds could not be sold separately from the stock, and 
the price “floor” on the stock (set earlier this year) was probably 
too high to interest the bidding®— 





groups at this time. President 
Campbell said that the company 
expects to renew its invitation for 
bids at a later date. 

Public Service of New Jersey 
has recently filed its dissolution 
plan with the SEC, which pro- 
vides for merger of the top com- 
pany with the Electric & Gas 
Company, 
stocks. Control of the traction 
subsidiary would also pass to the 
latter company. As forecast some 
time ago, the Philadelphia Elec- 


Service Electric will reclassify its 
common stock as dividend pre- 
ference common and plain com- 
mon. The present $5 preferred 
may be paid off out of the sub- 
stantial cash on hand, or possibly 
converted into a lower dividend 
preferred. 

Public Service Corp. perpetual 
6s will receive an equal amount 
of 50-year debenture 6s of the 
Electric & Gas Company under 
the plan. The four preferred 
stocks and the common will be 
exchanged for the new dividend 
preference and common stocks, 
but the ratios will be published in 
a later amendment. Holders of 
the preferred stocks have been 
somewhat apprehensive in recent 
weeks regarding the treatment 
which might be accorded them, 
since the stocks are callable at 
par in dissolution; the $8 pre- 
ferred has dropped about 25 
points from the year’s high, and 
the other issues somewhat in pro- 
portion. 

Columbia Gas & Electric will 
shortly offer 2,040,000 shares of 
Cincinnati Gas & Electrie common 
stock to its own stockholders in 
the rates of one for six (rights to 
expire Sept. 9). But the final price 
will be determined by negotiation 
with the underwriting managers, 
Blyth & Co. and First Boston 
Corp. Evidently the deal was 
considered too big for competitive 
bidding under present market 
conditions, even though the 
greater part of the stock may be 
taken up by holders of Columbia 
Gas. The latter will pay off its 
remaining bank debt and its three 
preferred stocks from the _ pro- 
ceeds of the Cincinnati stock and 





through exchange of | 


tric plan is being copied—Public | 


of a debenture issue. Disposition 
of Cincinnati has been handi- 
capped somewhat by rate litiga- 
tion,-and the offering to common 
stockholders involves a standby 
period of about 18 days—hence 
the SEC consented to a negotiated 
deai rather than competitive bid- 
ding. Underwriters will be paid 
separately for assuming the risk, 
and for distributing any unsub- 
scribed shares, Cincinnati G. & E. 
will be listed on the Big Board. 

American Power & Light ex- 
pects to file shortly with the SEC 
a plan for the retirement of its 
preferred stocks. The company 
will follow the procedure initiated 
by Commonwealth & Southern— 
sale of “token” amounts of its 
common stock holdings, as the 
most practical means to evaluate 
remaining holdings (thus avoiding 
protracted litigation over theoret- 
ical values). The company pro- 
poses to obtain simultaneous bids 
on blocks of Florida Power & 
Light, Kansas Gas & Electric, 


Minnesota Power & Light, 
Montana Power and Texas Util- 
ities (the recently organized 


holding company which took over 
control of three Texas operating 
companies in the Electric Bond 
and Share system). 15% of Amer- 
ican’s holdings in each company 
would be offered for sale. Since 
the SEC has to pass on the gen- 
eral merits of the plan (involving 
hearings and decisions), and the 
usual registration procedure will 
then follow, it may be several! 
months before the bidding ac- 
tually occurs. American will then 
develop an exchange formula 
based on the price received from 
public sale (plus 5%), to tender 
the remaining stock of each issue 
in exchange for the huge amount 
of preferred stocks (with large ar- 
rears) which it has outstanding. 
Preferred stockholders who don’t 
want to exchange will be paid off 
at par plus arrears ($143.57 on the 
$6 stock and $136.31 on the $5 
stock). It is not clear from press 
reports whether any consideration 
will be given to call prices ($115 
and $110 respectively). 

A recapitalization plan has 
been presented the SEC by 





Washington Gas & Electric, a 





Public Service of 
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Federal Water & Gas Common 


Puget Sound Power & Light Common 
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small holding company which has 
been in bankruptcy. Its subsid- 
iary, Southern Utah Power Com- 
pany, will also be recapitalized. 
The outcome regarding several 
plans proposed for liquidation o1 
Northern States Power Company 
of Delaware now appears some- 
what clouded, due to the varying 
claims advanced by counsel for 
the Lehman plan and the oppos- 
ing counsel for the Biewend- 
Johnson group. Both groups, how- 
ever, are opposed to the official 
plan filed some time ago and al- 
ready approved by the SEC. 
Last moves in the elimination 
of top companies in the Associated 
Gas system are now being made. 
Associated Gas trustees are to be 
dismissed and NY PA NJ, mosui 
important sub-holding company 
of the system, will be dissolved if 
the SEC approves. 

A possible milestone in the 
long-drawn out proceedings over 
reorganization of L. I. Lighting 
was recently marked by the opin- 
ion of Chairman Maltbie of the 
New York Public Service Com- 
mission. He held that the com- 
pany’s common stock is entirely 
worthless and that the preferred 
stocks are “impaired” to the ex- 
tent of about one-third of their 
face value. The Commission will 
now consider a proposed merger 
of the holding company with lead- 
ing subsidiaries. The Commis- 
sion’s opinion does not definitely 
dispose of the equity of common 
stockholders, although it is quite 
possible that the SEC may follow 
suit (in the past, however, the 
two Commissions have not ad- 
ways seen eye-to-eye with respect 
to the company’s affairs). 


Beyer-Rueffel & Co. 
Formed in Davenport 


DAVENPORT, IOWA — Beyer- 
Rueffel & Co. is being formed 
with offices in the Kahl Building 
to engage in the securities busi- 
ness. Officers are John M. Beyer 
resident and Treasurer, and Cal- 
vin L. Rueffel, Vice-President and 
Secretary. Mr. Beyer was for- 
merly manager of the municipa 
department of Quail & Co., and 
has recently been serving in the 
U. S. Navy. Mr. Rueffel was also 
with Quail & Co. 








Walston Hoffman to Admit 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 
265 Montgomery Street, members 
of the New York and San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchanges, will admit 
Joseph H. Tipp to limited part- 
nership in the firm on Sept. 1. 


Weekly Newspapers 
Must Make Sworn 
Circulation Statements 


We give below the text of an 
Act signed by President Truman 
requiring weekly, semi-weekly 
and tri-weekly newspapers. to 
make sworn statements of circu- 
lation. The bill passed the House 
on Nov. 5, 1945, while the Senate 
passed it on June 14, this year, 
following which the President 
signed it on July 2. The text of 
the new measure follows: 


[H. R. 2543] 
AN ACT E 


To require weekly newspapers 
enjoying mailing privileges to 
make sworn statements with 
respect to their circulation. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the second 
paragraph of section 2 of the Act 
entitled “An Act making appro- 
priations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
and for other purposes,’ approved 
Aug. 24, 1912, as amended (U. S. 
C., 1940 edition, title 39, secs. 233- 
234), is amended by inserting 
after. “daily” the words “and 
weekly,” “semi-weekly,” and “tri- 
weekly.” 


Approved July 2, 1946. 


Charles Clark & Co. 
Add Two to Staff 


Charles Clark & Co., 72 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that Donald Caldwell, for- 
merly Lt. (j. g.) in the U.S. M.S., 
and Hoghland Van Norden, for- 
merly Lt. Commander in the 
Navy, have become associated 
with the firm in its New York of- 
fice. 








Hipkins to Manage 
New Goodhody Dept. 


Goodbody & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
opened a department to deal in 
British securities under the man- 
agement of Herbert Hipkins. Mr. 
Hipkins has been with the firm 
in charge of the Canadian Secur- 





ities Department. 
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F. S. Moseley & Co. 


August 20, 1946, 
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Abbott Laboratories 


Holders of the Company’s Common Shares were given pro 

j rata rights to subscribe for these shares at $60 

suant to subscription warrants, and 166,068 shares were so 

subscribed. The remaining 3,923 shares were purchased by 

the Underwriters and sold by them to Abbott employees at 
the subscription price. 


The Prospectus describing these shares and the terms upon which 
they were offered may be obtained in any state only from such 
of the Underwriters, including the undersigned, as may 
lawfully distribute the Prospectus in such State. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


All of these shares having been sold, this advertisement appears 
as a matter of record only. 
| 169,991 Common Shares 


er share pur- | 


Shields & Company 
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By WILLIAM McKAY 


An international trade fair is being planned for the summer of 
1948 at Toronto, according to an announcement by Trade Minister 
MacKinnon. The event will not be a public exhibition but merely a 
means by which buyers and sellers can come together from all parts 
of the world, it is said. Though the Canadian Government and Cana- 
dian exporters have participated in trade fairs in other countries be- 
fore, this will be the first occasion® 














when such an event has been 
conducted in Canada itself. 


The fair will probably be held 
in the coliseum and adjoining 
buildings of the Canadian’ Na- 
tional Exhibition as it is believed 
that these structures have the 
most suitable facilities for the suc- 
cessful operation of the project. 
Invitations to take part in the af- 
fair will probably be sent by Oct. 
15 to the manufacturers and other 
producers within the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and in 
.those other countries with which 
Canada enjoys commercial rela- 
tions. 

Business Index Down 


The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce’s index of industrial activ- 
ity was at its lowest point in July 
for any time since January, 1941. 


.The index stood at 138 on the 


basis of 100 in 1937. The decline 
was attributed in part to the 
cumulative effects on general pro- 
duction of recent strikes in both 
Canada and the United States, 
including the current strike in 
domestic steel plants. However, 
the recession has been progress- 
ing steadily since the large-scale 
war contract cancellations last 
fall. 

; The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics also reported that production 
in Canada continued to fall in 
June. Its index of the physical 
volume of business declined 2.9% 
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to 178.9 in June, continuing a 
downward trend which has been 
in existence since early in 1944. 
Gains, however, were. reported in 
mineral production and distribu- 
tion. 
Stalemate Threatens in 
Steel Strike 


A stalemate threatens to develop 
in the Canadian steel strike with 
the Steel Workers Union, the steel 
-Operators and the government 
mediators still miles apart in ef- 
fecting any sort of workable com- 
promise. L. W. _ Brockington, 
mediator, appointed by the gov- 
ernment, has failed to conciliate 
differences. Meanwhile, the sug- 
gestion has been advanced that 
F. B. Kilbourn, controller of the 
steel industry, be given greater 
freedom under his special power 
as a conciliator, to effect a settle- 
ment. 


In a radio broadcast, D. C. Ab- 
bott, Minister of National Defense 
and Acting Minister of Finance. 
warned against the dangers of a 
too rapid and too large increase 
in wage rates. He pointed out 
that with drastic price controls. 
the cost-of-living figures had ad- 
vanced by only 24% compared 
with prewar years while Great 
Britain and the United States had 
sustained 32 and 42% advances 
respectively. “We believe that con- 
trol over prices will be necessary 
for a time but effective control 
will be impossible if wages and 
salary rates are allowed to rise 





indiscriminately,” he said. “Wage 
increases, unless accompanied by 
increased output, have the inevi- 
table effect of raising production 
costs. Wage and salary payments 
constitute about half of the ulti- 
mate cost of all production. The 
government does not maintain 
that all wage increases mean 
higher prices. What we do say is 
that in order to preserve price 
controls we must guard against 
too rapid and too large an in- 
crease in wage rates.” 


Urges a Selective Immigration 


Policy 
The Senate Immigration and 
Labor Committee has recom- 
mended a selective immigration 


policy covering both agricultural 
and industrial workers. The rec- 
ommendations, in fact, go so far 
as to include a proposal to open 
Canadian immigration offices in 
Europe. “What is needed is a 
new policy of selective immigra- 
tion to replace that of repulsion 
and vigorous administration that 
will search out a reasonable num- 
ber of immigrants who are desir- 
able and then find means of 
bringing them here and of assist- 
ing them in being successful after 
arrival,’ according to a report 
filed with the government by the 
committee. A_ reorientation of 
thinking on immigration policy is 
needed at this time, it was pointed 
out, in view of the development 
of Canada from an agricultural 
country to one in which industrial 
production has taken the lead. 


Government Will Guarantee 
Business Loans to Veterans 


About 1,100,000 Canadians will 
actually receive some benefit or 
pension from payments totaling 
$1,500,000,000 authorized by recent 
veterans’ legislation. Among the 
features of the bills affecting vet- 
erans that have just been passed 
is the guarantee the government 
will give on loans up to $3,000 ts 
assist veterans to enter or re- 
enter business or professional life. 
Veterans who rent farm land with 
a purchase price of more than 
$6,000 may also receive help to- 
ward buying livestock and equip- 
ment. The government will also 
grant to universities loans fixed 
at $500 a year for veterans attend- 
ing those institutions. 


Seeks Federal Aid for Education 


Speaking before the annual con- 
vention of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation at Ottawa last week, 
Otto Miller of Fredericton, advo- 
cated Federal Government help 
in financing eduction. Some of 
the provinces and many of the 
municipalities have not sufficient 
funds to spend on education; he 
pointed out. A survey made some 
years ago, he said, revealed that 
a total of $143,000,000 was being 
spent on Dominion education each 
year, an average expenditure of 
$33 for each child. This amount 
should be doubled, he thought. 


Creamery Butter Production 
Drops 

Although creamery butter pro- 
duction dropped 1,690,828 pounds 
in July as compared with the 
same month a year ago, Aug. 1 
stocks in storage and in transit 
were 4,873,212 pounds higher than 
the average for that date during 
the last five years. To keep con- 
sumer milk prices from rising two 
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cents a quart, the government, 
subsidy of 55 cents per 100 pounds | 
of tinned milk to milk producers, | 
scheduled to end Sept. 30, may) 
have to be continued beyond that | 
date, J. G. Gardiner, Minister of | 
Agriculture, intimated to the) 
House of Commons last week. 


Rain Prevents Further Deteriora- 
tion of Grain Crops 


While heavy rains throughout | 
most grain-producing districts | 
hampered harvesting operations | 
last week, they prevented further | 
deterioration of the grain crops | 
resulting from the extremely hot, 
dry weather of the week before. 
and also benefited those crops not | 
fully matured. Sawfly infestation | 
has been reported severe in south- | 
western Saskatchewan and some 
local hail damage has been re-| 
ported throughout the provinces. 


New Zealand Wants 
Canadian Coal 


With chaotic conditions report- | 
ed in the Australian mining in-| 
dustry, New Zealand is said to be 
looking to Canada for coal with 
which to maintain her railway | 
services, electrical supply and gas 
output. New Zealand wants the 
coal shipped in place of ballast 
on vessels plying the New Zea- 
land-Canadian trade. The Aus-| 
tralian mines are said to be barely 
able to fill the requirements of 
Australia alone and in New Zea- 
land, a shortage of miners and 
strikes in mining and shipping | 
industries have reduced coal de- 
liveries. 

Canada may participate in the | 
$300,000,000 expansion planned | 
for the South African railways, | 
airlines and harbor development. 
D. H. G. duPlessis, chief harbor, | 
shipping and development man- | 
ager of the Union of South Africa, | 
who heads a nine-man South 
African Railways and Harbor 
Mission, now on a_ six-months | 
world tour, said Canadian indus- | 
tries could provide motor vehicles | 
and railway freight cars. 


Golds Stage Brief Rally 
in Stock Market 
In the Canadian stock market | 
during the last week, gold mining 
shares staged a brief rally but 
soon lost most of their gains. The 
market was otherwise notable for | 
its dullness. Volume of trading) 
was small and prices remained | 
unchanged. In New York, Cana- | 
dian externals remained generally | 
unchanged in a small volume of 
turnover. Canadian internals im- | 
proved in price under the influ- | 
ence of the improvement in Cana- 
dian exchange to 3%. Interest is 
high in New York in the matter 
of the refunding of approximately 
$47,000,000 in Montreal external 
municipal bonds, competitive bid- 
ding upon which will be received 
at Montreal today. 


| 
| 








Conpdiais Bk. of Commerce 
Sees US-Canada Trade 


Increasing 

Canadian-American trade, th« 
greatest between any two coun- 
tries, should develop naturally to 
even greater proportions as soon 
as freedom from serious lsbor 
trouble permits North American 
industry to operate at a higher 
level, according to the August 
commercial letter of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce. Effects 
of work stoppages in Canada are 
felt in ever-widening circles and 
all parts of the 


sued Aug. 14, which also com- 
mented as follows: 

“On the basis of trade for the 
first six months of this year, 
Canada’s exchange position in 
United States dollars shows ad- 
verse factors of $700 million 
against favorable factors of $666 
million, the letter point out. How- 
ever, it is quite possible that by 
the end of this year the net. ad- 
verse position will be more than 
offset by the tourist trade. ' 

“A new official system of pric- | 
ing with less than normal mark- | 





_/wood annually from 
| forests without depleting their an- 


ups, will tend to offset a tendency 
in normal times of cheaper im- 
ports, resulting from exchange 
variations, making Canada a freer 
market, said the bank. The For- 
eign Exchange Control Board can 
prevent the dumping of cheap 
goods from other countries. 


“As Canada is, for the present, 
one of the few real surplus areas 
of the world with a comparatively 
low general price level, it is prob- 
able that exporters will divert 
more goods to the highest-priced 
markets such as the United States. 
However, the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board has sufficient hold- 
ings of gold and United States 
dollars to meet any unfavorable 
balance for some time to come.” 


Nekoosa-Edwards 





Stock Publicly Offered 


Loewi & Co. is heading a na- 
tion-wide syndicate, offering 63,- 
000 shares of $25 par common 
stock of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Co. of Port Edwards, Wis. 
The offering is to be made first 
to common stockholders on the 
basis of one for each four held. 
The offering price is $26.75 per 
share. Associated with Loewi & 
Co., in the underwriting are: Lee 


| Higginson Corp.; Paine, Webber, 


Jackson & Curtis; Reynolds & 
Co.; Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pom- 
eroy, Inc.; The Wisconsin Co.; 
Cruttenden & Co.; Nelson Doug- 


| lass & Co.; A. G. Edwards & Sons; 


Bell, Farrell & Stebbins, Inc.; 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co.; 
Braun, Monroe and Co.; The Mar- 
shall Co.; McKee and Jaeckels; 
and Riley & Company. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., 
one of the top three in -the bond 
paper making industry, devotes a 
major part of its entire output to 
fine, treated and specialty papers. 
As a pioneer in a 20-year-old re- 
forestation program, the company 
now takes about 5,000 cords of 
its own 


nual yield. If necessary 25,000 
cords could be made available im- 
mediately. Another feature of 
the company’s integration policy 
is the installation cf a waste heat 
recovery boiler which burns the 
wood waste residue left after 
paper making, saving 65 tons of 
coal daily. 

Proceeds of the issue will be 
used to increase wood inventories, 
to improve recently acquired 
Canadian timber holdings and for 
general corporate purposes. A 
new special products division is 
now in formation to handle new 
items. The company has not dis- 
closed the nature of these new 
products. 








Philip W. K. Sweet Dead 

Philip W. K. Sweet, President 
of investors Management Com- 
pany, Inc., 63 Wall Street, New 
York City, died at his home of a 
cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. Sweet 
was found in the street Sunday 
night and police at first believed 
he was the victim of a hit and run 
driver. The Medical Examiner re- 
ported after an autopsy that Mr. 
Sweet had died of naturel causes. 
Mr. Sweet succeeded the late 
Philip J. Roosevelt to the presi- 
dency of Investors Management 
Company, Inc., in 1941. He was 
also President and Director of the 
Fundamental Investors, Inc. and 
the Investors Fund C, Inc. 


Stark & Co. in N. Y. C. 

Stark & Co., Inc. is being 
formed with offices at 10 East 
40th Street, New York City to en- 
gage in the securities business. 
Officers are Howard E. Stark, 
President; Stanley Rubin, Vice- 
President and Treasurer; and 
Sonia Bram, Secretary. Mr. Stark 
was formerly a statistician with 
Lehman Brothers. 
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_ The World Ever-Normal Granary Plan 


(Continued from page 1013) 


the world granary plan, although , Statistics, distribution of informa- 
it did not go inte detail when on! tion, and libraries. 


Aug. 9 its press officer announced 
that: 

“The FAO plan is not suf- 
ficiently developed to determine 
whether it provides a promising 
approach to these agricultural 
problems. It is believed, however 
that these problems are important 
and should be studied and alterna- 
tive solutions considered. The 
Government favors the creation 
of an international committee to 
analyze this and any alternative 
proposal and to prepare a plan of 
international action.” 

In short, the outlook is for con- 
sideration of the plan by a special 
international committee to be ap- 
pointed at Copenhagen; and it 
would be surprising if the Amer- 
ican member of that committee 
does not have some more specific 
version of the project than is con- 
tained in Sir John Orr’s docu- 
ment. 

For background on the coming 
conference the writer consulted 
Mr. L. A. Wheeler, who will be 
Mr. Dodd’s number two man at 
Copenhagen. 
Mr. Wheeler, 
a veteran of 
international 
conferences, 
is director of 
the Agricul- 
ture Depart- 
' ment’s Office 
of Foreign 
Agricultural 
Relations. Mr. 
Wheeler was 
a member of 
the American 
Delegation to 
the Bot 
Springs Con- 
ference of 





Leslie A. Wheeler 


1943 and worked with the result- | 


ant committees which drafted the 
FAO Charter. He was also at 
FAO’s first annual conference in 
Quebec last year, 

“The plan of Sir John Orr,” said 
Mr. Wheeler, “stems from the dis- 
cussion of the world food situa- 
tion in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly last February. Sir 
John wired the General Assembly 
from Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization’s headquarters in Wash- 
ington that, since the matter came 
within FAO’s scope, it would call 
a meeting to discuss it. That 
meeting was called in May and is 
referred to as the Special Meeting 
of FAO on Urgent Food Problems. 
At that meeting were representa- 
tives of some score of countries, 
plus representatives of UN and of 
the Emergency Economic Com- 
mittee for Europe. 

“The May meeting,” continued 
Mr. Wheeler, “established an In- 
ternational Emergency Food 
Council (IEFC) to replace the 
wartime Combined Food Board, 
on which only three countries, the 
USA, UK and Canada, had been 
represented. The IEFC has about 
20 members. In the course of the 
debate at the May meeting on 
urgent fcod problems_ several 
delegates showed a special inter- 
est in long-term food preblems, 
among these France, the Nether- 
lands, and Czechoslovakia. They 
wanted to know how FAO and 
UN would operate from the long- 
term foodstuffs point of view. 


“Therefore, it was suggested 
that the meeting request Sir John 
to prepare a plan for long-term 
action and submit it to the next 
FAO annual conference this fall. 
A resolution to that effect was 
accordingly adopted by the Spe- 
cial Meeting of FAO in May. 
Among the European countries at 
that meeting there were fairly 
general sentiment in favor of this 
course. The resolution was unani- 
mously passed. 

“Meanwhile, in April, at the in- 
stance of FAO there was held in 
London an_ experts’ meeting, 
which I attended, looking toward 


the building up of real fact-find- | ketable “surpluses.” 
The 


ing in the field of agriculture. 





(of work to be done in these fields, 








| portant to note that existing legis- 








| is sornetimes desirable and neces- 


| titled, 


That meeting had three sections: 
There is a lot 


and an international body like 
FAO can be very much more ef- 
fective than any single nation. 
Some countries have almost no 
agricultural statistics, and those 
which exist are not compiled on a 
iniform basis or at the same time. 
We hope that by 1950 a world 
agricultural census will be pos- 
Sible. 

“At the Special Meeting of FAO 
on urgent food problems, the 
Danish representative invited the 
FAO to hold its next annual con- 
ference at Copenhagen, and Sir 
John accepted the invitation. The 
conference, which begins on Sept. 
2, will probably last two weeks. 
In addition to Sir John’s plan, the 
agenda which the conference 
adopts is expected to include such 
subjects as statistics, their devel- 
opment, uniformity and prompt- 
ness; forestry problems, which are 
closely related to agriculture; 
fisheries, and some of the tech- 
nical aspects of international co- 
operation in this field, such as 
1utrition problems, agricultural 
production methods, and the like. 
Of course, the conference will set 
up a Special committee on the 
subject of a world food board. 

“T am hopeful that there will 
be a very free exchange of views 
at Copenhagen as to the pros and 
cons of the Orr plan’s general 
orinciples and that there will be 
igreement as regards the impor- 
tance of the objectives of those 
oroposals. It is not reasonable to 
expect that in a meeting such as 
the Copenhagen Conference, the 
normal purpose of which is merely 
0 lay down a line of action for 
fhe director of FAO for the com- 
ng year on such matters as 
vudget, personnel and the like, 
will get deeply into detail and 
make a statement as to the prac- 
ticability of the Orr plan.” 


Asked whether the proposal of 
a World Food Board to engage in 
stabilization operations might not 
be flying in the face of past ex- 
perience in this country with com- 
inodity stabilization operations 
and interfere with freedom of 
trade in a private economy, Mr. 
Wheeler said: “No, I think it im- 





lation relating to the Department 
of Agriculture requires this De- 
vartment to work on the stabiliza- 
ion of prices, and in doing this it 


sary to cooperate with other coun- 
tries.” 

The text of Sir John Orr’s plan, 
as excerpted from a bulletin en- 
“Proposals for 2 World 
Food Board,” is as follows: 


The Suggested Werld Food Board 


Structure and Functions—The 
temporary organizations created 
to deal with the food scarcity 
caused by the war foreshadow the 
kind of permanent organization 
needed. The recently created In- 
ternational Emergency Food 
Council, working through com- 
modity committees, encourages 
Stabilization of prices by getting 
agreement on price schedules and 
also by promoting a certain amount 
of unified buying; and it recom- 
mends the allocation of export 
surpluses according to the needs 
of different countries. UNRRA 
has funds to provide food and 
agricultural implements, fer- 
tilizers, and other supplies for the 
rehabilitation of certain war- 
devastated countries. A continua- 
tion of this international coopera- 
tion is needed because even if 
these temporary organizations 
bring the world out of the present 
food emergency, there will still 
remain the great scarcity of food 
that existed before the war and 
at the same time the agricultural 


problems of fluctuation in prices 
}and the accumulation of unmar- 











proposed World Food 


Board, which would act through 
commodity committees, might be 
established as an new interna- 
tional agency, or the Constitution 
of FAO could be altered to en- 
able it to set up the Board. There 
are drawbacks to having a mul- 
tiplicity of international agencies 
acting in the same field. If the 
iatter alternative were thought to 
be the better means, the Board 
could be appointed by the Con- 
ference of FAO, which it is hoped 
will ultimately include represen- 
tatives of all countries. But as the 
actions of the Board would in- 
volve broad problems of world 
economics and finance, it would 
be necessary to include in it rep- 
resentatives of other interested 
international organizations — for 
example, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the Economic and Social 
Council, and the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization. The 
working relationship between the 
Board and. ITO would need to be 
close, since the latter agency, ac- 
cording to present indications, will 
be concerned with the broad field 


of commercial and commodity 
policy. 
The functions of the World 


Food Board would be: 


1. To stabilize prices of agri- 
cultural commodities on the world 
markets, including provision of 
the necessary funds for stabilizing 
operations. 

2. To establish a world food 
reserve adequate for any emer- 
gency that might arise through 
failure of crops in any part of the 
world. 

3. To provide funds for financ- 
ing the disposal of surplus agri- 
cultural products on special terms 
to countries where the need for 
them is most urgent. 


4. To cooperate with organiz- 
tions concerned with international 
credits for industrial and agricul- 
tural development, and with trade 
and commodity policy, in order 
that their common ends might be 
more quickly and effectively 
achieved. 


Operations—For stabilization of 
prices in agriculture the World 
Food Board, operating through its 
commodity committees, should be 
given power to hold stocks of each 
of the most important commodi- 
ties. This proposal, it may be 
noted, if in line with principles 
previously put forward by the 
League of Nations and _ other 
bodies. The Board would under- 


take the investigations necessary 
to determine what world prices 
would call forth the quantities 
that could currently be marketed. 
It would announce a maximum 
and minimum price and would 
undertake to buy into its stock 
when the world price fell below 
the declared minimum and sell 
from its stock when the world 
price exceeded the maximum. 
Care would be needed to com- 
mence operations at the correct 
moment and to choose an appro- 
priate world price. 

The Board would’ need a re- 
volving fund to operate such a 
plan. No precise estimate of the 
amount required can be made at 
present. Moreover, the need for 
funds would grow gradually as 
first one commodity and then an- 
other was brought under the aegis 
of the plan. For safety, the nor- 
mal stocks held by the agency 
should represent six to 12 months’ 
trade, the amounts varying with 
different commodities. In deter- 
mining the contributions to be 
made to the fund, the relative 
benefits derived from the sta- 
bilizing operations by different 
countries—exporting and import- 
ing, developed and undeveloped— 
would need to be carefully 
weighed, 


Since the agency would nor- 
mally be buying at its minimum 
and selling at its maximum price, 
it should earn enough to cover 
the quite considerable costs of 
storage. It would, of course, have 
on occasion: to hold very much 
larger stocks than the normal, but 
these extra holdings should be fi- 
nanced by borrowing on the mar- 
ket against its commodity assets. 
The need for such operations 
would be greatest in time of de- 
pression when funds are avail- 
able at advantageous rates. 

Producers of livestock products 
and other perishables not suited 
to long-term stock holding will 
find their markets both greatly 
stabilized by the buffer stock 
operations on feed grains and 
other items and greatly enlarged 
through the nutritional. policies 
concurrently developed. _ Certain 
livestock products capable of be- 
ing stored for long periods might 
be included directly in the oper- 
ations. 

In the case of a few commodi- 
ties there may be danger of com- 
petitive export _ subsidization 
which, if tolerated, would destroy 
the international stock holding 


program. In such cases it might 





be necessary to negotiate sched- 








ules of export quotas between 
governments until new markets 
could be developed. This con- 
tingency has been recognized and 
provided for in a similar way in 
the United States Proposals for an 
International Trade Organization, 

The objective of the operations 
of the World Food Board would 
be to ensure that sufficient food 
is produced and distributed to 
bring the consumption of all peo- 
ples up to a health standard. The 
need for additional food is so 
great that if human requirements 
could be translated into economic 
demand, there would be no ques- 
tion of surpluses of the basic 
foods—surpluses which before the 
war many people came to regard 
as inevitable and which if per- 
mitted to re-emerge might over- 
whelm the Board. The basic prob- 
lem here is the financial one of 
increasing the purchasing power 
of the people who are unable to 
obtain sufficient food for their 
needs. The Board must be able 
to divert unmarketable surpluses 
to these consumers and arrange 
for refinancing the cost of selling 
at prices which the consumers are 
able to afford, 


Carl H. Kent With 
Boyd & Go. in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Carl H. 
Kent, Jr., formerly trust invest- 
ment officer at the Cleveland 
Trust Company, has become asso- 
ciated with the investment coun- 
sel firm of Boyd & Company, 1700 
Union Commerce Building. He 
entered the employ of the bank 
following his graduation from 
Colgate University in 1928 and 
has been engaged in investment 
analysis work since 1932. He is 
married, has two children, and 
resides at 3140 Woodbury Road, 


Shaker Heights. 


Blyth Opens. Dallas 
Branch Under Foster — 


DALLAS, TEX.—Blyth & Co., 
Inc.. investment bankers, an- 
nounce the opening of an office 


in the Mercantile Bank Building. 
The new office will be under the 


management of Robert K. Foster. 
Mr. Foster was formerly with 
Hicks & Price and Shields & Co. 


in Chicago. 
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Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of the followimg 
securities for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities, 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


140,000 Shares .: 


Seismograph Service Corporation 


Common Stock 


Price $12 per Share 


Conies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement 
is circulated only from such of the several Underwriters as are 


registered dealers in such state, 


Paul H. Davis & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co, 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


Last week we discussed the importance of acquiring a broad 
foundation of knowledge as an adjunct of successful accomplishment 
in the sale of securities. The criticism has been made, and in our 
opinion it is a valid one, that too much technical knowledge can also 
be harmful to a salesman. 


Most statisticians, analvists etc. make poor salesmen. They know 
too much, become involved and technical in their presentation and 


therefore confuse rather than enlighten. Students cannot be positive 
—salesmen must have convictions. You must believe before others 
will believe you, So when we say that knowledge is a forerunner <0 
success in the selling field, it is only because we have found that 
knowing what you are doing HAS A CONTAGIOUS EFFECT 
UPON OTHERS. 

In conjunction with knowing your job you must also be able to 
convey your knowledge to others. The very fact that you do know 
your business has an effect upon your ability to convince others. 
Confidence is in the sub-conscious, and it can be conveyed to others 
without conscious effort IF YOU HAVE IT. Did you ever watch two 
fighters enter the ring when one had confidence and the other lacked 
it? The end of such a fight could be determined in advance—not only 
did you feel it, but everybody in the vast audience that was present 
also could sense the fact that one fighter had confidence in himself 
and the other did not. The last Louis-Conn fiasco was a typical ex- 
ample. 

Someday psychological reasearch may be undertaken to deter- 
mine the exact relationship between the sub-conscious and the real 
world so that we may be able to determine what part of our ultimate 
success is dependent upon our own faith in our selves, and what 
contributes to building such faith, etc. 











——- 


























gone very far in this field already. But there is one reaction which | 
seems to hold true almost every time we test it. We do not need the | 


studies of professional psychologists to show us that we believe in 
some people, and LACK FAITH IN OTHERS. 

Why do some people say, “I have faith in my Doctor’? Why 
do others feel the same about lawyers, accountants, insurance men, 


watch makers, dentists, automobile mechanics, radio repair men, and | 


salesmen of stocks and bonds? The reason is that we feel it. You 
can feel when a man knows his business. You can tell by the hun- 


dreds of little unconcious attitudes that another person manifests in| 
their speech and their actions, that they have confidence in them- | 


selves. The same thing the press box saw when Joe Louis stepped 


into the ring, and which they did not see when Conn fidgeted in his 
corner is what they will see in you when you call upon them to sell | 


them securities. If you know your job you will have confidence in 
yourself, and your customers will heed your advice and be inclined 
to accept your suggestions. THIS IS WHY IT IS IMPORTANT TO 
STUDY. Do so for your own morale—but use your knowledge spar- 


ingly. A great surgeon knows the uses of every one of his instru- | 


ments but he doesn’t use all of them in performing every operation— 
only the ones that are needed for the job. That is why you know he 
is the man whom you can trust. So it is with a good salesman, his 
knowledge gives him power and others accept him for what he is. 
Life is so constructed that no man can fool himself and not pay the 
price. Those who believe in themselves are readily accepted for 
what they are—others of small faith are quickly appraised by their 
fellow-men and the wheat is sifted from the chaff. 
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(Continued from page 1008) 
MO..1u> cuuea July, the country as 
a whole is estimated to have usea 
only about 5% less power than in 
the previous 12 months. : 

Since there has been no im 
portant decline in power output 
on the basis outlined above there 
must be some other reason to ac 
count for the present uncertainty. 

There appear to be two factors 
which are responsible for the re 
cent decline in utility market 
quotations: 

1. Fear of increased costs; such 
as: wages, fuel, material costs and 
increased costs of construction. 

2. Fear of rate reductions which, 
coupled with increased _ costs, 
could cause a considerable decline 
in earnings for certain companies. 

As to the first item, important 
increases in wages and coal costs, 
have occurred this year. Various 
utility executives with whom we 
have discussed the question point 
out that wages have increased 15 
to 20 cents an hour for many 
workers and coal costs are up 45 
to 50 cents per ton. There is no 
direct off-set for increased wages 
except increased efficiency, but 
most companies have coal clauses 
which on the average appear to 
cover about one-half of their to- 
tal sales. Hence, increased coal 





costs may be offset up to about 


| 50% of the increase. 
We do know that constant) 


failures can undermine our self confidence and that our successes | &T@ble number of companies have 


rebuild our self esteem and faith in ourselves. The psychologists have | 


As to rate reductions, a consid- 


put into effect rate reductions in 
of their 
business this year, but it hardly 
seems likely that further rate 
/cuts will be very numerous in 
view of the increased cost of coal 
| and wages, at least until increased 
revenues have off-set the in 
crease in expenses. 

It is our feeling that the in 
| crease in costs will be more than 
off-set by increased earnings over 
the next year, but for the next 
few months the increase in costs 
| may show up in monthly earnings 
rather unfavorably. Many com 
panies are hampered by not being 
able to get materials necessary to 
take care of new demands for 
service. Some companies are even 
putting new customers on the line 
| on a flat rate basis because they 
cannot get enough meters while 
others are handicapped because of 
lack of materials to extend con 
nections; such as, poles, trans 
formers, etc. These obstacles are 
gradually becoming overcome, but 
in the meantime, the utilities are 
not earning what they could earn 
if they were able to meet all of 
_the new requests for services. 

Another interesting develop— 
ment which is favorable to the 
utilities is the fact that in many 
companies the loss of war load has 
been more than off-set from the 
standpoint of earnings through in- 
creased demands for residential 
| and commercial services while in 
many cases plants which were 
used for war production have 
been converted to peace time uses 
and are taking large amounts of 
| power. 

The loss of war load has not 
been as serious as many expected 
| because each kilowatt hour of 
| domestic load taken on brings in 
| three to four times as much reve— 
| nue as a kilowatt hour sold for in- 
dustrial purposes. 


The outlook for the utility in— 
dustry seems very bright. Every 
day new appliances are seen and 
many more are being developed 
| all of which are designed to use 
| electricity. We have heard of a 
new heating unit which may have 
| avery important effect in increas— 

ing the use of power. This unit is 
designed for house heating and 
air conditioning and is so con-— 
| structed that it not only heats the 
| house in winter but provides com-— 

plete air conditioning in the sum-— 
| mer, and hot water heating the 
vear round. We understand that 
this unit is beyond the experi- 
| mental stage and may be in pro- 
_duction soon. The use of power 
|in the home will increase much 
| faster in the next five years than 


| certain classifications 











most people believe. Inasmuch as 


the domestic classification pro-} 


vides the bulk of earnings for 
many operating companies this 
may mean a sharp increase in 
earning power over this five-year 
period. We have heard estimates 
of increases as high as 40 or 50% 
in domestic load over the next 
five years and we will not be sur- 
prised if this happens, if business 
conditions remain favorable dur- 
ing this period. 


Market Outlook 


In view of this very favorable 
industry outlook, what is wrong 
with the market for utility stocks? 
Primarily, there has been increas— 
ing selectivity plus indigestion 
caused by too many issues coming 
on the market in a short period of 
time. Until the present decline 
began, second grade utility equi 
ties were selling on about as a 
favorable basis as high grade 
utility stocks, in many instances. 
High grade stocks which are 
seasoned and have been outstand 
ing over a period of time have 
declined very little. Issues like 
Commonwealth Edison, Detroit 
Edison, Southern California Edi 
son, Houston Lighting & Power, 
Pacific Lighting, Consolidated 
Gas of Baltimore, and Pacific Gas 
& Electric are not far from their 
highs for the year. These stocks 
are selling on a yield basis be 
cause of the:r excellent earnings 
and dividend record over a period 
of years. 


However, many of the new is 
sues which have been coming on 
the market are entirely unsea 
soned and some would not have 
earned their present dividend in 
recent years until excess profits 
taxes were eliminated. Further 
more, many of the new issues have 
been priced on estimated peak 


earnings (after adjustment for 
38% Federal income _  taxes)— 
earnings higher than some of 


these companies have ever re 
ported prior to this year. 

The real cause of the increasing 
selectivity in utility stocks may 
be traced to the elimination of ex 
cess profits taxes and the sharp 
increase in utility earnings. Until 
last fall many companies were 
burdened with very heavy excess 
profits taxes which had the effect 
of sharply reducing net income. 
The repeal of excess profits taxes 
suddenly caused a considerable 
decline in taxes and a resulting 
sharp increase in net income. Re 
ports for the first quarter of this 
year reflected this change but 
were misleadingly favorable in 
many instances because some 
companies had overaccrued Fed- 
eral taxes in the early months of 
1945. Some utilities which re 
ported earnings of only around 
$1.00 per share for the entire 
year of 1945, showed earnings of 
as much as 60 cents or 70 cents in 
the first quarter of this year, but 
1946 results may not exceed $1.75 
to $2.00 per share. This sharp 
fluctuation in earnings caused 
some analysts to become far too 
optimistic with the result that 
they used multiples of 18 to 20 
times earnings rather indiscrim— 
inately and also used estimates of 
earning power far above conserv-— 
ative estimates. Some analysts 
also multiplied first quarter earn-— 
ings by four to get the assumed 
1946 results which, of course, cou- 
pled with 18 to 20 times such 
earnings gave extremely optimis- 
tic results. 


Naturally, holding company 
managements decided to take ad- 
vantage of these favorable mar- 
ket conditions, and there followed 
in rapid succession a number of 
new offerings which finally con- 
gested the new issue market. 
However. this congestion appears 
to have been eased considerably 
and it seems that further liquida- 
tion of holding companies may 


soon proceed again particularly in 
view of the fact that the earnings 
estimated for 1946 for many of 
the subsidiaries which holding 





The Outlook for the Utilities 


companies plan to dispose of ap- 
pear highly favorable. 


Selectivity 


We have previously mentioned 
the question of selectivity. It is 
our feeling the market will be 
more selective from now on and 
will not only place a conservative 
value on earnings but will in— 
quire more closely into the qua— 
lity of earnings. By quality of 
earnings, I mean; how well the 
earnings are protected; how im-— 
portant is the leverage factor; 
what percentage of gross is car— 
ried to net; is the company on am 
original cost basis; is the territory 
served a favorable one; are main— 
tenance and depreciation deduc- 
tions reasonably conservative and 
how strong an equity does the 
common stock have. Also, how 
do earnings estimated for 1946 
compare with so-called allowable 
earnings. 


Allowable Earnings 


Until the end of the war many 
utilities were earning less than 
6% on their investment. However, 
the relief from excess profits 
taxes has permitted so sharp an 
increase in earning power that 
many companies seem to be 
earning 8 to 10% on their invest- 
ment, Some commissions have al- 
ready taken action to reduce rates 
and the whole question of allow— 
able earnings has assumed in- 
creased importance. Many ana— 
lysts now use allowable earnings 
as one of the basic factors which 
must be considered in determin— 
ing the value of a utility equity. 
In the last analysis, only a com— 
parison of companies in the same 
state as to allowable earnings has 
real validity, because the policies 
of the various state commissions 
differ so greatly. As a general 
rule many analysts assume a 6% 
rate as being the allowable 
basis but in some states, such as 
Ohio, various companies earn 7% 
or 8% or even higher while in the 
South and Southwest high rates 
of return are found in many iIn- 
stances. The subject is a complex 
one and each company must be 
studied individually with particu— 
lar reference to the policies of the 
Public Service Commission in the 
state or states in which it serves. 
Where estimated earnings seem to 
represent a high return on the in- 
vestment, further study is neces- 
sary to find the cause and this 
must be followed by an inquiry 
to the policies of the state com— 
mission in order to arrive at a 
satisfactory answer. State com— 
missions are becoming more ac— 
tive in many instances. Inter— 
esting and in some cases highly 
educational decisions concerning 
the methods used to determine 
rates have been released in the 
vast year or two in Michigan, 
Montana, Arkansas, California and 
just recently in Louisiana. These 
decisions outline the commissions” 
policy as to the rate of return and 
also as to proper depreciation, 
depreciation reserves, etc. 


Conclusion 

The outlook for the utility in— 
dustry is excellent. However, the 
utility market seems likely to be 
more selective from now on with 
wider spreads between certain 
stocks being the market’s meas— 
urement of differences in quality. 
Today, many utility stocks appear 
to be attractive with really good 
issues selling at 10 to 13 times 
estimated 1946 earnings. I am not 
worried about the future of the 
utilities, and we feel that the pur- 
chase of sound, carefully chosen 
utility equities should work out 
well not only for the very favor- 
able income which in some cases 
exceeds 5%, but also because of 
the growth prospects which appear 
to be better than many people 
realize. 
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Exchange Rates Run Wild 


(Continued from first page) 


tems do not work at all in essen 
tial respects. They. are carica- 
tures rather than reproductions of 
Schacht’s system. 

This is not. to be blamed on the 
men who in.roduced these sys 
tems. Ii is caused through gov- 
ernments being able to prevent 
the working of. the laws of. sup 
ply and demand only under very 
special conditions as are present 
when a nation is either at war or 
under totalitarian control. Here 
every move of the citizen, every 
jetter and every telegram he 
writes and receives, every tele- 
phone call which he makes, is 
subjected to strictest. censorship. 
In democracies at peace, where 
the citizens remains free and in- 
dependent in his essential civil 
rights and where his private 
moves are only. investigated un 
der special circumstances, the 
laws of supply and demand con 
tinue to work in the field of for- 
eign exchange, if only in an im- 
perfect way, on the black mar- 
kets. In the individual that ex 
pects further depreciation of the 
nation’s currency by abuse of gov 
ernmental or pressure’ group 
power, the wish for future secur 


ity works stronger than the fear| foreign currency and bank bal 
of the penalty for contravention |2™ces are 
against the exchange regulations, | COmServing 
especially if they do not include! S€ts: 


death penalties a la Goering. 

. The prices that are paid for for 
eign exchange or gold on the 
black markets represent, so to 
speak, the secret ballot of the 
citizens on. the fairness of the gov- 
ernmentally fixed exchange rates. 
They show their real opinion on 
the value of their currency and to 
what extent they believe it. is 
overvalued by the government. 


Frustrated. Inflations 


The period after the first world 
War was featured by exceedingly 
Strong inflations. of the currency 
with. correspondingly strong in.- 
flations of prices of: goods and for- 
eign exchange. At the beginning, it 
is. true, the exchange rates rose 
substantially faster than the inter- 
nal price. level—giving. effect: to 
the so-called sell-out of the coun- 
tries. But. in the. long run the 
quantity.-of money in the hands of 
the public, the prices of goods and 
services.and the prices of gold and 
foreign exchange moved. up in 
conformity. There were endeav- 
ors to hold. prices. down through 
a system of price ceilings.and ex- 
change rate controls, but. neither 
the former nor the latter worked 
for. any length of time. The infla- 
tion ran its course. Based. on the 
experience gained during and 
after the first world war, one was 
able during the second world war 
to check to a. certain degree the 
creation of superfluous purchas- 
ing. power, especially by means of 
severe excess profit taxation. 
Nevertheless, monetary inflation 
has still been strong because the 
enormously. increased number of 
employed has not been and per 
haps could not be, taxed in such a 
way that the purchasing power 
would have remained on the for- 
mer level. However, if inflation 
was not prevented in its causes, it 
was prevented in its effects. A 
very stringent system of price and 
wage controls tried to prevent the 
increasing purchasing power from 
achieving its natural effect: the 
raising of prices and’ wages. What 
ensued was not prevention of in- 
flation, but frustration of its con- 
sequences. 


Frustrated inflations are the 
feature of the second world war 
and its post-war period in all 
countries—in some to.a_ greater 
degree than the other. As a re- 
sult all economies became divided 
into two separated areas: one area 
where prices were regulated and 
the other where the governments 
either did not want or were not 
able to enforce price regulations— 
the area which includes the black 
markets. It is into this second 
area that purchasing power over- 





s10Ws when it is prevented from 
exhausting itself in the first area 
by price ceil.ngs and/or rationi.g. 
In large countries such as the 
United States, where tne internal 
markets have such overwhelming 
impoi.ance and ideas oO. Ccapitai 
tiight are for various reasons un 
known to the populations, the 
purcaasing power overttowing 
from tae first to.tne second. area is 
directed towards the legal pur- 
chase of real estate, certain tux 
ury articles, securities and towards 
the illegal buying of certain 
consumers goods on the black 
markets. 


In the much smaller countries 
of Europe, that are. more depen- 
dent on international trade. than 
is the United States, and in which 
the population is extremely ex- 
change-rate-conscious, the excess 
purchasing power is not only di- 
rected towards nylon. stockings 
and cigarettes, luxury. articles of 
which the importation is allowed 
only in very small quantities, but 
also towards the acquiring of for 
eign currency and bank balances. 
This is partly because they can 
again be used for the illegal. pur 
chase. of illegally imported lux. 
ury articles, and. partly because 





considered means 


; | 
the value of. one’s as 


For 


has, the most outspokenly 

France, lost its function as a| 
means. of conserving value, re—| 
taining only its function as a 


means for payment. Not so strong- 
ly as during the great inflation in | 
Germany and Eastern Europe, but 
nevertheless. quite distinctively, 
dollar bills and gold have re 
placed the internal currency for 
hoarding. and saving. purposes. 


Black and Grey Foreign 
Exchange Markets 


The travelling economist needs 
quite some time until he finds. his 
way in the maze of the various 
official, semi-official and un-offi 
cial exchange rates: To the de- 
gree in which dealing on the re- 
spective markets and the fulfill- 
ment. of transactions. violate the 
regulations or laws of one or more 
countries or. only certain conven- 
tions binding. some. banks, the 
markets are characterized by col- 
ors which range all the way from 
black-over-grey to white. The 
description of the various. kinds. of 
“money” in. question and the 
prices at: which they are traded in 
the various countries. of Europe, is 
an. extremely interesting subject 
that could be treated; however, 
only within the framework of an 
extensive study. 


Nevertheless, a certain under-— 
standing of the conditions on the 
black. and grey markets can be 
gathered if one reviews the 
prices at which the various for- 
eign. exchange values are quoted 
in Switzerland. Switzerland, it- 
self; although free from most. cur- 
rency restrictions—for. instance 
concerning the exportation of 
currency—must be considered too 
as a country in which the gov- 
ernment. controls international 
payments as far as foreign trade 
is» concerned. For where such 
payments are not affected by in- 
ternational clearings, the foreign 
exchange for imports have to be 
purchased at the official rate from 
the National Bank. However, 
where specifically Swiss foreign 
trade interests are.not concerned, 
dealing in every sort of foreign 
money is entirely legal from: the 
Swiss standpoint since the end of 
the war. During: the war dealings 
in foreign. bank notes were for- 
bidden. in. order. to prevent the 


bills in neutral: Switzerland. 


On the markets for bank notes, 
only small denominations—Amer-— 
ican bank notes not over, $20—are 
dealt freely. Large denominations 
are. salable, if. at all, only at a 
strong discount, the reason being 
that their imports into the coun- 











tries cf origin are either forbid- 





_legal from the standpoint of the 
of | United States as long as the frozen 


the domestic currency |Some transactions in the United 
ia| States dollar checks and transfers 


| 








‘Germans from disposing of stolen | 


den or their payment into. bank 
aecoumts coniroiied for illegal, 
especially internal black marxet 


transactions. The so-called black 
or internal payments that are 
traded replace the ordinary 


checks: on or transfer orders to 
forergn banks. They are sold in 
Switzerland by small firms that 
specialize in these matters be 
cause the banks. of standing do 
not trade in these markets, The 
counterpart in the foreign coun 
try is not as usual a bank, but a 
private individual or a small firm 
that - pays. out the purchased 
amount at the residence of the re 
cipient. In this way, a traveller 
who needs money for living ex- 
penses in: France can acquire the 
francs fram somebody in France 
who needs Swiss franes in Swit- 
zeriland without a single check or 
letter between banks passing the 
frontiers. 

In most countries of Europe, 
outside Switzerland, these trans- 
actions are clearly illegal. Swiss 
franes, for instance can be ac 
quired in France legally only for 
importation of specific goods by 
special license. The purchase in 
Switzerland of dollar payments 
from Swiss credits would be il 


Swiss aceounts are not deblocked. 


oraers are, however, entirely le 

gal also from the American stand 

point. These are concerned with 
payments from Swiss accounts 
that have been licensed for some 
reason or other by the United 
States Treasury, but of-which the 
dollars received are not taken 
over by the Swiss National Bank 
at the official rate of frs. 4.30 to 
the dollar. (At this rate the Na 

tional Bank buys only dollars re- 
ceived in payment for exports and 
—in limited amounts—for certain 
other purposes, for instance sup 
port of:charities.) All other dollars 
are called ‘“finance’”-dollars as 
distinct from “commercial” dol 
lars. They are traded and. quoted 
freely and. the quotations are; as 
most prices. for currencies and 
transfer orders, listed in news- 
papers and bulletins. : 


A Quotatien List 
The following are the prices at 
which foreign paper money were 
quoted in Zurich on Aug. 3, 1946, 
The official exchange. rate is add- 
ed. in the last column so that the 


discount of the free market rate 
in comparison with the official 


rate can be seen without diffi- 
culty. 





Official 

Demand Offer Rate 

Dollar. L..1 .u 3.32 3.47 4.30 
Pound Sterling 10.32% 10.42% £17.34 
French francs 1,35 1.45 3.60 
Belg. Francs __ 4,80 5.00 9.90 
Dutch Fl.___-- 41.50 43.00 162.00 
Swedish Kr. __ 105.00 110.00 17.40 
Fortuguese Esc. 13.00 13.75 hte 
Czech Sr, ..-— 3.25 3.75 es 


The following gives the quota- 
tions for the so-called “internal 
payments.” The official rates are 
again added:in the last column.* 


Internal Official 


Payment Rate 
Paris: .(100:ffr.) 2. _<-- 1.45 3.60 
Bruxelles (100- bfr.)___ 5.25 9.90 
Italy. (100+ lire) —.______ .80 1.91 
England (1 pound)__—— 10.50 17.34 
USA. (financial dollar) 3.40 4.30 
Portugal (100. Hsc.)___ 13.60 17.40 
Sweden (100 kr.)_.-_-._ 102,00 102.60 
Holland (100 hfl.)____- 42.00 162.00 
Argentina (100 pes.) __~ 84.00 106.00 
Spein. (100 ptas.)_____ 14,00 39:50 
Turkey, (1.L tq.)..---- 1.35 3.30 


It is clear from the above that 
dollar bills and financial: dollars 
are traded at a discount of about 
20%. 

For. gold coins the following 
prices are paid:+ 





*These quotations are taken 
from the weekly bulletin of, the 
well known Private. Bank of 
Julius Baer & Co. in Zurich. 

+Again according to the bulle- 





tins of Julius Baer & Co. 


| Switzerland, 


(official) 30.50 7.50 38.45 

| Belgium. - 2 57.00 13.70 75:09 
Italy  ___- 50.00 65.00 
Portugal . 13.70 40.00 
Turkey 50.00 : 63.00 
Egypt 7 ee = 62.00 


Napoleon Eagle Sovereign 


The quotations represent the 
prices that are paid for gold coins 
on the black markets in the var 
ous countries, calculated in. Swiss 
francs. at the black market rates 
for the latter. It cam be seen im. 
mediately at what. a tremendous 
premium, in comparison with the 
offical rate in Switzerland, gola 
coins are traded all over the 
worid.t 


The Napoleon — the golden 26 
franc piece—for instance is worth 
almost 100% more on the black 
market in- Belgium than. it- is of 
ficially worth in Switzerland. 

The official price of gold in 
Switzerland is the price at which 
the Swiss franc is. stabilized for 
the time being. The National 
Bank, however, sells gold or gold 
coins: not to every bearer of her 
b.lls, but only—and this in very 
small quantities—to people who 
are known to her.as reliable. The 
result of this semi-gold standard 
—where everybody can sell: and 
not everybody can. .buy gold at 
the official rate—is the develop- 
ment of a black market for gold 
in. Switzerland too. This market, 
known to the authorities, exists 
although trading above the off 
cial prices and even more the ex- 
portation of gold is strietly for 
bidden. The black market prices 
for gold and gold coins seem to be 
roughly 50% higher than the price 
corresponding to the gold stand 
ard of the Swiss franc. 


From all this it is obvious that 





on the scale of values gold ranks 
at the top, then follows the Swiss 
franc, then the United States dol- 
lar and the currencies of the dol 
lar block, then the pound sterling 
and fimally the truly weak cur 
rencies as those of Holland, Bel 
gium and France. 


Awkward Consequences 


The imagination is not suffi 
cient to figure out the awkward 
situations that develop from what 
can be called euphemistically the 
arbitrage between white and black 
exchange. rates. It is not possible 
to describe the multitude of ab- 
normalities one hears of the 
longer one stays. A single story 
may suffice. The fact that it has 
been published in a well known 
Swiss magazine shows. to what de- 
gree these things are publicly 
known: It seems, that a corre- 





tThe gold premium is not. only 
much’ higher than the premium 
for Swiss francs but also fluctu- 
ates from country to country in 


spondent of “T:me” has heard of 
ic in London. He met a man who 
travelled to Switzerland with the 
75 pounds allowed tor voyages to 
Switzerland to every British sub- 
ject. He changed his pounds in 
Switzerland at the official rate 
of Fr. 17,34, receiving approxi— 
mately Fr. 1300. From these he 
spent Fr. 100 for all sorts of- nice 
th.ngs. With the remaining 1200; 
Swiss francs he. bought on the 
black market 120,000. French 
francs which were delivered te 
him when he came to Paris. Here 
he. spent 5,000 French francs for 
black market dinners, etc. For the 
rest of 115,000 French franes he 
bought on. the black market 
pounds at the rate of Fr. 700. for 
the pounds, thus receiving about, 
160 pounds. This means that he 
returned to. London after havi 
spent quite a lot of money for a 
sorts of luxuries and travel with 
85 pounds more than he had. when 
he left.§. 

This was possible, of course, 
because. the traveller was able ta, 
change his pounds into Swiss 
francs at the official rate, where- 
as all following transactions. back 
to pounds were traded on the 
black markets, where the Swiss 
franc has a much higher value. 

Incidentally, in United States 
dollars too, a profitable transac- 
tion is possible which while not 
so spectacular is legal, although 
not quite fair. The National Bank 
of Switzerland pays to the Ameri- 
can traveller Fr. 4,250 for $1,000 
for living expenses in. Switzerland 
every calendar month. If such a 
traveller stays one month and one 
day he receives for $2,000. Francs. 
8,500. Suppose he spends 3,000 
francs—which is ample for one 
month’s stay—he keeps 550 francs 
for which he can buy dollar bills 
at. the rate of 3.50 thus obtaining 
about $1,600. This means that he. 
has lived the whole month im 
Switzerland for $400: instead of 
the $750 that are the counter 
value of the 3,000 francs he really 
spent. (If he buys American, 
money orders which are traded 
freely in Switzerland at the price 
of about 3.20 although the cash, 
ing of the money orders for Swiss 
accounts seems to be illegal from 
the American standpoint the profit , 
is.even larger. 


The Black Market and the Morals. 
of the Public 

The. profits black market trad— 

ers can make at the expense. of 

the community is not the. worst , 

consequence of. the existing mar= 





§As the black market prices 
have sunk somewhat in the mean- 
time, the above transactions while, > 
still possible are no longer quite 
as profitable as they were. 














terms of. Swiss francs too. 


(Continued on page 1030) 
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Exchange Rates Run Wild 


. (Continued from page 1029) 
‘gin between white and black ex- 
change rates. The real damage is 
that it undermines more and more 
the respect of the public for the 
law. The feeling is created that 
the black market prices represent 
the true value of the foreign 
money and that it is the govern-— 
ment which does an injustice to 
its citizens when it forces the ex- 
exporters, or—in the case of the 
confiscation of foreign bank bal- 
ances and securities—the invest-— 
ors to deliver their property 
against a compensation in internal 
currency that is calculated at the 
low official rate. 

The absence of the feeling of 
guilt by trading on the black mar- 
kets renders again contraventions 
against the law more frequent. In 
fact the contraventions have be- 
come so universal that they can 
only be prosecuted in a _ very 
small percentage of cases. In cer— 
tain countries every waiter is pre— 
pared to change foreign money at 
the black market rate. The entire 
situation shows that the power of 
the government to regulate prices 
against the laws of supply and 
demand has its limits. The only 
reliable way to regulate prices is 
by controlling the quantity of 
spendable money by a strict finan- 
cial and interest rate policy. To 
those who believe that an infla 
tion can be checked for any 
length of time in spite of easy 
taxes and easy money an informa— 
tion trip to Europe is strongly rec- 
ommended. : 





Orgies of Bureaucracy 


One can imagine what huge bu- 
reaucratic apparatus is necessary 
for the working of the artificial 
systems. For not only have the 
official prices to be enforced by 
all _ sort of police measures 
against the forces of supply and 
demand. There also has to be an 
organization that protects the 
economy against exchange rates 
that are “wrong” in essential re— 
spects: the official rate of foreign 
money being, for instance in 
France, too low to maintain an 
equilibrium in the trade balance 
and to prevent it from becoming 
too passive; the black market 
prices on the other hand being 
due to the risk premium they con- 
tain—too high and disturbing the 
balance of trade in the opposite 
direction toward too big activity. 

The fact is that in every Euro- 
pean country huge organizations 
have been created of which the 
only purpose is to enforce 

wrong” official exchange rates 
and to paralyze their economic 
consequences — organizations 
‘which would of course be super-— 
fluous under a free currency 
system. We try to give in the 
following a survey of the respec— 
tive “frustrations” that have to be 
introduced in various countries: 

1. In countries with weak cur- 
rencies, 1. e., currencies that have 
a tendency to weakness at the of- 
ficial rates, especially toward the 
Swiss franc and the United States 
oe. 

tegarding frustration of the 
official rates: As the official 
rates of the foreign exchange are 
lower than the rate at which the 
trade balance would be in equi- 
librium, thus giving it a tendency 
of becoming highly passive, it is 
necessary. 

(a) To strangle imports not 
limited by high foreign exchange 
rates through all sorts of artifi- 
cal practices such as import quo- 
tas, rationing of the fortign ex-— 
change for import purposes and so 
on. 

(b) To stimulate exports to 
which there is not sufficient in- 
citement because foreign exchange 
rates are too low, by all sorts of 
direct and indirect subsidies. 

Regarding frustration of black 
market prices: The very high 
black market rates of course cre— 
ate a very strong appeal to illegal 
export of all sorts of goods which 
the government wishes to retain 


in the country, as they serve as 
means of consumption to the 
masses—as food that is smuggled 
in great quantities from Italy to 
Switzerland—or because they rep-— 
resent internationally recognized 
values as jewelry and gold that 
the government wishes to use for 
its own purposes. 

It is clear that a very extensive 
anti-smuggling organization is 
necessary to counteract the high 
stimulus to illegal exports. As a 
matter of fact the fights between 
the custom officials and smugglers 
at the various frontiers have be~- 
come in some district regular bat 
tles, with many dead and wound-— 
ed. 

Strangely enough the high 
black market prices for foreign 
exchange do not revent the 
importation of certain valuables 
in cases where the price of goods 
are higher in the country than in 
the foreign country even if the 
foreign exchange is calculated at 
the black market price. This is, 
for instance, the case with gold 
bought at the official and even 
at the unofficial rate in Switz- 
erland. It is smuggled in great 
quantities to France _  al- 
though this transaction is strictly 
forbidden by the Swiss as well as 
the French government. 

(2) In countries that are on the 
other side of the fence, i. e., in 
which the currencies show a ten-— 
dency to strengthen at the official 
rates. Here all other currencies, 
including United States dollars 
are quoted unofficially below the 
official rates. Thus an opposite 
problem develops. Among the 
countries in this category today 
practically only Switzerland re- 
mains since Canada and Sweden 
have drawn the consequences of 
the strength of their currencies 
and have revaluated them in 
terms of dollars. 


Regarding frustration of these 
official rates: The official rate that 
is higher than the rate at which the 
trade balance would be in equi-— 
librium works as an impediment 
to imports. Switzerland would un-— 
doubtedly be more competitive on 
the markets, especially in the 
United States, if it could pur- 
chase the dollar lower than 4.30, 
for say at the rate of “finance” 
dollar of about 3.40. As Switzer-— 
land is extremely import-hungry, 
especially for raw materials and 
automobiles; imports will have to 
be subsidized sooner or later: 


The too high official rate has 
the effect of a premium on all 
exports. Because the exporter re— 
ceives 4.30 for his dollar balances 
created through exports instead of 
3.50, he is extremely competitive 
on foreign markets. The conse 
quence is that exports have to be 
rationed. This is done for instance 
in the case of the watch industry 
through the National Bank taking 
only a limited amount of export 
dollars at the official rate of 4.30. 
The amounts taken by the Nation 
al Bank are, however, so substan- 
tial that a one-sided boom of the 
watch industry has developed that 
is considered by many as unsound 
and exaggerated. 

_ Regarding frustration of wnoffi- 
cial rates: If dollars for the pur- 
pose of imports were available at 
the lower rate of “finance” dol- 
lars, imports would of course in- 
crease. 


It is, however, strictly forbidden 
to use for payment of imports 
other dollars than those that the 
National Bank sells at the offi- 
cial rate of 4.30. For the Na- 
tional Bank must get rid of its 
dollars purchased from the ex- 
porter at the too high price of 
4.30 at the same high price of 4.30 
to the importer. Nevertheless, 
this frustration of the “finance” 
dollar is not quite comprehensible 
and is fought by many experts in 
Switzerland. They argue that. in 
an import hungry country also 
“finance” dollars should be ad-— 
mitted to pay imports and they 
think that importation would in- 





crease to such an extent at the 








lower dollar rate that not only the 
floating amounts of finance dol- 
lars but also the amounts owned 
by the National Bank would be 
absorbed; and if the latter would 
suffer a loss on these dollars she 
should charge it to the exporters 
who allegedly make too high 
profits anyhow. 


The Way Back 


Is there a possibility of return- 
ing to normalcy? We begin by 
examining the easier problems 
that confront the strong currency 
countries. 

Should we reestablish the gold 
standard in Switzerland, Sweden 
and some other countries? 


As has been explained, gold is 
worth on the black markets in 
Switzerland roughly 50% more 
than corresponds to the Swiss 
gold standard. This is caused by 
the Swiss National Bank not sell- 
ing gold freely, but only strictly 
rationing it at the official price, so 
that neither the internal hoarding 
demand nor the hoarding demand 
in foreign countries is satisfied. 

There is no doubt that the pre— 
mium of gold would disappear in 
Switzerland if the National Bank 
would sell gold freely at the offi- 
cial price. However, for the es-— 
tablishment of a true gold stand— 
ard, it would be necessary to al- 
low the free exportation of gold. 
in this case, the premium of gold 
in comparison to the Swiss franc 
on the black markets of other 
countries would disappear, the 
gold being marked down and the 
Swiss franc improving its price 
still further. 

It is, however, important and 
interesting to examine the conse— 
quences of such reestablishment 
of a true gold standard even in a 
strong currency country like 
Switzerland. According to the 
classical scheme a gold standard 
country losing gold experiences— 
besides improvement of its ex- 
change rate—a deflation because 
the out-going gold is paid for by 
bills which are prevented from 
being replaced by a high discount 
rate. It seems extremely unlike-— 
ly that in Switzerland, in spite of 
the prevailing boom, such a defla— 
tionary policy would be tolerated, 
because there too people have be- 
come. accustomed to the wrong 
idea that only under easy money 
conditions full employment can be 
maintained. 


However, if one would try to 
reestablish the gold standard 
without establishing a prohibitive 
discount rate or a system of credit 
rationing the bank notes coming 
back to the National Bank against 
out-flowing gold would be re- 
placed immediately in the econo-— 
my by bank notes leaving the Na— 
tional Bank on behalf of credits 
granted by her. In this case, obvi- 
ously, no deflation could develop 
nor would any equilibrium in the 
demand for and supply of gold 
be established. Instead, the de-— 
mand—the quantity of money not 
being reduced—would remain ef-— 
fective until the last gold coin or 
gold bar has left the National 
Bank, thus exhausting its gold re— 
serves in spite of their gigantic 
proportions—in the way already 
described so masterfully by David 
Riccardo. For it is not an imagi- 
nary gold hunger that pushes the 
prices for gold upwards—for with 
hunger alone ont cannot buy. It is 
rather the monetary inflation that 
produces the high gold prices 
which consequently can only be 
suppressed by monetary defla— 
tion. If one wishes, however, to 
avoid deflation the gold standard 
can only be reestablished at a 
price for gold that takes into ac-— 
count the existing quantity of 
purchasing power. In other words, 
the reestablishment of the gold 
standard presupposes a devalua-— 
tion of the currtncies against gold. 

One of the conclusions reached 
by studying monetary conditions 
in Switzerland is that a truly free 
gold standard could at the exist-— 
ing quantity of purchasing power 





only be reestablished in the world 
currencies after devaluations. 
Without devaluations — thorough 
deflation being extremely unpop- 
ular—it will be necessary to con- 
tinue to frustrate the inflation 
towards gold by rationing the de-— 
mand and fixing an artificially 
low price for the scarce supply; 
retaining what can be called a’ 
pseudo gold standard rather than) 
a true gold standard. 





Suppression of the Discount for 
Dollars in Switzerland 


As shown above, United States 
dollar bills and “finance” dollars 
sell at about 3.40 whereas export 
dollars and import dollars are sold 
at the official or commercial rate 
of 4.30. 

The first question that arises is | 
why one does not treat all dollars | 
alike, establishing one single price 
for all sorts of dollars at which 
supply and demand for the entire | 
offered and demand amounts 
would balance. In all probability | 
such a price would lie in the mid 
dle of the official and free market | 
rates, say at about 3.85. By this) 
all the _ difficulties mentioned | 
above would immediately disap 
pear. 

It is said in Switzerland that! 
the official rate for the dollar has 
been maintained at the suggestion | 
of Washington authorities who al-| 
legedly fear a loss of prestige if| 
the dollar would be officially de 
valuated. Besides, such a devalu- | 
ation has meanwhile been effected | 
in Canada and Sweden without | 
any loss of prestige to the United | 
States; this suggestion would be! 
erroneous, insofar, as in Europe) 
the free market rates rather than | 
the official rates are considered as 
representing the true strength of | 
a currency. Therefore it is the 
free market or finance dollar rate 
which would have to be raised to 
4.30 for reasons of prestige. 

There is no doubt that the free | 
market rate for dollars could be 
raised easily in Switzerland if the 
mechanism of the gold standard 
was allowed to play between the 
United States and Switzerland. 
However, here again the gold 
standard is frustrated. Just as the 
National Bank does not sell gold) 
freely, she does not buy it freely. 
Whereas probably the United 
States authorities would be pre- 
pared to sell so much gold against | 
Swiss francs as they need to buy | 
the floating amounts of finnace| 
dollars, the Swiss National Bank 
does not buy gold for this pur-— 
pose, although the floating 
amounts are relatively small now 
and will only become larger when 
the Swiss dollar accounts are 
finally unfrozen. 

The reason why the Swiss Na- 
tional Bank is reluctant to accept 
gold freely—or to buy finance 
dollars—is that she is afraid of the 
inflationary effects of the Swiss 
money she has to issue against 
gold or dollars—she could most 
probably convert into gold at the 
official USA gold price. However, 
if one considers the monetary pol- 
icy of a foreign country as too in- 
flationary one must _ decide 
whether one wants to follow this 
policy in the interest of the main- 
tenance of stable exchange rates, 
or whether one wants to be- 
come independent of this pol- 
icy. In the latter case one has 
to sever the gold standard ties 
and revaluate their own currency 
—just as one has to devaluate as 
England did in the 30’s, if one 
does not want to follow the defla- 
tionary policy of other countries. 
But one cannot eat the cake of 
stable exchange rates and keep 
the cake of internal price stabil-— 
ity. For the time being, Switzer- 
land has chosen a middle way— 
keeping the official rate of 4.30 
stable and letting the rate of the 
finance dollar decline. The arti- 
ficiality of this solution will, how- 
ever, as time goes on force a de— 
cision. Either the National Bank 
will have to buy all sorts of dol- 
lars at the same official rate. 
For those who have invested in 








; tion. 





USA securities cannot be perma- 
nently penalized in comparison 
with the exporters. In this case 


the monetary policy of Switzer— 
land would become synchronized 
with the policy of the United 
States. Or the Swiss franc will be 
revaluated in terms of dollars. 
The fight for both solutions is 
going on. The revaluation party 
argues that inflation on the one 
side and ever stronger bureau— 
cratic regulations on the other 
can only be avoided by revalua- 
The opposition, consisting 
mostly of exporters and the hos-— 
telries, fears that once the United 
States reaches full production and 
begins again to compete at lower 
prices on the world markets, the 
revaluated Swiss franc would 
have to be devaluated again. The 
Swiss authorities have officially 
denied their intention to devalu- 
ate. Whether they maintain this 
stand will depend largely on the 
development of the purchasing 
power of the dollar that is closely 
watched. 

Observation of the internation— 
al exchange rate markets leads to 
the conclusion that the US dollar 
is internationally not as strong as 
is generally assumed in the 
United States. There is no doubt 


that the US dollar is basically a 


currency of great strength. But 
any currency can be weakened 
through a policy that does not 
take into account that even a very 
rich country can grant foreign 
loans only within certain limits. 


If it surpasses these limits they 


must lead to a higher price level 
within the country and to the 
weakness of the currency in the 
international money markets. It 
seems therefore that in order to 
improve the situation of the dol- 
lar a certain restraint in the 
granting of foreign loans would 
not be out of place. 


Suppression of the Premium for 
Foreign Exchange on the Black 
Markets in the Weak Currency 

Countries 


The problem of the black mar-— 
ket prices for foreign exchange is 
identical with the problem of 
black market prices on markets 
in general. It is the problem of 
controlling the purchasing power 
that cannot exert itself on the 
regular markets and that over- 
flows to the Black Markets. 


One method of dealing with the 
superfluous purchasing power 
that overflows on the black mar— 
kets for foreign exchange would 
be to let the official rates rise to 
the point where supply and de- 
mand is in balance. This was more 
or less what happened .in the 
weak currency countries after the 
first war. With rising official 
rates, exports from the weak cur-— 
rency countries would increase. 
Imports would of course become 
more expensive but due to the in- 
creased exports probably not 
scarcer. They could even increase 
quantitatively—just as on the in- 
ternal markets the lifting of ceil- 
ing prices makes products more 
expensive but also more plentiful 
because marginal plants begin to 
work again.’ 

On the other hand, it is clear 
that while imports on the whole 
would increase, then distribution 
among the population would be 
changed to the disadavantage of 
the masses who would have to pay 
the higher prices without being 
compensated through higher prof— 
its as would the entrepreneurial 
class. There is no doubt that a 
policy increasing imports as a 
whole but diminishing the share 
of the masses would be highly un— 
popular and politically unfeasible. 

Another method of suppressing 
the margin between black and 
white exchange rates would be to 
deflate the purchasing power un— 
til under the pressure of this de— 
flation the black market prices 
would recede. This was the meth— 
od followed by Schacht at the be— 
ginning of the stabilization of the 
mark in 1923. Such a deflation— 
which would have to include de- 
flation of wages too if mass un— 
employment were to be avoided— 
would hardly be feasible for poli- 
tical reasons. 

Incidentally, whatever method 
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would be chosen in order to nar- 
row the margin between black 
and official prices, the internal 
price and wage level would al- 
ways have to remain relatively 
low in comparison with the price 
of foreign exchange rates. For as 
long as there is mistrust in the 
domestic currency, exporters, in-— 
vestors and speculators will only 
part with the foreign currency | 
they receive if the exchange rates | 
take into account this mistrust. A 
price for foreign exchange at) 
which demand and supply would 
balance could thus only be main-— 
tained at a relatively low wage 
level. In other words, the popula 
tion would have to work cheaply 





sary to balance the budget. Fur- 
thermore, everything must be 
done in order to give small and 
large capitalists the feeling that it 
is not only forbidden but also un- 
reasonable to export their capital. 
Whether, especially in France, 
under the prevailing internal and 
external political conditions a 
policy of restitution of confidence 
is possible may be doubted. But 
what is not doubtful is that with- 
out such a policy sound conditions 
in the field of foreign currency 
cannot be regained. 


How About Bretton Woods? 


It is obvious that nothing ex-— 
perienced today in the field of 


in comparison with prices of im-—| foreign exchange in Europe fits in 
port goods because it has to bear | the slightest way into the picture 
the confidence premium for the}|that the Bretton Woods agree- 


foreign exchange with which im 1 
ports are paid. 


of course increase in case of anti 
capitalistic threats by govern 
ments or political parties. 


| in 
For it| not even currency restrictions are 


ments pre-suppose. In fact, Eur- 


|ope is not even yet in the so- 
This confidence premium would | called 


transitory period where 
currency restrictions work. It is 
a pretransitory stage where 


is the tragedy of socialistic exper—|able to maintain orderly condi- 
iments in an otherwise non-so-| tions. 


cialistic economy that they! 
achieve the contrary of what they | 
aim at. They do no better but 
worsen the conditions of the 
masses because it is they who ul- 
timately must pay for the fear 
that socialistic measures arouse in 
those who possess or produce 
wealth. 


This shows the only practical | 


and . politically possible way | 
which would lead to the abolish. 





ment of black markets for foreign 


Without reopening the discus— 
sion about Bretton Woods, one 
thing can be said: Observations of 
conditions in Europe show, what 
critics of Bretton Woods have al- 
ways emphasized, namely, that for 
the stabilization of currencies the 
underlying political and financial 
conditions are of overwhelmingly 
necessary, and that technical de— 
vices and a stabilization fund as 
provided by the Bretton Woods 
agreements are of relatively small 


exchange in the weak currency | importance. Therefore one cannot 
countries. It is to restore confi help feeling that in all probability 
dence in the domestic currency.|the Bretton Woods fund will not 
Only in this way the purchasing| be essential for the stabilization of 
power overflowing to the black| the postwar currencies. There is 


markets can be sterilized without 
a painful deflationary process. 
Only in this way the mistrust-dis 
count of the domestic currency 
can be suppressed. 


1 


| 


a good chance that for all prac— 
tical purposes it will be replaced 
by individual credit arrangements 
coupled with certain guarantees 


In order to} to the creditors on the economic 


establish confidence in the domes-| and fiscal policy to be followed by 
tic currency it is above all neces-| the debtor nations. 





Long Prosperity Ahead! 


(Continued from first page) 


this or that item, if not in every 
thing. By Christmas (which 
Christmas?) there will be more 
table radios, shoes, electric irons, 
nylon stockings, toy locomotives, 
woolen clothing, and other gad-— 
gets, than the stores can sell. 
Then, prices will break and the 
depression will be on—so we are 
supposed to believe. 


Most of that is plain wishful 
thinking. A glance into a current 
mail order catalogue would indi. 
cate that much. True, there is 
enough wool to feed the textile 
mills; but they are complaining 
of labor shortage. We could pro-— 
duce all the electric gadgets; but 
there is just not enough copper to 
go around. Sewing machines are 
in great demand, but the shortage 
of castings, motors, electrical 
components, and lumber for cabi- 
nets hinder their output from ap-— 
proaching pre-war standards. 
Automobile output is running (at 
last) the better than half of the 
1941 level and is gathering mo-— 
mentum; but when house con- 
struction, which is still far behind 
schedule, will attract its full quota 
of pig iron, the automobile plants 
will have to trim their output. 
There may be a surplus of tires, 
but not enough cars to put them 
on. 

Suppose, however, there will be 
surpluses of this or that kind. So 
what? All that means is that the 
production of some articles will 
cease for a while. They will be 
“short” again, in a matter of weeks 
or months. In the meantime, some 
people will go on relief; more will 
be absorbed in other lines. Any- 
how, the Boom does not depend 
on gadgets. 


Importance of Capital Goods 

The difference between Pros 
perity and Depression is in the 
demand for capital goods. It should 
take years before the output 


of furniture, motorized vehicles, | 


| 





farm implements, heavy machin- 
ery, etc., has satisfied the most 
urgent pent-up demand at home 
and abroad, to say nothing of 
dwellings, commercial and munici- 
pal construction—even if no short- 
ages and interruptions would de- 
lay them. But there is a critical 
shortage in copper for a year at 
least, and in lumber for five years 
or longer. We are limited in steel, 
lead, cotton, glass, paper, sugar, 
containers, and many other ma-— 
terials. Feeding a distressed world 
will preclude major farm sur- 
pluses until 1948, if not longer. 

Nor is it likely that we shall 
produce in an uninterrupted fash 
ion. The big strikes behind us 
should be a lesson. Others are 
still on, with more to come. The 
longer the boom lasts and the 
higher wages are, the stronger will 
be labor’s bargaining position. We 
may rely on the unions to take 
full advantage of it. 


What is perhaps even worse, 
labor productivity is substantially 
reduced. That condition is not so 
bad on this side as it is in Britain 
and in liberated Europe, but it 
certainly hurts the volume of out- 
put. The normal working day has 
been reduced by five or six hours 
a week; overtime is practically 
eliminated; more people get long- 
er vacations; “‘voluntary” unem 
ployment has more adherents than 
usual. In many industries, the 
per—man-hour output has declined 
perceptibly, or has not risen in 
proportion to the cost of new ma-— 
chinery. The result is that while 
we have not produced as yet in a 
big way anything but farm prod- 
ucts, soft goods, hardware, and 
personal services—very little of 
the so-called capital goods, even 
minor. ones—approximately 57 
million people are gainfully em-— 
ployed already, almost the entire 
available labor force. The size of 
that force, and its productivity, 
set the limits of production. We 


railroad and mining equipment,! are stepping on-that limit right 


now, while we have barely 
scratched the surface of the major 
shortages. 


Causes of Shortages 


Shortages are due in part to 
“natural” causes: wartime stop-— 
page in the production of durables, 
increased wear and tear, depleted 
inventories, deferred replace-— 
ments, and what have you. In 
part, they reflect the physical de— 
struction and economic disruption 
suffered by the outer world, which 
compel us to provide charity, 
credit, and exports on a record 
scale. Uneconomic price-fixing, 
demagogic labor policies, and bu- 
reaucratic interferences are addi 
tional factors; industrial strife and 
reduced productivity “help,” too. 
But the largest responsibility for 
our bottlenecks is on the should— 
ers of the greatly inflated demand. 
Its inflation is responsible also, 
indirectly, for many troubles, the 
source of which is apparently on 
the supply side. 

The demand is unprecedented. 
Doubling of the national income 
and more than quadrupling of the 
nation’s liquid savings, both in 
comparison to the best prewar 
years, create bottlenecks right and 
left. It is not shortage that raised 
by some 50% or more the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages, 
amusements, cigarettes, cosmetics, 
and vacation pleasures. It is in-— 
flation that brings about a 95% 
occupancy of metropolitan hotels, 
instead of the prewar 62%. The 
“shortage” caused by excessive 
demand cannot be met by produc-— 
tion: the more we produce, the 
more of the accumulated $250 bil- 
tion liquid savings is activated.* 
The increasing monetary velocity 
stimulates more bank credit ex- 





pansion, too. 


Wartime Savings 

What promises to make this 
boom so gigantic in size and dura- 
tion is the vast hoard of war-time 
savings, which bolsters the pur- 
chasing power of consumers as 
well as of corporations, plus the 
ability of the credit system to pro- 
vide additional purchasing power. 
The loan provisions of the GI Bill 
of Rights alone is supposed to im- 
ply credit expansion potentialities 
up to $60 billions! Influx of for- 
eign funds, if only for debt repa— 
triation, will pour more oil on 
the fire. 

Normally, the boom comes to a 
natural end when prices rise high 
enough to exhaust the public’s fi- 
nancial patience. The automatism 
of the gold standard used to take 
care of that. But we are “off” the 
much-cursed, old-fashioned gold 
standard; no automatic breaks 
stand any more in the way of a 
long boom. If prices should rise 
faster than farm and labor in-— 
comes, that would stop the vicious 
circle. But such run-away prices 
could not last, and a_ buyers’ 
strike, if it should occur, would 
correct itself fast. 

To outsmart the inflation of 
purchasing power, production 
alone will not do. Nor would bud-— 
get-balancing (which is by no 
means assured) solve the problem. 
A thorough-going deflation will 
be needed. That is just not in’ the 
cards—not yet. In this race be- 
tween demand and supply, the 
former is supported constantly by 
the creation of new money, and 
the velocity acceleration of the 
old. Effective monetary control— 
by stopping credit expansion and 
raising taxes—is the only way to 
bring about a turning of the cycle 
at an early date, causing whole- 
sale bankruptcy and large-scale 
unemployment. Left to itself, this 
boom must last much longer than 
any of its predecessors ever did. 





*The current theory, embraced 
by both advocates and opponents 
of OPA, that production is a cure 
or preventive of inflation, has 
been repeatedly exposed bv the 
present writer as a fallacy. Dr. R. 
Warren (Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton) comes recently 
to the same conclusion, in “Com- 





mercial and Financiai Chronicie,” 
Jan, 31, 1946, p. 519. 


“Inflation is winning by default. 
Unless Washington does some- 
thing effective (along deflationary 
lines) to stop inflation, the na- 
tion is headed for the greatest fi- 
nancial explosion,” says Prof. F. 
A. Fetter, in the “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post” of July 13, 1946. 


Bottleneck in Housing 


Take the bottleneck in housing. 
Theoretically, we could start on 
prefabrication; but it will lag far 
behind the volume of prefabri- 
cated dollars. The dollars are here 
already, and are coming smoothly 
into circulation, while prefabrica-— 
tion is still largely in the blue— 
print stage. The example is most 
instructive. To get prefabricated 
dwellings from the assembly lines, 
the shortage of timber and labor 
has to be overcome. We have all 
the trees but by far not enough 
logs, with 40% of the installed ca- 
pacity of Northwestern Douglas- 
fir mills standing idle. It will take 
a long time to open up the forests, 
expand production, replenish in- 
ventories, and provide the con- 
sumers with as much logs as they 
used to get (which is a fraction 
of what they need), while the 
money on hand can be spent in 
no time. 

As a matter of fact, the bogged-— 
down housing program scarcely 
meets even the current increase of 
demand created by the continuous 
rise of population. The situation 
is quite similar in locomotives, as 
another example. Export require- 
ments in locomotives are fantas- 
tic: equal to several years’ full 
capacity in our plants. At home, 
there are 39% less units than in 
1925, with 19% less_ tractive 
power, but only a fraction of the 
estimated annual demand of 1,200 
units (for Class I roads alone) will 
be shipped this year. 

Will the accumulated money be 
spent? It would take only a part 
of the still dormant savings to 
make the present supply-—bottle— 
necks seem broad in comparison 
to those to come. More than a 
small fraction is likely to be spent 
—unless people prefer to count 
their money in the drawer rather 
than to enjoy the good things it 
can buy. Even without being dis- 
bursed, the “cash hoards” help to 
spread inflation by inducing their 
owners to save less: already, in 
the first quarter, liquid savings of 
individuals have fallen to $2.9 
billions, against $8.7 billions in 
the same period last year. 

Human wants are insatiable. In 
addition to the pressure of our 
own wants, the productive appa- 
ratus of this Continent must help 
to satisfy an entire world hungry 
for goods, and for things to create 
goods. Moreover, business needs 
for replacement and expansion. 
stimulated by high prices and 
costs, compete with the consumers’ 
requests for the limited resources. 
It should take many years of a 
policy of moderate budget-sur- 
pluses, if and when such a policy 
gets under way, to correct this 
fundamental maladjustment be- 
tween supply and demand, and to 
end prosperity, to reverse the 
trend toward higher wages, rising 
ong, and lengthening waiting 

ists. 





Money in Circulation 

The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its cus- 
tomary monthly statement show- 
ing the amount of money in cir- 
culation after deducting the 
money held in the U. S. Treasury 
and by Federal Reserve Banks 
and agents. The figures this time 
are those of June 30, 1946, and 
show that the money in circula- 
tion at that date (including of 
course, that held in bank vaults 
of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System) was $28.244.997.- 
112, as against $28,120.083.952 on 
May 31, 1946, and $26.746,438.483 
on, June 30, 1945. and compares 
with $5,698,214,.612 on Oct. 31. 
1920. Just before the outbreak of 
the first World War, that is, on 





June 320. 1914, the total was $3. 
459,434,174, 


, 





Officials of Fund 
And World Bank 


(Seventeenth of a Series) 


G. L. F. BOLTON 


British Executive Director 
of the Fund 


In appointing Mr. G. L. F. Bolton 
its Executive Director of the Fund 
the British Government has ad- 
hered to its policy, enunciated at 
the Savannan 
Fund and 
Bank meet- 
ing, of draw- 
ing upon its 
best financial 
talents on a 
part-time 
basis, since it 
could not 
sparesuch 
men for full- 
time service 
in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Bol- 
ton is on the 
staff of the 
Bank of Eng- 
land and de- 
votes to the Fund only such time 
as his duties at home permit. Con- 
cerning his appointment to the 
Fund, the London ‘Economist’ said: 
“Mr. G. L. F. Bolton, an ‘advisor’ 
at the Bank of England, has had 
an unrivalled experience of the 
theory and practice of exchange 
control. From the earliest days 
of the Exchange Account he has 
been one of the principal archi- 
tects of the exchange structure 
and principles which Britain has 
evolved. He is well qualified to 
watch British interests in the 
Fund and, in the technical sphere, 
will have an important contribu- 
tion to make.” 


George Lewis French Bolton is 
45, married and has three chil- 
dren. His banking experience 
started with the Societe Generale 
de Paris, whence he went to the 
London firm of merchant bank- 
ers, Helbert Wagg and Co. There 
he specialized in foreign banking, 
the discount market and interna- 
national commodity trading. In 
1932 Bolton was invited to join 
the Bank of England to aid in the 
management of the Exchange 
Equalization Account and in 1934 
was placed in charge of all gold 
and exchange operations. 


Bolton was associated with the 
work of the World Economic Con- 
ference of 1933 and actively par- 
ticipated in the Tripartite Mone— 
tary Agreement. He helped the 
British Treasury prepare the ex- 
change-control arrangements 
which were promulgated on Sept. 
3, 1939. Two years later he be- 
came advisor to the Bank of Eng- 
land on questions of foreign ex- 
change and exchange-control. In 
this capacity he participated in 
the negotiations which led to BW. 
Bolton also took part in the nego- 
tiation of UK monetary agree- 
ments with various other Gov- 
ernments, the so-called sterling 
agreements. Mr. Bolton was on 
hand for the opening meetings of 
the Fund executive directors in 
May, 1946, but a few weeks later 
returned to England to partici- 
pate in the negotiations for the 
solution of the problem of India’s 
sterling balances. 


Indian Affairs Bill Signed 


The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs may decide minor admin- 
istrative matters regarding Indian 
affairs under legislation signed by 
President Truman on Aug. 9, As- 
sociated Press Washington advices 
stated, pointing out that previous- 
ly the Secretary of the Interior 
has been obliged to devote time 
to passing on many such minor 
cases. The press advices reported 
that representatives of Indian 


tribes watched the President as 
he affixed his signature to the 





G. L. F. Bolton 








measure creating an -Indian 
| Claims Commission. 
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Latin America—Its Position and Prospects 


(Continued from page 1007) 
' Yeu, proviaueu strikes ao not in-— 
terfere further with the pickup of 
production, 
. The ‘trade position of Latin 
America is more clear than that 
of some other parts of the world. 
Its present ability to buy is good. 
It-is not harnessed to any particu-— 
Jar bloc, but can trade wherever 
it sees. fit. Generally speaking, it 
is in the ascending phase of popu-— 
Jation growth and is making 
progress in industrial diversifica— 
tion and financial self-sufficiency, 
As members of the “inter-Amer-— 
ican system” the republics sub-— 
scribe to principles of joint striv— 
ing for peace and the promotion 
of democracy while retaining eco- 


nomic and political equality re- 
gardiess of relative size and 
wealth. 


Present conditions are not sim- 
ply those resulting from the re- 
cent war, but have roots in all 
that has happened since 1914, 
when World War I began. Devel-— 
opments in trade, industry, social 
and political forms, and finance 
have been shaped by the shocks 
and repercussions from the out-— 
Side world incident to two great) 
Wars and a formidable depression. 


Latin America’s Buying Power 


The short-term prospects are 
connected in everyone’s mind 
with the much publicized store of 
gold and foreign exchange that 
has accrued to Latin America 
through heavy war expenditures 
in that area by the active bel- 
ligerents, particularly the United 
States and Britain. The latest re- 
ported total as compiled and pub- 
lished by the Department of 
Commerce showed $4,325,680,000 
as compared with $1,070,024,000 at 
the end of 1941, the former figure 
applying to various dates near or 
at the end of 1945. Included in 
the “reported” total is the equiva-— 
Jent of Sterling in an unspecified 
amount, but which, in the case of 
Argentina, was more than £110,- 
000,000 at the end of 1945. These 
cash resources are so large and 
‘the financial systems of the coun-— 
tries so different than in past his— 
tory, that there is nothing with 
which to compare them. 

The trade significance of the 
funds, to be sure, is subject to 
several modifying factors. The 
most obvious is the allowance that 
must be made for the present 
higher cost of imports—perhaps to 
the extent of about 40% as op-— 
posed to prewar. Governments 
also will use a part for their gold 
subscriptions to the Bretton 
Woods organizations (the Mone- 
tary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment) and for the unusual 
expenses which they are incurring 
as participants in other interna— 
tional movements. It is well 
known, too, that exchange and 
other controls are used to dis- 
criminate in favor of productive 
or other essential goods and to 
govern the import trade in other 
ways. So great has been the de- 
preciation of scarce mechanical 
equipment in some places that 
there is a question whether the 
reserve funds available are more 
than will be needed for replace— 
ments, especially in view of price 
increases. Authoritative state— 
ments have been made in Mexico 
that the war windfall would be 
dedicated to building up the in-— 
dustrial and productive power of 
that country. Argentina has. used 
some of its London funds to re— 
duce its foreign debt in Sterling 
to the point where but £10,200, 
000 remained outstanding at the 
end of 1945 as compared with 
over £40,000,000 before the war; 
it also seems to have plans for 
buying out British railroads and 
other property in Argentina if 
deals can be made. (More lately, 


Argentina has announced -its in-— 
tention to retire its dollar and 
Swiss franc bonds as well.) 

Still another pertinent question 
is raised by the fact that the gold 


the backing for national curren— 
cies. A reirenchment or deflation 
incident to the substantial reduc-— 
tion of currency reserves: would 
introduce some new problems in 
places where redundant funds are 
not the rule. .So many debatable 
principles and concepts are con 
cerned that it is futile to attempt 
here even a cursory review of the 
possibilities; nevertheless, the de— 
sire to maintain due forms of 
monetary organization will surely 
affect the handling of the situa-— 
tion if a downward trend in re- 
serves began to cause concern. 
There are, however, additional 
prospective sources of support for 
Latin America’s buying power, in 
the Bretton Woods organizations | 
already mentioned and the Ex-| 
port-Import Bank of Washington. | 
Nearly all of the countries are 
members of the former; those | 
missing are Argentina, Haiti and | 
Venezuela. Colombia is a mem 
ber of the Monetary Fund, but 
not of the Bank. 


The total subscriptions 





(or 
million, 


currencies. Under the rules this 
would enable them to avail them-— 
selves of about $115 million per 
annum to meet temporary or 
seasonal needs for other curren-— 
cies, if each drew to the limit— 
a hypothetical and unlikely case. 
With two or three possible excep- 


might require more than nominal 
aid from the Fund within the 
foreseeable future. Withal, the 
mission of the Fund.is not to pro- 
vide means for direct trade ex- 
pansion—for which, in any. case, 
its resources though large would 
be quite inadequate—but to pro- 
mote a worldwide exX¢hange tech-— 
nique free from the artifices, dis— 
tinctions, discriminations and de- 
pressive controls that have graced 
the international financial picture 
for the past 15 years. The out- 
come of its successful operation 
would be a stimulus to trade in 
all areas and probably a deterrent 
in general .to governmental inter 
vention in business. 
growth of a healthy volume of 
private interchange and _ invest- 
ment among world markets would 
seem essential to its success. 

As to the International Bank, 
various Latin American nations 
that have development projects 
will no doubt resort to it for such 
credit in foreign funds as may be 
required to cover the necessary 


imported materials. The type of 
development most suitable for 
financing through an _interna- 


tional institution, aside from some 
few that might be self—liquidating 
through the production of hard- 
money values (whether export- 
able or replacing imports), would 
be certain integrated programs 


national life through the im-— 
provement .of communications, 
sanitation and other public -serv- 
ices.and facilities. Much-has-been 
done ‘by domestic effort, espe— 
cially in the larger cities, during 
the past decades when foreign un-— 
settlement and exchange restric— 
tions tended to keep investment 
funds at home and encouraged 
some capital migration from out- 
side. But in many places there is 
opportunity for cooperation by 
such .an institution as-the Inter- 
national Bank, able -to set up a 
long-term line of credit. and to 
provide impartial technical advice 
in both engineering .and finance. 

As we have learned from expe- 
rience with the - United. Nations, 
the . operation of international 
agencies is likely to-raise. prob- 
lems more serious than were -en— 
visioned. when these were created 
under -apparent agreement. on 
ultimate aims. - It will, -therefore, 
be interesting -to .observe- -the 





and exchange reserves constitutes 


process of growth and maturity of 
both the Fund and the Bank, It 








| ernment. 
loan agency, utilizing public funds | 


quotas) of the 17 countries to the | 
Monetary Fund come to $4691 | 
payable approximately | 
25% in gold and the balance in an | 
equivalent amount of their own| 


In fact, the | 


contributing in a- broad. way to| 


would seem thac their surest road 
to success wouid be that paratiel 
to a lively movement otf trade and 
investment by private initiative, 
in order that international trans— 
actions may again have ‘the 
breadth and volume to tend ‘sta— 
bility to national balances of pay- 
ments. 

Still another potential source 
of trade supporc is the ‘Export— 
Import Bank of Washington. “At 
the end of 1945 the-unused credits 
on its ~books -in favor of Latin 
America stood at $340 million. In 
contrast to the Bretton’ Woods es-— 
tablishments, the Eximbank is an 
instrumentality of the U. S. Gov- 
It is really an official 


allotted for the purpose by Con 
gress. Like its parent, the RFC, it 
was formed at a time when there 
was a case for the expansion of 
credit with public money to get 
off the dead’ center of depression 
and inaction. During recent years 
its Latin American operations 
have been conducted mostly on a 
political or “policy” basis allied to 
the effort for Hemisphere defense 
and solidarity. It now appears to 
be cast for the same role on a 
world-wide stage. 

Summing up the resources so 
reviewed—the present eash hold- 
ings, supplemented by the pros- 
pective: support of the Interna- 
tional Bank, the Eximbank and 


| the Monetary Fund—it seems that 
|'Latin America’s aggregate ability 
'to import and pay for what it 
tions, the Latin American nations | 
are not in a position where they | separate ‘couritries 


| needed to illuminate more clearly 


needs in the proximate future is 
quite favorable. A survey by 
would be 


|the individual positions. Refer- 
ence might be made here to an- 
| other general consideration, how- 
| ever: the teehnique of exchange 
controls in recent years has fo- 
cused attention upon: the balanc- 
ing of trade accounts-and by put~ 
ting a moral premium on ‘permits 
has ‘undoubtedly promoted 
higher degree of safety in the ex- 
tension of individual credits. 

The Outlook for Exports from 

Latin America 

We have seen that the stock of 
gold and foreign exchange now on 
hand is subject to otner needs 
ihan the simple one of paying for 
general imports. The care that 
nas been taken to conserve the 
immediate assets.indicates that an 
all-important factor in the whole 
situation will be an ability to con- 
tinue the exportation of national 
products so that the quick assets 
will not be reduced to an alarm- 
|ing degree. This is’ the direct 
equation for trade support. 

At first glance, and for the 
reasonably near future, it is im- 
possible to be pessimistic about 
| this question of exports. World 
| scarcities are so obvious and the 
| products of Latin America are so 
| basic to human needs and to fun-— 
| damental husbandry and industry 
that it is only a matter of dis~ 
_tinguishing among those that are 





| in more demand than others. 

| Specifically, the outlook for 
| them may be estimated roughly 
as follows: 

| Those which should in adequate 
| supply, regardless of temporary 
| delay caused by “reconversion,”’ 
renewal of shipping routes, etc.: 
coffee, sugar, bananas, cotton, to- 
baeco, wool. 

Those in which scarcity may 
continue for some time: Hides, 
flaxseed, other oilseeds and nuts, 
lead, tin, zinc, high-grade iron 
ore, 

Those whose situation may de~ 
pend on factors that will develop 
later, connected with technology 
and with economic and natural 
conditions: copper, petroleum, 
eacao, drying oils, minor indus- 
trial minerals, nitrate of “soda, 
grains and meats. 

_ The foregoing are the conven- 
tional and long-established staples 
of Latin America, to Which might 
be added for completeness about 


a 


aevelop wartime production of 
other materials that had come: 
mainly trom Asia, accomplish-— 
ments were not impressive enough 
to add important new items to tne 
list. Quartz for electronics, some 
essential oils, insecticide mate-— 
rials and certain fibers compose 
the assortment. A few regions 
will benefit from them, as well as 
from new mining activity in alloy 
minerals that may survive. 
Looking somewhat farther, the 
natural. question arises of what 
the settled buying power of the 
outside -world will be. Latin 
America in -the aggregate has al- 
ways depended on three -main 
outlets: the United States, the 
British Empire and continental 
Europe. 
The course of affairs in the 
United States from now on is a 
matter of the most acute interest, 
not only to its own citizens but 
to the people of Latin America 
and other regions, who see it as 
the largest single market and the 
country most capable of dynamic 
effect, for better or worse, on the 
world’s eeonomy. The degree to 
which the United States recovers 
its social and economic -equili 
brium will be reflected in its rela 
tions with Latin America as a cus-— 
tomer and a supplier. 

Britain and its empire and re- 


cern to Latin America. In this 
category of trade, Valulies are the 
main tiuctuating element. Vol- 
ume cuanges more deliberately, 
with long range rather than witn 
seasonal trends. When we speak of 
“increased Latin American trade,” 
such as that which took place dur— 
ing the two wars, we really dre 
indicating that unit values were 
higher. For example, the average 
volume of the exports of Argen— 
tina in the years 1937-39 Was 
about 134% million metric tons. 
In 1945, it was not quite 6% mil-— 
lion tons. The average value in 
1937-39 was 1,762 million pesos. 
In 1945, the value was 2,485 mil- 
lion pesos. In the prewar years 
just mentioned all prices were 
decidedly on the low side, con~— 
sonant with the world’s uneasy 
situation and the effect of the 
steep 1937-38 recession in the 
United States. Argentina evidently 
was able to gain considerable ad— 
vances in price in its wartime 
sales arrangements with Britain 
and the United States. Similar 
improvements took place in the 
s.aples furnished by other coun— 
tries. Nevertheless, wartime buy- 
ing contracts (including those 
covering the less essential com- 
modities, entered into by the U. S. 
under its obligation to support the 
Latin-American economy) were 





lated commonwealths compose a 
loosely complementary group 
with a strong tendency to main 
tain settled relations regardless of 
how far their formal ties may 
henceforth be relaxed in favor of 
the principles of multilateral 
trade. The United Kingdom, im 
pelled to restore its world income 
from manufacturing, will expect 
to retain a principal place as a 
market for Latin American prod-— 
ucts on the basis of bargaining 
closely with due regard for re- 
ciprocal advantages and, from in-— 
dications, in a eollective manner 
so as to get full value from its 
position. If Britain forges ahead 
in its-pestwar program it should 
become a more important outlet 
‘than it has been for one or two 
decades;.on the-other hand, its 
need to convert its export product 
from erdinary factory goods to 
those of a higher range in kind 
and price may limit the volume of 
direct interchange with some 
markets. 

As to Europe, the disappearance 
of Germany and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, Italy from among the impor— 
tant consuming nations appears to 
raise a question, since Germany 
is generally regarded as having a 
prominent place in Latin Amer 
ican trade. In fact, however, the 
share of Germany and Italy to 
gether in Latin America’s exports 
in years just before the war was 
scarcely 12% in terms of value; 
of this, Italy’s part was negligible. 
Germany had managed to regain 
some of its trade between the 
wars, but during the thirties, gov 
erned as it was by strategic and 
political home policy, its Latin 
American business took on an un 
healthy character with the ap- 
parent motive that of, so far as 
possible, getting something for 
nothing and dealing in promises 
rather than performarfce. There 
fore, its practical elimination does 
not seem of great consequence 
provided there may be reasonable 
buying power elsewhere. The 
goods which Germany had taken 
in some amount amount included 
cacao, coffee, copper, corn, cot- 
ton, hides, frozen beef, flaxseed, 
tobacco, wool, etc. Japan bought 
chiefly cotton from Peru and 
Brazil and minerals from the West 
Coast. Germany and Japan to- 
gether took a large share of the 
immediate prewar production of 
Brazilian cotton. 

Western Europe, including 
Scandinavia, promises to regain 
its position as a taker of raw ma- 
terials barring mishaps. Its in- 
dustrious populations, fortified 
with dollar credits and with Brit— 
igh economic support. should not 
be long in overcoming the war 
setbacks. 

Aside from the quantitative de- 





75 or 80 subordinate materials or 
sub-products. “Despite éffor'ts | to 





mand, the‘price trend for primary 
materials will be a matter of con- 


moderate in their price provisions 
“excepting in a few cases where 
| ineentives to exploration and new 
| production were advisable; they 
were in keeping with the -price 
‘controls imposed domestically and 
which were applied to the ma— 
terials shipped by the United 
States to Latin America under the 
system of sharing equitably in 
searce supplies. 

It is no secret that some of the 
Latin American countries have 
been restive under the limitations 
imposed, according to their views, 
by wartime contracts. In the case 
of coffee, which was allowed to 
double in price under the pan- 
American agreement for quota de- 
liveries, complaints have been 
made that costs of production 
were stifling the industry. It has 
not been posible to learn precisely 
what the facts are; undoubtedly 
coffee growing has become more 
expensive and has suffered incon- 
veniences like all wartime eco-— 
nomic efforts. The chief element 
has been general inflation, itself 
largely induced by expanded 
money returns from the product. 

Producers of coffee, together 
with those of other commodities 
in a somewhat simiiar position, 
have looked forward to the ‘re- 
opening of world markets in the 
belief or hope that the latter would 
serve as a fulcrum to price rises 
like those remembered from after 
the other war, and in the middle 
twenties. 

World markets, however, do not 
seem likely to run away regard— 
less of need and demand. The ‘in- 
fluence of the two great con-— 
sumers, the United States and 
Britain, and the necessity of other 
substantial buyers to conserve 
their resources, seem to indicate 
a check on extravagant move— 
ments. The developments may be 
obscured by the unsettlement. of 
exchanges, or vagaries of quota- 
tions in monetary units while the 
latter are in some confusion. 

As for the “terms of trade’, 
however—the relative prices’ of 
primary materials and manufac— 
tured goods — it would appear 
that the former should hold their 
own and perhaps improve their 
position if a large part of the 
world settles down to peaceful oc~ 
cupations. 

This is said because, during the 
decade of the thirties, world af— 
fairs were not in a flourishing 
condition. The United States was 
going through a long-continued: 
slackness of industry and enter— 
prise. The industries of Britaim 
were in a languishing condition. 
In Germany and in Europe gen- 
erally the -people were -going’ 
without many things which, they 
would have liked to have. Popu- 
lations are larger now than in the: 
last: dimly remembered times’ of 
prosperity. There seems to be & 
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potential for a larger consumption 
tnan ever before, if well directed 
etforts can bring it about. 


Internal Conditions 

Equally interesting are the in- 
ternal conditions prevailing gen- 
erally in Latin Ameriea. Tne key 
words. to the situation are infla- 
tion, nationalism, statism, and in- 
dustrialization. 

These phenomena are the na-— 

tural results of influences from 
the outside world since 1914, or 
the -succession of wars, booms, 
depressions and social or ideologi- 
eal innovations whicn they have 
engendered. 
: Currency inflation, manifested 
an a steeply higher cost of living, 
has been common to all countries 
in greater or less degree, whether 
spontaneously or by reflection. It 
has been described many times as 
originating in the large sums re- 
ceived for exports and as war ex- 
penditures of other kinds, chan- 
meled through the currency sys-— 
tem ‘and distributed among the 
public in the form of cash or bank 
deposits. Largely unexpendable in 
the ‘normal way for imported pro 
ducts, the pressure upon local 
supplies was such as to defeat 
efforts at control even where 
seriously attempted. 

In some countries the inflation-— 
ary volume was further enhanced 
by the effect of Government 
deficits that increased the means 
of payment in circulation through 
the use of bank credit. The in- 
ereased money supplies alone 
would have raised spending and 
prices. but the situation was fur-— 
ther: complicated by ‘shortage of 
goods and the difficulty of keep- 
ing local stocks, especially of 
foodstuffs, from migrating to 
other markets where demand was 
even greater, or from speculative 
Handling. Since ‘the people were 
more fully employed than usual, 
even normal stocks would have 
fallen short. 

The ‘severity of the ensuing in 
flation and its hardships on the 
poorer classes have varied widely 
in degree, so that in this respect 
it is especially hard to present a 
Picture that applies to any one 
country. A Peruvian - observer 
wrote at the end of 1943 that “the 
greater part of the population is 
not really prosperous in spite of 
high returns from _ production, 
since there is no supply of goods 
at reasonable prices to give them 
well being.” This may be taken 
asa moderate view. 

Enough has been said to indicate 
that the inflation problem is a 
menacing one. The gaps among 
social classes, especially that be— 
‘tween the poorest elements and 
those which have profited the 
most, have become very wide. In 
some places inability to buy suffi- 
cient food has been a reality On 
the other hand, the demand for 
real estate and other physical 
property as an outlet for swollen 
funds has elevated values to a 
speculative stage. It is believed 
by conservative observers that 
some severe local reactions are 
likely to take place. 

These features of Latin Amer- 
ica’s internal position have com-— 
mon roots and support in politico— 
social policies. Nationalism is de— 
fined as a revulsion from eco-— 
nomic dependence on the outside 
world, a desire to avoid the ef- 
fects of international depressions 
and “imperialist exploitation” — 
this is a provocative slogan now 
used almost exclusively by paid 
or professional agitators against 
the United States and Britain—and 
the wish to retain for the coun-— 
try’s inhabitants the profitable use 
of its resources. Statism is offi- 
cial intervention, or sharing by 
government, in the control of in- 
dustry and business. Industrial— 
ization — meaning that which is 
promoted under state direction as 
is the trend in some countries — 
Bives play to the appealing theor-— 
des of self-sufficiency, diversifica— 
tion, and improved earning power 
for ‘individual workers. 

Nationalism in practice is con-— 
cerned with the ‘reservation of 
rights in natural resources, par-— 
‘ticularly ‘those of the subsoil, to 


comestic corporations or persons, 
and with the exclusion of for-) 
eigners, so far as is expedient,| 
trom local employment, pro- 
prietorship, or protessional activ— 
ity. It supplies much of the phil- 
osophy on which statism is based. 
The doctrine is especially strong 
in Latin America because it is 
easily related in the minds of the 
masses to the concept of patriot- 
ism. 

The rules of nationalism, even 
in countries like Mexico and 
Brazil where such principles have 
been constitutionally confirmed, 
are carried out with moderation 
and with due thought for the best 
interests of the coutnry. Excep-~— 
tions and relaxation are not un~— 
common. A produetive and useful 
enterprise is not likely to be ex- 
eluded if it promises to fit into 
national development and assim~— 
ilate with the national economic 
life. A great deal depends on the 
character and background of the 
concern and the impression which 
its plans make on the authorities. 

Statism, as above defined, is 
very prevalent in Latin America 
—more so than most persons 
realize unless they have been 
brought in touch with it. 

The present system of controls 
generally started with the defen— 
sive measures taken as the world 
depression deepened in the early 
thirties, when world prices for 
raw materials declined steeply, 
the returns from trade diminished, 
and even iocal manufacturing 
went through thin times. The 
roots of official supervision over 
economic life, however, go back 
several centuries to the customs 
and restrictive regulations of the 
colonial regime. In spite of the 
pronounced individualism of the 
Latin American in matters of per- 





sonal action, he still tends to con— 
form to the deep-seated tradition 
surrounding the “patron” (the 
boss, the head of the property or 
business) and the exercise of 
paternalism by those in authority. 
The prevalence of personal poli- 


tory of independence has had 
some influence. Thus the assump-— 
tion of care by the state over 
material affairs has never aroused 
much opposition. 

Control by the state is exercised 
in numerous ways, not all of 
which are found in every country. 
As examples, it is evidenced by 
legislation enabling the discre— 
tionary fixing and adjustment of 
tariff rates; the power vested in 
the executive over the inward and 
outward movement of foodstuffs 
and essential materials; power to 
protect the local producer against 
foreign competition; the power to 
grant tax exemption or other aids 
to new industries; the moral and 
financial participation of the gov- 
ernment in arrangements for the 
“defense” of native industries; 
participation in “institutes”, com- 
missions or other bodies. that 
regulate the production and prices 
of important commodities, 
whether for export or local con- 
sumption; the creation of boards 
or corporations that afford credit 
and marketing facilities for pro- 
duction deemed helpful to pro- 
gress and employment; control 
over wages: control of central 
banking and the regulation of 
private banking and of exchange 
commissions. 

With all these controls, it does 
not appear that private capitalism 
is threatened. Even where gov- 
ernment has assumed a position 
amounting to dictation over for— 
eign trade and the conduct of im-— 
portant industries, as in Chile, 
private capital is cooperative. The 
present stage is not that of.a cor-— 
porate state. In Argentina, the apt 
term “directed economy” is used. 
It seems to describe accurately 
the objective of present trends. 

In mentioning industrialization 
as- a partner to. nationalism and 
statism, we refer only to the new 
industrialization, promoted by the 
State or with state participation, 
which is -practiced or contem-— 
plated in several countries. This 





pis a subject of which much has 
been said or written, and it de- 





tical rule during much of the his—, 


serves study as one of the results 
of forced or artificial conditions 
since 1914. 

The normal or older ‘industries 
of Latin America are those typi- 
fied by the meat packing plants 
in Argentina, the sugar mills of 
Cuba, Peru and other countries, 
the textile industries of Brazil 
and Mexico which had a well es- 
tablished position before 1914, 
and in general the establishments 


providing manufactured foods, 
beverages, tobacco, clothing, 
shoes, building materials and 


many other articles of common 
use that grew up where business 
men saw opportunities aceording 
to local demand. The effect of 
modern wars with-their interrup-— 
tion of-outside supplies and of the 
1930-40 depression which dimin-— 
ished the buying power available 
from natural industries acceler-— 
ated the process. A good many 
small but effective enterprises 
were started in the later years by 
refugees from Europe who. had 
the necessary capital and tech-— 
nical knowledge. Nearly all of the 
countries have shown an increase 
in the output of factories and, es— 
pecially in the larger nations, what 
amounts to a revolutionary in-— 
crease in the part of the national 
income so derived. 

At present several countries 
have programs for increasing their 
industrial equipment by direct 
government aid or participation, 
and invite foreign cooperation 
with capital and technology. Gov- 
ernment development  corpora- 
tions have been formed and many 
technical studies made; the -in- 
crease of the power supply is an 
important objective (kept, how- 
ever, in official hands, as public 
services owned by foreigners are 
in disfavor); even projects like 
TVA have been considered, and 
one régional development is un- 
der way in Peru. It has been ‘an- 


National..pride, desire for mod- 
ernization with its superficial ad- 
vantages, and a striving for self- 
sufficiency in a changing wo@¢d, 
have had much to do with the 
current vogue for industrializa- 
tion. 

This brief review has attempted 
to show the path along which 
Latin America is traveling in un- 
certain and rather difficult times. 
It is evident that the trade period 
through which we are passing, a 
year after the end of warfare, is 
only that of the immediate re- 
bound from war conditions, char- 
acterized by the movement of 
such -geods as can be procured 
without much discrimination as to 
kind, quality or price; the filling 
of delayed orders; the effort to 
catch the strong market. Follow- 
ing this there will be another 
phase during which social, politi- 





cal and _ financial adjustments 
will gradually be made in many 
areas and markets. Probably a 
number of years will pass before 
unsettlement subsides, As respects 
Latin America, individual coun- 
tries will respond in different 
ways, and will be affected not 
only by the major factors to 
which this article has alluded but 
by others to which space has not 
been given. Some may be men- 
tioned as: the trends of population 
growth as influenced by improve- 
ments in social standards, hygiene 
and medicine; basic scientific im- 
provements in agricultural indus- 
tries; the formation of capital and 
the broadening of investment; 


the progress of education and 
technical training; possible immi- 
gration from Europe; and others 
of local applicability. 


in 





paper editors— “the intelligent 
and partially informed.” The edi- 
tor of the London “Statesman and 
Nation,’ writing about Lord 
Keynes after his death said: 

“An optimist by nature how- 
ever, he always believed that 
somehow or other capitalists would 
cease to behave as, in fact they 
did behave. He called one of his 
books ‘Essays in Persuasion,’ and 
he spent a large part of his life 
expounding his views in language 
which would be understood not 
only by the expert but by that 
intelligent and partially informed 
opinion in which he believed lay 
our hopes of salvation.’ (Italics 
mine.) 

At his house in London, in 1936, 
I asked him why he didn’t write 
ra small, easily readable edition of 





ticipated that considerable prog- 
ress would be made when instal- 
lations and equipment were more 
readily obtainable from ‘abroad. 

The greater part of Latin Amer- 
ica is not well adapted to manu- 
facturing by modern standards 
because only in a few regions are 
the populations sufficiently dense 
to provide a broad market, and 
fuel and basic materials are not 
generally present in good supply. 
Factory industry, in the less fa- 
vored places, has usually pros- 
pered behind a highly .protective 
tariff which permitted pricing 
slightly under imported costs; the 
small number of producers has 
precluded the type of competition 
which regulates the market in ad=- 
vanced industrial countries. This 
accounts for the high rate of 
profit usually realized. The re- 
sults of some studies have shown 
that costs of production in some 
lines are higher than in the United 
States—that productivity is lower 
in spite of the difference in wages 
paid. 

One of the motives for promot- 
ing industrialization in Latin 
America is that of saving the for- 
eign exchange needed for imports 
of similar products. The problem 
is not simple, however. Local in- 
dustry does not produce foreign 
exchange except in the very few 
cases where some of the product 
can be exported. The more effec- 
tive the industry, the more ex- 
pensive are the original installa- 
tions, and almost every industry 
requires imported materials of 
varied kinds, For this reason, the 
search in Argentina has been for 
processes that could use native 
products. Until the market broad- 
ens sufficiently to cause competi- 
tion in efficiency and price, the 
consuming public gains little if 
anything as compared with what 
foreign merchandise would cost. 
The attraction of country workers 
to the cities draws labor away 
from farms and plantations, as 
has been discovered in Colombia. 
In Argentina there has been dis- 
cussion about whether it is advis- 
able to make goods that could be 
brought from abroad more cheap- 
ty, thus depriving foreign buyers 
of Argentina’s ‘grain and meat of 





their compensating market. 


his “General Theory” which might 
serve to convert ‘those pérsons 
high in corporate and govern- 
mental authority but low in eco- 
nomic literacy. He replied that 
he expected to do so, but that it 
was necessary first to convert his 
academic brethren. 

It is interesting to speculate 
upon the extent to which Ameri- 
ean financial opinion accepted his 
proposals for alleviating the great 
slump of the thirties. The banks 
eventually did take the interest 
payments off savings deposits; the 
Federal Reserve System eased 
credit and did all it could to stim- 
ulate industry. In an open letter 
to President Roosevelt dated Dec. 
30, 1933, Keynes advocated a cam- 
paign of governmental expendi- 
tures especially designed to ac- 
celerate capital goods purchases; 
at the end of the first five months 
of 1934, factory payrolls began to 
show an increase. He urged the 
devaluation of the currency; after 
Roosevelt devalued the dollar, it 
happened that a marked expan- 
sion of industry developed in 19386. 
Keynes urged the reduction of 
long-term interest rates and in 
that December 1933 letter sug- 
gested a rate of 24%% on long- 
term government bonds; it is (no 
doubt) a coincidence, but our 
present rate is 2%%. 

“Barron’s.” in its issue of Jan. 
15, 1934, stated in the London 
Letter column: 

“Contrary to the generally-held 
view in London, he (Keynes) is 
optimistic that President Roose- 
velt will win through and praises 
him for his courage in experi- 
menting, though he deprecates the 
apparent confusion between Re- 
covery and Reform.” 

Keynes repeatedly complained 
that Roosevelt undid with his left 
hand what he had accomplished 
with his right—the NRA being an 
example of reform which probably 
impeded recovery. The New Deal 
program was not a Keynesian pro- 
gram as so many believe: it was a 
Roosevelt —a__politician’s — pro- 
gram. 

“Life” magazine, under a pic- 
ture of Lord Keynes at Bretton 
Woods declared him the greatest 
economic thinker since Adam 
Smith. The “Manchester Guard- 








In Praise of Lord Keynes 


(Continued from page 1006) 


ian’ called him the greatest eco- 
nomic teacher of his time; and 
both statements are certainly true. 
His ideas reached further in 
American minds than did those of 
any contemporary American econ- 
omist. Professor Seymour E. Har- 
ris of Harvard edited a compila- 
tion of the views of 23 economists 
prominent in the United States 
and Canada, entitled “Postwar 
Economic Problems.” On page 5 
he wrote: , 

“Most of the participants — 
though not all—have been influ- 
enced by the writings of Lord 
Keynes; . . . Keynesian influence 
will especially be evident in parts 
of the volume devoted to the dis- 
‘cussion of full employment a 
fiscal policies.” : 

Few people realize how Keynes’ 
influence has continued to grow 
with the passage of time. His last 
words in the “General Theory of 
Employment”’—his greatest book— 
(page 383) were not only true, but 
prophetic: 

“But apart from this contem=- 
porary mood, the ideas of econ- 
omists and political philosophers, 
both when they are right and 
when they are wrong, are more 
powerful than is commonly under- 
stood. Indeed the world is ruled 
by litle else. (Italics mine.) Prac- 
tical men, who believe themselves 
to be quite exempt from any .in- 
tellectual influences, are usually 
the slaves of some defunct econ- 
omist. Madmen ‘in authority, who 
hear voices in the air, are distill- 
ing their frenzy from some aca- 
demic scribbler of a few years 
back.” 


Here is the thought at the end 
of “The Economic Consequences 
of the Peace” (pages 297-8), as 
living and vivid today as it was 
when written in 1919: 


“The events of the coming year 
will not be shaped by the delib- 
erate acts of statesmen, but by the 
hidden currents, flowing continu- 
ally beneath the surface of politi- 
cal history, of which no one can 
predict the outcome. In one way 
only can we influence these hid- 
den currents, by setting in motion 
those forces of instruction and im- 
agination which change opinion. 
The assertion of truth, the unveil- 
ing of illusion, the dissipation of 
hate, the enlargement and instruc- 
tion of men’s hearts and minds, 
must be the means.” 


If this is true—that the only 
way we can influence these hid- 
den currents is by setting in mo- 
tion those forces which change 
opinion—and if it is also true that 
our hopes of salvation depend on 
the intelligent and partially in- 
formed (who are willing to pay 
taxes), then we must continue to 
bring to the bankers and indus- 
trialists the expert opinion of 
which they are so much in need. 
In this country, an expert must 
have a fair hearing if he -¢ries 
“The MAN is MAD!” He must 
be able to make stupidity and 
rigidity in high financial places 
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World Bank’s Success Dependent on Credit Policy 


(Continued from page 1006) 
amuunts. Certainly, projects de- 
serving serious consideration will 
total up to a figure many times 
even the large sums the World 
Bank will be able to lend out tin 
accordance with its charter. Un- 
doubtedly, the Bank will have to 
establish some working procedure 
for the selection of the most 
pressing and deserving projects 
and thus implement the vague 
provisions of Article III, Section 
1 of the Bretton Woods Agree-— 
ment. Yet, however perfect such 
a system it will be unable to cope 
with all contingencies. Tremen- 
dous pressure can be expected to 
give preference to specific appli- 
cations and projects for one rea-— 
son or another, all of which may 
be supposed to be excellent and 
to carry substantial weight. 

Already it has been proposed 
that the World Bank should take 
over the rehabilitation projects 
initiated by UNRRA when this or- 
ganization will be liquidated at 
the end of 1946. Others want the 
Bank tc finance the settlement in 
Palestine of displaced European 
Jews. This is just a beginning and 
many more similar proposals will 
be submitted and supported by 
various and powerful pressure 
groups. 

The large number of applica-— 
tions should tend to facilitate to 
a certain extent the task of the 
Bank’s management in selecing 
he most promising and deserving 
projects. However, on the other 
hand, it will have to face some 
peculiar problems and difficulties 
not usually encountered in the 
lending business. 

As a result, there will be no 
precedents available to take care 
of these special problems and the 
management will have to. set 
precedents of its own right at the 
beginning of its work. The term 
management, for the purposes of 
this article, shall include both the 
executive directors as well as the 
President and his staff. Since the 
executive directors will be in con- 
tinuous session, they probably will 
participate even in those decisions 
which are usually left to the man- 
agement (President and _ staff). 
This will be particularly the case 
in the early stages of operations 
until definite rules and procedures 
have been decided upon. 


Most Executive Directors Will 
Represent Borrowing 
Governments 


The first of these special prob- 
lems will result from the fact that 
a majority of the executive direc- 
tors will represent potential or 
actual borrowers rather than lend- 
ing groups as is customary in 
other financial organizations. 
These directors will naturally be 
inclined to press for more lenient 
terms of loans in general and of 
those loans their countries are in- 
terested in, in particular. 

The articles of agreement do 
not extend to the executive direc- 
tors the restrictions which the 
President and his staff have to ac- 
cept in accordance with Article V. 
Sec. 5(c) whereby they owe their 
duty entirely to the Bank and to 
mo other authority and shall re— 
spect the international character 
of his duty. 


Borrowing Governments Will 
Resent Controls 


The second of these special 
problems is even more important. 
The Bank’s customers will be sov-— 
ereign governments and at the 
Same time its members and con-— 
tributors to its capital. They will 
be most reluctant to accept con- 
trols such as are usual in business 
transactions between lender and 
borrower and are considered nec- 
essary to safeguard the interests 
of those who will buy the Bank’s 
obligations. 

Such attitude is quite under-— 
standable. In the past, govern- 
ments have submitted to financial 
controls under-heavy pressure on- 
ly and such controls have been 
Jooked upon as an impairment of 
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their sovereignty and their stand-— 
ing in the society of nations. Some 
of the early borrowers will be 
governments which before the 
war were important lenders them-— 
selves and they will be especially 
resentful to accept terms which 
provide for substantial controls. 
Yet these first loan agreements 
will set the rules for the policies 
of the Bank for a long time 
to come and if exceptions 
are granted in some of these cases 
future borrowers will hesitate 
even more to agree to provisions 
which they consider unfavorable 
and discriminatory. 

These few remarks should be 
sufficient to prove the exceptional 
significance of this particular prob-— 
lem. Upon its satisfactory solution 
may depend the whole future of 
the Bank and beyond that of in— 
ternational lending in general. 
Obviously this question needs and 
deserves a more thorough discus 
sion than it has been given as yet. 
As a first step it will be advisable 
to review briefly the provisions of 
the Bretton Woods Agreement as 
far as they relate to this particular 
subject. 


Provisions of the Bretton Woods 
Agreement 


The Bank charter deals with 
the questions of credit policies at 
considerable length. It was known 
at the time of the Bretton Woods 
Conference that an effort would 
be made to provide for a “con-— 
servative” credit policy of the 
Bank in order to alleviate the re- 
luctance of the capital markets 
particularly in this country which 
resulted from the unfavorable ex-— 
periences during the inter-war 
period. 

However, in this instance as 
elsewhere the requirement of una- 
nimity in international agree— 
ments led to the adoption of terms 
and phraseologies which lend 
themselves readily to various and 
conflicting interpretations. As a 
result, different conclusions can 
be and certainly will be drawn 
from the provisions embodied in 
the articles of agreement. Final 
interpretation will be up to the 
management of the Bank and will 
be set forth in its declarations of 
policies as well as in the actual 
terms of its lending contracts. The 
very great significance of the 
initial precedents the Bank will 
set forth in its first loan agree— 
ments thus becomes readily ap- 
parent. 


Loan Committees 


The “conditions on which the 
Bank may guarantee or make 
loans” are stated in Article III, 
Section 4 of the charter. The most 
important provisions are as fol- 
lows: 


Before an application is acted 
upon, a written report has to be 
prepared by a “competent com-— 
mittee” recommending a project 
after a careful study of the merits 
of a proposal. [Sec. 4(3).] This 
committee shall consist of an ex- 
pert selected by the Governor 
representing the borrowing mem-— 
ber and one or more members of 
the technical staff of the Bank 
(Article V, Sec. 7). It appears that 
the final decision of the commit- 
tee will rest with the members of 
the Bank’s staff since the repre-— 
sentative of the borrower can be 
depended upon to favor his coun- 
try’s application. 

However, these staff members 
will have to depend for guidance 
upon the rules decided upon in 
advance by the management of 
the Bank. What they can do is to 
determine the facts underlying a 
particular application and to de- 
cide whether the asserted facts 
are correct and warrant extension 
of a loan in accordance with the 
rules laid down bv the manage-— 
ment. Obviously, these rules will 
have to be determined before the 
commissions start working and 
these commissions cannot relieve 
the management of its responsi 
bility to decide upon the princi- 
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ples of the Bank’s lending policies. 
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Secondly, the Bank shall con- 
sider the situation of the bor- 
rower and guarantor and shall 
act “prudently” in the interest of 
both the borrowing and guaran 
teeing member and of the mem- 
bers as a whole [Sec. 4(5)]. This 
provision is so general that it 
needs considerable implementa-— 
tion by the Bank management to 
determine its practical scope. 


Special Safeguards Provided 
in the Charter 

Thirdly, “Loans ... shall, ex 
cept in special circumstances, be 
for the purpose of specific projects 
of reconstruction and develop-— 
ment” [Sec. 4(7)]. This provision 
should be read in connection with 
those of Section 5(b) and (c). Ac 
cerding to them 


(b) “The Bank shall make ar 
rangements to ensure that the 
proceeds of any loan are used 
only for the purposes for 
which the loan was granted 
with due attention to consid 
erations of economy and effi 
ciency and without regard to 
political or non-economic in- 
fluences or considerations.” 
The borrower shall be per- 
mitted to draw on his loan 
account “only to meet ex- 
penses in connection with the 
project as they are actually 
incurred.” 

These are probably the most 
important clauses of the whole 
charter. How they are interpreted 
and implemented in their actual 
application will have a determin- 
ing influence upon the Banks’ fu- 
ture development. 


They provide the management | 


with considerable powers to make 


such arrangements as may assure | 


adequate safeguards in the Bank’s 
lending operations. But it will be 
up to the management to exercise 
these powers fully and consistent- 
ly, and to grant exceptions spar-— 
ingly and only if warranted by 
truly unusual circumstances. For 
very strong pressures may be ex 
pected to relieve borrowers from 
all or some of these controls. 
Claims will be advanced that the 


controls are unnecessary, burden- | 
some and expensive and that they | 


should be dispensed with for the 
sake of economy. Moreover, con 
siderations of national prestige 
will be most powerful, either 
openly or implied. The manage 
ment will have the difficult task 
to give appropriate weight to all 
the conflicting viewpoints and to 
arrive at common-sense decisions 
as may permit to place the Bank’s 
operation on a firm and sound 
basis. 


As a matter of fact, these con 
trol provisions of the charter are 
not comprehensive by any means. 
The management can include in 
loan agreements whatever addi- 
tional clauses, safeguards and se 
curities they consider advisable to 
protect the interest of the Bank, 
its members and its creditors. 
However, these charter provisions 
do carry particular weight; for 
they have been subscribed upon 
by all the members when they 
signed the articles of agreement 
and thus cannot be objected to at 
least in principle. Of course, this 
will not prevent disagreement in 
their actual application and this 
very fact makes their interpreta-— 
tion a matter of such vital signif-— 
icance. 


Temporary or Permanent Controls 


One fundamental issue which is 
not expressly dealt with in the 
charter refers to the question as 
to whether the provisions of Ar- 
ticle III are intended to cover the 
preliminary stages of a loan only 
or should be continued during its 
whole life until full settlement has 
been arrived at. The importance 
of this distinction is readily ap 
parent. 

For example, a loan has been 
granted for the construction of a 
special project as provided for in 
the charter. But is the borrower 
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under obligation to keep the proj- 
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ect a separate entity after it has 
been completed or is he free to 
merge it into a larger unit after 
it has been put into operation? 
From the Bank’s viewpoint the 
difference is highly important. 
One reason among others refers 
to the charter provision which 
deals with economy and efficiency 
and the exclusion of non-economic 
considerations. Do these rules ap-— 
ply to the period of construction 
only or do they extend to that of 
operations as well? If controls end 
with the completion of a project 
and the Bank has no means to in- 
fluence the course of operations 
the security of its investments 
may be threatened in some cases 
and it may be helpless to prevent 
policies it considers dangerous and 
unsound, 


Control Requirementns Will Be 

Influenced by Bank’s Share 

in Financing a Project 

Loans granted by the World 
| Bank will differ from those com- 
| monly extended by commercial 
banks. They will not provide 
| working capital but will represent 
| long-term investments in fixed as 
| sets which cannot be easily con- 
| verted into cash as loan instal 
ments fall due. 

In this connection jt is also im-— 
portant to keep in mind that under 
| the charter the Bank is permitted 
to finance only a share of the cost 
of a particular project (Article IV, 
Section 3) viz. the amounts to be 
| Spent in foreign exchange. The 
| borrower has to take care of all 
cost incurred domestically and 
this is in many cases by far the 
larger part of the total invest— 
ment. In exceptional cases only 
the Bank can finance “indirect” 
| foreign exchange expenses such as 
may arise in connection with but 
not as a direct part of a particular 
project. Thus the charter takes it 
for granted that the borrowing 
country will always be able to 
raise the domestic share of the 
cost through its own capital mar 
kets. Experience during the in 
ter-war period does not bear out 
such optimism and this provision 
may cause serious embarrassment 
in a number of cases. 

Most probably the percentage 
of the Bank’s share in the total 
investment will be instrumental 
in determining the amount of con-— 
trol the Bank management will 
consider necessary to safeguard a 
yParticular loan, If that share is 
comparatively small, thé manage- 
ment efficient and general condi- 
tions are satisfactory, extensive 
controls during the period of oper 
ations may not be required. How- 
ever, if the Bank’s contribution is 
large, qualifications of manage-— 
ment not beyond doubt and con 
ditions in general do not inspire 
confidence, then provisions will 
have to be made for such con- 
tinuous supervision as will give 
the Bank sufficient influence to 
assure appropriate operations and 
freedom from undue _ influence 
with regard to a project in which 
the Bank has an important stake. 














Controls During Different Stages 
in the Development of a Project 


The technical aspects of con- 
trols may be divided conveniently 
into three parts each of which re- 
flects a different stage in the his— 
tory of a loan. 


The first stage covers the pre-— 
liminary work until the final de- 
cision is made and the loan agree— 
ment is being drawn. The pro-— 
spective borrower will be ex- 
pected to submit all supporting 
evidence at his disposal; the Bank, 
in turn, will check and analyze the 
evidence and have it examined by 
the loan committee and other ex-— 
verts who will investigate particu- 
lar aspects and problems. The 
loan committee will direct the 
work of snecial experts, coordi- 
nate the whole material and sub- 
mit its report to the Bank manage- 
ment which will make the deci- 
sion whether or not to grant the 
loan and to determine the clauses 
of the loan agreement. 

The second stage will be con- 
cerned with the construction phase 
of the project. During that period 








the Bank will have to honor drafts 
on the borrower’s loan account in 
accordance with the charter pro- 
visions. However, the Bank may 
wish to keep a closer watch on 
the progress of the construction 
work. It may decide to have its 
own representative and special ex~ 
perts on the spot to look into the 
technical, financial and other 
angles and to make sure that con= 
siderations of efficiency and econ-— 
omy are duly observed. Such 
procedure will be particularly im- 
portant during the early postwar 
years when prices, wages and 
other essential factors fluctuate 
widely and as a result preliminary 
estimates as were prepared at the 
time of the loan negotiations may 
become completely meaningless, 


These two stages are fully cov-~ 
ered in the charter and there can 
be no doubt regarding the Bank’s 
rights to make all the necessary 
inquiries although there may be 
considerable argument how far 
these rights should be actually 
exercised in a particular situation. 
But as long as the loan has not 
been fully drawn upon, the Bank 
will always be in a favorable posi 
tion to have its requests complied 
with. 

The situation will be different 
in the operating stage. As has 
been explained before, the char- 
ter provisions are not so clear in 
this respect and in general the 
Bank’s position will be less favor~ 
able. However, there can hardly 
be any doubt regarding the ad-— 
visability of adequate controls 
during this third period from the 
standpoint of sound credit man- 
agement. The Bank will have to 
attempt to include into the loan 
agreements such provisions as 
may fit particular situations. These 
controls may start with a mere 
representation on a board of di- 
rectors, they may be expanded to 
a right of inspecting and auditing 
books and records and may lead 
eventually to a more or less de- 
cisive influence on management 
policies. Each case will have to 
be decided upon its particular 
merits. 

How complex a problem in 
credit management the World 
Bank will have to face and to 
deal with, even this very sketchy 
survey should have made abun- 
dantly clear. No doubt, tite Bank 
management will appreciate what- 
ever constructive advice it will be 
able to get in support of its ef- 
forts to arrive at equitable and 
fairly acceptable solutions. Widest 
possible discussion of these prob- 
lems in all member countries 
would be quite helpful to famil- 
iarize the public with their com- 
plexities and difficulties before 
heated discussions of actual cases 
will tend to confuse the atmos~ 
phere with political slogans as oc~ 
cured so often in the past. 


UNRRA’s Experience Emphasizes 
Need for Proper Publicity 
and Controls 


The usual difficulties in lender 
vs. borrower relations will be ag~ 
gravated as a result of differences 
in national tempers, customs and 
practices and particularly through 
the introduction of the sovereignty 
issue, one of the touchiest in the 
field of international political and 
financial matters. The unfortunate 
role this issue has been playing 
in the instance of UNRRA should 
be taken as a warning by all con— 
cerned with drafting World Bank 
policies. In order to comply with 
the sovereignty dogma, the 
UNRRA agreements provided that 
the goods furnished by UNRRA 
should be distributed by the re- 
ceiving governments in accord~ 
ance with their own regulations. 
No wonder that reports and 
rumors soon multiplied, asserting 
unequalities, favoritism and abuse 
in distributing UNRRA supplies, 
As a result contributing nations 
got disgusted and _ eventually 
forced UNRRA’s liquidation at the 
earliest opportunity. In the future 
there will be no more cooverative 
organization and each needy coun- 
try will have to make its own sup- 
ply arrangements without the pro- 
tection and assistance being af+ 
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forded by the cooperative organi- 
zation of UNRRA. 

Here is a striking example, if 
one should still be necessary, that 
no cooperative venture of gov-— 
ernments in the financial and eco- 
nomic field can succeed without 
some concessions in the rigid ap-— 
plication of the sovereignty con- 
cept. After all, it was conceived 
and developed in the political 
sphere exclusively and was never 
designed to fit economic needs 
and considerations. 

Such cooperative organizations 
will depend for their success upon 
full publicity of the most relevant 
facts and a certain amount of in-— 
fluence granted the lender so he 
may be satisfied that his money is 
used in accordance with the loan 
agreement. Secrecy and unilateral 
action will again lead to distrust 
and rumors and will react unfav-— 
orable upon the readiness of pro- 
spective lenders to buy future 
bonds issues of the World Bank. 


U. S. Standards of Disclosure 
Should Be Accepted 


The World Bank should prefer- 
ably set its own standards of pub- 
licity which its borrowers would 
have to accept in accordance with 
the rules of the U. S. Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Such 
a policy would have great ad-— 
vantages. First, all bond issues of 
the World Bank will have to be 
registered with the SEC in order 
to be assured of the broadest pos-— 
sible market in this country. This 
should be done even if bonds are 
sold first in another country, for 
it is an essential requirement for 
worldwide negotiability of the 
World Bank bonds.* Second, the 
standards of financial disclosure 
as practiced in the U. S. are un-— 
doubtedly the highest and most 
rigorous in the world. To lower 
these standards in the instance of 
World Bank loans would possibly 
have unfortunate effects. It may 
arouse distrust among American 
investors who will be called upon 
to absorb the largest share of the 





*For a fuller discussion of this 
important question see the article 
“Worldwide Investment Expected 
For World Bank Bonds” in the is— 
sue of May 2, 1946 of the “Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle.” 





Bank’s issues. And it may create 
difficulties in connection with the 
registration of the Bank’s bonds 
which may be easily avoided by 
maintaining the standards of the 
SEC for all World Bank loans. As 
a result, these loans would be sub-— 
ject to all requirements as are pre— 
scribed for the registration of 
bond issues with the SEC with 
certain modifications made nec-— 
essary by different conditions in 
foreign countries. Such practice 
will, incidentally, give a tremen-— 
dous impulse to other countries 
to improve their own often quite 
inadequate standards of financial 
reporting and disclosure. 


Spirit of Cooperation Should 
Overcome Difficulties and 
Prejudices 


The World Bank management 
will have to face a big or as some 
may feel an overwhelming task. It 
will have to break new ground and 
have to set new rules and stand- 
ards of international finance. 
Some of the problems may even 
appear to be beyond solution with 
the methods and tools commonly 
used in the financial field. Per-— 
haps something more than finan 
cial considerations will be re- 
quired. The task will have to be 
an educational one in the first 
place. It cannot be emphasized 
strongly enough that all negotia~— 
tions and agreements will be 
among members of one coopera— 
tive organization. Every borrower 
will be a contributor to the Bank’s 
funds at the same time (even if 
his contribution may be small in 
comparison to others). This fact 
alone should go a long way to dis-— 
sipate the illfeelings usually en-— 
countered between creditors and 
debtors. All disclosures and con- 
trols will be imposed by the mem 
bers themselves in the interest of 
the cooperative organization and 
its future sound development 
rather than in favor of any 
stranger. If all problems are seen 
in such a light, the awkward con- 
siderations of sovereignty, na-— 
tional pride, etc., may be pushed 
into the backgrund. If the Bank 
is fortunate enough to create such 
a spirit of trust and mutual co 
operation, its success will be 
beyond doubt. 





Economic Laws Must Be Observed 
By All Nations to Avoid Inflation 


(Continued from page 1012) 


tendency is due to non-monetary 
causes, such as the shortage of 
goods and deficient production, 
and rising costs due largely to 
higher wages. 


“But in most countries,’ the 
statement continues, “the mone- 
tary causes are _ substantial. 
Among these causes are large ac- 
cumulations of purchasing power, 
continued additions to this by de- 
ficit financing, and cheap money 
policies, which involve monetiza- 
tion of debt and lead to rising 
values of equities. 


“This increase in bank deposits 
and currency must be arrested as 
rapidly as possible by bringing 
budgets under control, and in 
most countries means must be 
found of reducing existing over- 
expansion of money.” 

The “homely truths” on which 
the foregoing comment is based, 
and which the Council of the In- 
ternational Chamber stated that 
it felt impelled to emphasize, fol- 
Jow: 

“1, Economic laws, such as the 
Naw of supply and demand or 
«Gresham’s Law, are facts and are 
mot decreed by man. All coun- 
ttries must adjust themselves to 
these laws, under penalty of first 
relapsing into chaos only to find 
themselves ultimately compelled 
to observe them, for they are 
stronger than human will. 

“2. In the long run no economy 


can prosper if the State spends 





more than it receives, for the cur- 
rency then deteriorates in spite of 
all legislation, restrictions, and 
exchange control. 


“3. Reliable currency and credit 
are indispensable to the develop- 
ment of production and trade 
which alone create real wealth. 

“4. Currency stability is an es- 
sential condition of preserving, 
increasing, and in particular dis- 
tributing wealth on an equitable 
basis. An increase of the mass of 
purchasing power and particular- 
ly of wages, which does not corre- 
spond to an increase in the crea- 
tion of goods, is an illusion and 
threatens currency stability. 

“5. The instability of currency 
substantially lessens the creation 
of wealth, for it is a premium on 
gambling, and not on creative 
effort; moreover, it tends to ac- 
centuate social inequalities, fall- 
ing with particular severity on 
the thrifty, the prudent, and 
those who supported the country’s 
financial war effort by the pur- 
chase of bonds.” 


On the preparations for the 
World Trade Conference, the 
resolutions give full support to 
the broad aims of the United 


States Proposals for World Trade 
Expansion and Employment, is- 
sued last December as a basis for 
discussion for the forthcoming 
World Trade Conference. They 
suggest more definite commit- 
ments by the governments par- 








ticipating in the .conference on 
negotiations that would lead to: 

The effective reduction of pro- 
tective tariffs. 

The elimination of quantitative 
restrictions and exchange con- 
trols. 

The acceptance in its widest 
form of the unconditional most 
favored nations clause as a basis 
for commercial treaties and con- 
ventions. 

Agreement to arbitrate differ- 
ences arising in the application of 
the exceptions set forth in the 
proposed Charter and the inser- 
tion of an appropriate arbitration 
clause in the agreements to be 
negotiated. 

Discussing the subjects of em- 
ployment and living standards 
dealt with in the Proposals, the 
resolutions suggest that commit- 
ments to achieve maximum em- 
ployment avoid placing responsi- 
bility upon governments to guar- 
antee jobs to all who are willing 
or able to work; that the role of 
government requires decision up- 
on many policies in varied fields 
and should be accompanied by 
like responsibilities to be assumed 
by business interests, management 
and labor. The conclusions state 
that a high level of foreign trade 
has a vital influence on the main- 
tenance and expansion of national 
employment and income. 

In dealing with restrictive busi- 
ness practices, the resolutions re- 
ject as unsound the notion that 
one standard of conduct is appli- 
cable to private agreements and 
another to agreements between 
governments. The resolution stat- 
ed that private business agree- 
ments between producers, subject 
to proper safeguards, are not 
necessarily in conflict with the 
objectives of the Proposals. It 
added that “when agreement is 
necessary in order to restore or 
maintain stable economic activity, 
it should normally be concluded 
between the producers directly 
concerned, unless they are too 
numerous and dispersed to make 
this possible.” Reservations were 
made by the United States and 
Canada to the _ resolution § as 
adopted. The dissent of the United 
States and Canadian delegates 
was stated as follows: 

“We believe the statement fails 
to place sufficient emphasis on 
the value and importance of com- 
petition as the best regulator and 
stimulator of economic activity 
both in national and international 
trade. 


“In our judgment restrictive 
agreements, whether private or 
governmental, which divide busi- 
ness or territory between the par- 
ties, regulate production, fix 
prices, etc., may be justified only 
in rare and unusual circumstances 
involving the interest of the gen- 
eral public and consumers as well 
as producers. We agree that when 
such rare and unusual circum- 
stances exist, any _ restrictive 
agreements must be subject to 
governmental scrutiny and super- 
vision and to the other safeguards 
provided in the section. 


“In short, we feel the section is 
too broad and too general in its 
implied sanction of the use of 
restrictive agreements.” 


On the second subject of major 
attention, the transition phase 
problems, the resolutions declare 
in substance: 


The distribution of war stocks 
and surpluses requires immediate 
and effective administration on 
terms which make need rather 
than compensation the primary 
consideration. 


The international distribution 
of commodities in short supply 
should take place under a system 
of priorities and allocation or 
other forms of control which will 
meet the requirements of pur- 
chasing countries and relief needs. 

The restoration of transport 
and communications facilities 
must be given first priority. 

The retention of wartime con- 
trols can be justified only for 
such purposes as the prevention 





of inflation or the national distri- 
bution of products in short sup- 
ply. Wartime controls should be 
modified or removed as rapidly 
as the emergencies for which they 
were created diminish or disap- 
pear. 

Economic activities of Germany 
and other ex-enemy countries 
were necessary to the existence 
of the world before the war. 
Obviously considerations of mili- 
tary and political security must 
dictate what action shall be taken 


many. The economic restoration 
of the world as a whole and in 
particular that of Germany’s 
neighbors would be retarded un- 
less place were made for a peace- 
ful and stable Germany in Euro- 
pean and World economy. 


The resolution on international 
transport and communications 
recommends that an official inter- 
national conference be convened 
as early as possible for the reduc- 


tion of passport and other restric- 





on the economic status of Ger- 


tions. 





tions which were fated to be dis- 
appointed if no immediate deci- 


Treasuries and not of Central 
Banks that are to meet. 


There is reason to believe that 
the procedure to be observed will 
be substantially the same as the 
one pursued in Basle on the oc- 
casion of the Board meetings of 
the Bank for International Settle- 
ments. The practice then adopted 
and pursued right to the outbreak 
of the war was that the leading 
Central Bankers held an informal 
meeting prior to the formal Board 
meeting of the B.S. It was at 
these preliminary meetings that 
most decisions subsequently 
reached by the Board were first 
discussed. In addition there were 
private meetings between some 
of the leading Central Bankers 
who between them controlled the 
majority of votes. 

It stands to reason that the same 
practice will be adopted also on 
the occasion of the Washington 
Board meetings, if only in order 
to try to avoid any clash between 


the meetings. 


and interpretation. 
likely to be made to straighten 
them out before the questions are 
raised at the Board meetings, by 
means of private talks between 
Secretary Snyder and Mr. Dalton. 

The conversations of the heads 
of the two Treasuries are not like- 
ly to be confined, however, to mat- 
ters that are to come on the pres- 
ent agenda of the Board meetings. 
They will have to discuss some 
questions which are outside the 
scope of the two institutions, and 
some of which is likely to remain 
outside their scope. The follow- 
ing is a list of tentative sugges- 
tions on such subjects: 

(1) Consolidation of the blocked 
sterling balances. Although Mr. 
Dalton repeatedly declared in the 
House of Common that his hands 
are entirely free, as far as the 
United States is concerned, in 
negotiating the terms of settle- 
ments with holders of such bal- 
ances, it seems probable that he 
will want to keep Mr. Snyder in- 
formed about the progress of ne- 
gotiations. Until now the Argen- 
tine is the only country with 
which such negotiations are being 
actively pursued, and the result so 
far is not very satisfactory. Never- 
theless, it seems probable that Mr. 
Dalton has formulated the out- 
lines of his policy to be pursued 
in all the forthcoming negotia- 
tions, and that he will want to 
communicate it to his American 
colleague. 

(2) Liquidation of the Imperial 
dollar pool and of the sterling 
area. This will have to be achieved 
by July 1947. Possibly Mr. Dalton 
is in a position to inform Mr. 
Snyder about the stages in which 
he intends to proceed. 

(3) Restoration of the converti- 
bility of sterling for current trade 
purposes. This will also have to 
be achieved by July 1947. The 
new Exchange Control Bill which 


contains the necessary provisions 





is now more or less in draft, and 
possibly Mr. Dalton may want to 


sion or action followed their meet- | 
ing. This time it is the heads of| of the dollar loan. 


British and American interests at 
There are un- 


doubtedly differences of opinion | rise of American prices accentu- 
An effort is 


Mr. Dalton’s Washington Visit 


(Continued from page 1012) 


communicate its contents with Mr. 
Snyder. 


(4) Utilization of the proceeds 
In a statement 
in the House of Commons Mr. 
Dalton made it quite plain that 
| Britain is entitled under the Loan 
| Agreement to convert the dollars 
into other currencies and spend 
them in paying for imports from 
other countries. Should he in- 
tend to make use of this right he 
would in all probability wish to 
discuss the circumstances with 
the United States Treasury, in 
order to avoid any friction aris- 
ing from it. 

(5) Consequences of the rise 
in the American price level. Its 
probable effect on Britain’s econ- 
i;omy and on American-British 
economic relations is certain to be 
discussed. And even though at 
the present stage the question of 
| of a revaluation of sterling in ac- 
cordance with the Canadian and 
Swedish precedents does not 
arise, the theoretical possibility of 
such a situation may be envisaged 
by the heads of the two Treas- 
uries. 


(6) Possibility of a slump in the 
United States. The recent rapid 








ated British fears of being in- 
volved in a crash. Conceivably 
the steps that Mr. Dalton’s gov- 
ernment envisages in order to 
isolate Britain’s economy from 
the repercussions of such a crash 
(if and when it should material- 
ize) may also be discussed on the 
present occasion, even though the 
discussion on this subject would 
| necessarily have to be very vague 
|} and hypothetical. 


——___----- 


Mendels Named Sec. 
‘Of World Bank 


Eugene Meyer, President of the 
| International Bank for Recon- 
|struction and Development, an- 
nounced on Aug. 13 the appoint- 
;ment of Morton M. Mendels of 
| Montreal, Canada, as Secretary of 
the bank. The 
states in part: 


“Mr. Mendels is a native of 
Canada. He graduated from Mc- 
Gill University in 1928 with the 
degree of B.A. and was awarded 
the Montreal Manufacturers Fel- 
lowship in economics and political 
science. He received from McGill 
the degree of M.A. (suma cum 
laude) in 1929 and the degree of 
B.C.L, in 1932. He was admitted 
to the bar of Montreal in 1933. 


“Mr. Mendels engaged in the 
private practice of law in Mon- 
treal from 1933 to 1940. In 1940 
he volunteered for active service 
with the Canadian Army and was 
commissioned in the 17th Duke of 
York’s Royal Canadian Hussars. 
During the course of his military 
service he acted as head of the 
General Staff Section responsible 
for military estimates, finance, 
and military economic studies, 
and acted as liaison representative 
'of the Army on these matters for 
| Parliamentary purposes. He was 
|discharged from active duty in 
| January, 1946, with the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel. In June, 1946, he 
was made an officer of the Order 
|of the British Empire by the King 
jin recognition of his war serv- 
‘ ices.” 
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A Grass Roots Approach to 
Better Understanding of Business 


(Continued from page 1016) 


we would have gone completely 
busted. By the time one employee 
had come to be 80, 1945 rolled 
around and as a last survivor of 
the original five partners, I then 
sold my interest. 


The point of all this is that I 
hada taste of free enterprise and 
liked it fine. I liked it so well, as 
a matter of fact, that I am com- 
pletely sold that free enterprise is 
“the system that for the most 
people produces the mostest.” 


I had seen a few dollars made 
inte quite a few more — that I 
liked. I had seen well paying jobs 
that were secure and well super- 
vised created. I had seen a rather 
special market spotted, studied 
and developed, It was a pattern 
typical of what put flesh on young 
growing America’s bones. It’s a 
pattern that we need today and 
that government control won't 
give us. 


A second factor in getting me 
into public relations advertising 
is a factor which I believe to be of 
utmost inportance. It is the factor 
of human relations. It is the busi- 
ness of getting really interested 
in the problems of the men who 
work with you. It is the art of 
learning to do something about 
those problems. It is the job which 
starts with a heart and not the 
slide rule. 


Anybody really interested in 
human relations knows how in- 
eptly he practices what. he be- 
lieves. I will make bold anyway 
to mention a couple of the prin- 
ciples. as they can’t be stressed too 
frequently. 

The first is honesty, complete 
honesty, in your dealings with 
your associates. Before you guf- 
faw at such an old saw, let me 
mention one of our largest com- 
panies who forgot it- during the 
recent coal strike. The effect upon 
this company of the coal strike 
was of interest to some hundreds 
of thousands. of people. The com- 
pany’s top. officials. decided that 
on the one hand. they did’ not want 
to seare the people, nor on. the 
other to give the public undue 
optimism, Therefore, the company 
released a statement: to the effect 
that it had a 30-day coal supply. 
Actually, the coal supply was just 
short of what was necessary for 
90 days without any curtailing 
whatever on services. As some 
hundreds of people within the 
company knew the facts about the 
supply of coal and promptly told 
their friends. the truth, another 
large group was automatically 
formed which look upon that com- 
pany’s next statement as “just 
another lie.” 

A second basic principle in hu- 
man relations is to play the cards 
face up with the people with 
whom you are working. If labor 
and management, for example, 
will only begin to spend more of 
their time facing mutual prob- 
lems instead of arguing over. con- 
sciously-confused picayunish is- 
sues, there will be a lot fewer 
bald heads anda lot more money 
in the bank for everybody con- 
cerned. 

A current assignment of ours. is 
a plant-community education job. 
Our. objective may be broadly 


described as “getting the plant 
employees and. other members of 
the community -to look to their 
business and not to government 
agencies for higher wages, greater 
security, more satisfying. jobs. Im- 
possible? Maybe yes; maybe. no. 

I think maybe yes if we don’t 
sit up in an ivory tower and 
grandly tell the economic facts 
of: life to our plant associates. I 
think maybe yes if we do get a 
tough local CIO to work with us 





on the problems that are common 
to labor and management. 


I will illustrate the third prin- 
ciple by mentioning a story about 
a man, now Vice President of 
General Electric. In his early days 
at Schenectady, Bob was striding 
along, obviously in a deep study, 
when stopped by one of his 
friends who asked him what he 
could possibly be so worried 
about. 


“IT am worried about getting 
good public relations,” said Bob. 


“That’s simple”, said his friend, 
“Deserve them.” 


In trying to deserve them, in- 
cidentally, in my own former 
company, I tried an experiment 
with a guaranteed annual wage. 
It was rather workable. I men- 
tion it because I think it helped 
us get our good public relations 
in that business. That guaranteed 
annual wage plan was one of: the 
factors that built up real morale. 


I will admit I never tried to 
peddle any of that morale to a 
banker. But let me give you an 
instance of morale’s results. I re- 
member very vividly this occur- 
rence several years ago. 


One of our men ran his arm 
through a Miehle cylinder press. 
Everybody stood around. looking 
sad, with Joe lying out on the cut- 
ting table, completely out, and 
with his arm rapidly swelling up 
like the business end of a base- 
ball bat. He was taken off to the 
hospital in an ambulance and we 
all hoped for the best. 


Later I went to a dinner meet- 
ing and was then unable to re- 
turn home to Scarsdale, as it was 
a night of heavy storm and the 
trains were not running. I went 
back to the office to sleep on my 
couch, but before turning in, I 
went out to take a look at the 
plant which was operating. The 
first sight that greeted my eyes 
was Joe, standing on top of’a feed 
board. For a second I thought he 
had died and I was seeing his 
ghost. When I asked Joe what he 
was doing: there, he said they had 
given him. some dope and put his 
arm in a sling and he had come 
back because the job on which he 
was working had to be delivered 
the next morning. 


Eric Johnston recently de- 
livered a brilliant address at an 
AMA luncheon. His topic was the 
importance of the human element 
in business. The first question 
from the floor was “Is the human 
element so important if 85% of 
your sales dollar is represented 
by materials?” 


Mr. Johnston stared at the 
questioner then said, “Who the 
hell is going to manage the buy- 
ing and handling of that 85% if 
it isn’t men?” 

The third and final factor that 
led me into the field of- public 
relations advertising was an in- 
creasing love of the art of com- 
munication, or, if, you will, of 
transferring ideas. I did not get 
that love overnight, nor do I feel 
today that I have as yet probed 
even a small part of the vast po- 
tential use of the spoken word, 
the radio, the newspaper, the 
magazine, and so on, as a means 
of influencing. people. I have 
come to believe, however, that 
Voltaire summed up the power of 
communication. pretty well in the 
18th century when he said that 
the pen was mightier than the 
sword. 


We had various. opportunities 
in the printing business to experi- 
ment in a modest way with com- 
munications. One of these was in 
the field ofthe Annual Report to 
Stockholders. Back in 1935 a 
handful of hardy leaders had be- 





gun experimenting with what was 











called the modern form of report. 
The word “modern” incidentally, 


connoting that 15% of the aud- | 


ience could read it instead of 2%, 


take its best men from its mar- 
keting division, raise. their salar- 
ies, and put them into the busi- 
ness of creating a better. economic 


and that the pristine severity of| climate. Years ago management 


the unadorned typed pages would 
be broken with at least one illus- 


tration. As you all know, ‘the, : 
practice of modernizing the An- | erations. — 
| chief difficulty is that we all like 


nual Report spread fairly rapidly, 


and within only a decade, Amer- | 
enter- | 


ica’s principal business 
prises, to a large extent, are all 
vieing with each other to turn 
out a pretty brochure. Having be- 
come intensely interested in the 
Annual Report in 1935, it was.only 
natural over the years that we 
should have an opportunity to 
work with management in helping 
to write its story as well as to de- 
sign and produce the _ reports 
themselves. I think that it was 
this particular experience in the 
field of communication that got 
me into my present business. The 
more I saw of how good manage- 
ment’s story was, and how. poorly 
it was told, the more I felt there 
was a need for a specialist. 


Of course it’s a tough field to 
be a specialist in. For one reason 
every executive feels he not only 
can improve your copy but that 
his approach is better than your 
approach. 


I like to meet this situation by 
asking the new client, “Tom, do 


yes, you look rought and say, 
“Well do you use the bait you 
like to eat, or the worms the tish 
likes to eat?” 


be a public relations advertising 
man, you must 


(1) love free enterprise 

(2) be ready to put human re- 
lations first in your think- 
ing, and 

(3) be an ever-loving student 
of communication. 


Now let us get to the pay off. 
What has happened since I got 
into this. rather nebulous odd- 
sounding business, called’ OPIN- 
ION FORMING ADVERTISING. 


I first found that businessmen 
were even more worried than I 
had originally expected: Here are 
some of the reasons for that well- 
justified worry: 


1. Federal regulations of. labor 
disputes (and. incidentally I 
can’t understand. why it is 
called regulations). 

. The rapid extension of Fed-+ 
eral banking. : 


. Control of our monetary sys- 
tem by the politician. 


.Government ownership. of 
some billions of dollars. worth 
of industrial projects. 


. Administrative chaos. 


6.The rise of screwy economic 
dogmas. 

7.Taxes and others you could 
name. 


There is no question, in short, 
that a problem exists and that 
businessmen are conscious of. it. 
A number of management execu- 
tives, and a number of well- 
staffed and well financed groups 
are beginning to tackle the prob- 
lem, 

Although the approaches are 
many and varied, I think it is 
probably fair to say that these, in 
general, are business’ objectives 
in trying to improve the present 
state of affairs. 

First they. want to increase the 
areas of labor-management. co- 
operation. 

Second, they want to broaden 
the understanding of the man on 
the street as to business’ useful- 
ness to him, and 

Third; they want to get better 
laws and better lawmakers. 

Several. weeks ago I had a 
meeting with a staff Vice Presi- 
dent of one of the country’s larg- 
est corporations. He described. his 
job as “maintaining. and: improv- 
ing a favorable economic climate 
for his company.” The way. he put 
it may be of. interest. to you. 

“Business ought,” he said; “to 


ip seed cena eo ths ane Aa © Seinen 





| tion, 





| atres, 
| vote for the man who will act in 





| executives learned how to. market 
products, how to produce them, 


and how to finance corporate op- 
Now,” he said, “our 


to follow the easy rabbit tracks 
that were made 30 years ago in- 
stead of facing the real preblems 
of today.” 


Another executive highlighted 
this thinking when he said “Dis- 
tribution is the profitable end of 
our business and we work hard at 
Ay 

“It isn’t at all impossible, 
though, that the government will 
come along and overnight turn 
us into a kind. of wholesaler of 
tank car lots. That’s our No. 1 
problem.” 


If you study the activities of the 
individuals or groups who are 
working on the problem of. eco- 
nomic climate, I think you will 
find as I have that most of them 
have the legislator very much in 
view. 


Again, approaches vary. Some 
are trying to bring the pressure of 
public opinion to bear on the leg- 
islator directly. Others are trying 
to get the public to vote for the 


i ; ‘O| kind of man who will eventually | 
you like to fish?” If the answer is | 


provide the proper kind of legis- 
lation. 


It all leads up to the “$64 ques- 


” 


in a democracy to vote, not for 
the man who will promise them 
more bread, more cars, more the- 
more everything— but to 


the publie’s long-term interest 
with honesty, sincerity and eco- 
nomic sagacity?”’ 

My own personal belief, for 
what. it is worth, is that if the 
job is ever going to be done, it is 
going to be done on a grass roots 
basis, If we are ever going to win 
the respect and understanding of 
Joe in Middletown, Ohio, and Bill 
in Emporia, Pa., and Jim.in Sa- 
lem, Mass., it is going to have to 
be right in his local community 
in. terms of issues with which he 
is thoroughly familiar and in 
which he is very much interested. 


Moving from the top down— 
the NAM or Chamber of Com- 
merce or- the Truman formed 
Labor -Management Committee, 
or the Yale Institute of: Human 
Relations studies may play their 
part, but can never be. counted 
upon to do the job as a whole. 
In a word, if we want Joe or Jim 
or Bill on our side, we had. bet- 
ter start by winning his regard 
for his own local. manufacturing 
company. If he doesn’t like his 
job in his company, you can be 
pretty sure that nobody from an 
ivory tower in New York City 
is going to win him over. It will 
probably be impossible to affect 
his thinking much less his vote. 

“Well, all right,’ you will say. 
“We believe the grass roots 
theory. What do you do about 
it?” 

Actually there is a simple little 
formula. First you make sure that 
your client’s policies create sound 
industrial. conditions. You make 
sure, in short, that your client not 
only thinks it would. be nice. to 
have clean rest rooms, but actu- 
ally provides them. Not only that 
he believes in security, but has 
done something about pension 
trusts or life insurance or security 
measures or all three and many 
others. besides. You make. sure, in 
short, that your client’s. policies 
are right for your client’s em- 


ployees. 


When you are sure that they 
are right, then you take on the 


job of pounding home to every, 


employee the facts on why the 
policies are. right for- him. 

This is a job of education—with 
these objectives: 

Each employee must under- 
stand that: 





which is, ““‘How are you go- ; 
: | ing to get a majority of the people 
So, you can see if you want to; 





(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


His work is important. 
His work is appreciated. 
He is treated fairly. 


His fears of discriminatory 
treatment, of unfair lay- 
ofis, and of cuts in his in- 
centive pay, are ground- 
less, 

He has a fair. measure of 
security against the haz- 
ards of old age. 

He can advance within the 
limits of his own personal 
ability. 

He can have confidence in 
his management for sound 
leadership. in. shaping his 
economic welfare. 


Now what. about techniques. 
How do you do the job? First 
you try to measure current opin- 
ion so that you will have a ther- 
mometer, if you will, so that you 
can see what progress or lack of 
progress you are making. You 
find out; in short, first, what 
people think before you begin to 
try to make them. think somie- 
thing else. 

You are then ready to make 
use of a wide variety of channels 
of communication in getting your 
message across. 


It may be the plan-city news- 
paper. I have a study here, which 
some of you may wish to look over 


|later, and which goes into this 
| particular approach in consider- 


able detail, illustrating how some 
40 companies throughout the 
country have used plant-commu- 
nity advertising to build morale 
and thereby increase production, 
lower labor turnover, and get a 
better grade of labor, 


You may want to convey cer- 
tain simple economic facts 
through the use of cartoon comic 
strips. Here; for example, is an 
ATF Employee Annual Report 
just issued with a five-page comic 
sequence entitled “The Road to 
Better Wages.” 

You may wish to turn to motion 
pictures or sound: slide film. 

You may decide to tackle a job 
of supervisory management edu- 
cation before you go to your em- 
ployee groups in general. 

You may decide to try the town 
meeting or the radio program. 

These media are not only ready 


for use, but are already being : 


tested as to their power in. chang- 
ing opinion on intangible ideas: 

On the one hand we know from 
such surveys as. these. made’ by 
Macfadden. among: industrial em- - 
ployees' throughout the nation 
that those employees. are eager 
for information on their own 
companies. 


On the other hand, we know 
from such programs as. that. of. the 
electric companies, that hundreds 
of thousands of people can be 
moved from an:antagonistic or an 
on-the-fence position, to one of 
friendship and understanding of 
one of our great utility systems. 


The audience is receptive and 
the techniques are understood. 


We are ready to get ahead with 
doing the job and management 
can ease off talking to itself on 
the topic “Business must sell it- 
self to the public.” 


While I don’t believe that we 
are really going to. stop talking 
to ourselves, I do believe that: we 
are going to start talking to the 
public. 

And I believe we are going, to 
make a great deal of headway. be-— 
cause it is possible to. SELL the 
truth, 

In the next few years we will, 
probably . witness . management’s 
awakening and we. will see a 
sales campaign of increasing in- 
tensity developed, 


One thing. that. will. come. out 
of it. as far. as. everyone. is. per- 
sonally concerned, I believe, is 
that each of us personally wilf 
develop an increased awareness 
of his own responsibilities; as. a 
management. executive, to. his 
own employees, his own stock- 
holders and his own customers. 
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Progress in Federal Labor Legislation 


(Continued from page 1013) 


State Assembly as a young As- 
semblyman in 1915, Governor Al 
Smith and Bob Wagner and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and others were just 
pioneering in the whole field of 
Labor and Social Legislation. 


As a young Assemblyman I had 
the privilege of voting for some 
of those progressive measures, 
measures providing for safe and 
healthful working conditions in 
factories and mills and limiting 
the working hours for women, 
measures protecting children 
against too early employment and 
prohibiting night work for women. 
These measures were the begin-— 
ning of Labor Code in Law and 
Administration and I took great 
pride in being associated with that 
great pioneer movement which 
your organization has so heartily 
endorsed in the State of New 
York. Some of you will remem— 
ber that the manufacturers of this 
State when such legislation was 
being originally considered used 
to make dire predictions that the 
industries of New York State could 
not compete with the industries of 
other states because the labor and 
Social legislation of our state was 
so much above that of other 
parts of the country. Well, one has 
only to look at the record to see 
that industry, business, transpor- 
tation and merchandising have in 
creased and improved abundantly 
in the State of New York since 
that time. But one looks at the 
record too and sees that the be- 
ginning of Federal and _ social 
legislation has had an enormous 
Supporting effect upon the legisla— 
tion of New York State. One finds 
also that the contribution of New 
York State to the Federal Gov. 
ernment and to the states has been 
a better conception of the humane- 
mess and practicability of legisla 
tion protecting the working peo 
ple against the worst effects of 
industrial exploitation. 

I went to Washington in 1919 as 
a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from New York Siate. 
I tried to carry the torch of bet 
ter labor conditions, of better so- 
cial conditions and sound humani- 
tarian progress in the Congress of 
the United States. The example 
of what we have been able to do 
in New York State has always 
been impressive in Congress and 
although the progress was slow 
in the first years there gradually 
began to be an understanding in 
Congress that this kind of legisla 
tion on a Federal basis was desir 
able and necessary in an expand 
ing industrial society such as the 
United States represented. 

I count it a great privilege to 
have been able to vote consistent 
ly in the Congress of the United 
States from 1919 to 1946 for all 


sound progressive labor legisla- 
tion. 


New York Pioneer in Labor 
Legislation 


‘ Yes, there was pioneering done 
in the State of New York, and a 
philosophy developed under 
Smith, Roosevelt and Lehman. A 
philosophy that the economic life 
of the State as well as the social 
and spiritual progress of the com- 
munity rests upon the plain peo- 
ple. The prosperity of the com-— 
mon people will help to develop 
the prosperity of the whole com- 
munity. 

The legislation that was in-— 
augurated in the State of New 
York was not accidental. It was 
carefully prepared and_e well 
thought out. First, by investiga— 
tion into the facts and conditions 
as they were. Second, by wide pub- 
lic discussion of these facts, and 
third, by framing of legislation 
aimed not at establishing a theory 
but at correcting specific abuses 
or wrongs. The _ investigations 


and reports of the Factory Inves-— 
tigating Commission back in 1911 
to 1915 gave the people of this 
State an appraisal of industrial 
conditions and needs for reform 





such as has never been equalled 
anywhere else in the worid and 
the great body of labor legislation 
enacted and administered in those 
days is a monument to intelligent 
public action in a representative 
government and in a democratic 
society. 

I had the privilege of voting in 
New York State Assembly not 
only for the basic amendments to 
the Labor Law which provided 
safe, and decent, and healthful 
work places for the workers of 
New York State but also for the 
strengthening and extension and 
strong financing of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. And it must be 
remembered that a strong, intel- 
ligent, sympathetic administration 
of labor and social legislation de 
pends upon a strong, conscientious, 
efficient administrative body. In 
those pioneering years, 1910-1920, 
and in years immediately follow- 
ing we passed improved legisla 
tion. We developed the Work 
mens Compensation Laws, we 
strengthened and liberalized the 
benefits under those laws, we ex 
tended the coverage so that at 
every step the individual worker 
was protected. New York State 
is one of the places where the 
great depression of ’29 and °30 did 
not ruin the disabled workers 
when insurance companies which 
had previously paid their claims 
went into the hands of receivers. 
The sympathetic administration 
by the Labor Department of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
had provided a fund whereby 
permanent disabilities and death 
claims were paid into a fund su- 
pervised by the State. The ruling 
of the Department of Labor that 
employers are liable for outstand 
ing claims when an_ insurance 
company becomes bankrupt or 
fails to pay has saved many a 
home of the widow of a workmen 
killed in the course of his em 
ployment. 

It was always a pride to me 
serving in the House of Represen 
tatives for 20 years and in the 
Uni.ed States Senate for 8 years 
to be able to tell my colleagues 
there of the great success and 
progress which we had made in 
the State of New York in social 
and labor legislation and adminis 
tration. With this practical ex 
perience in back of me in the 
State of New York I was able to 
play an effective, some say a 
leading part, in the upsurge of 
the movement for social and labor 
legislation at the Federal level. 
But prior to 1933 only a little Fed 
eral labor legislation had been 
passed. Workmen’s compensation 
for Federal employees injured in 
the course of their work, the Nor 
ris-La Guardia anti-injunction act 
which gave labor unions freedom 
for free action—these were all im 
portant steps but until the great 
depression of the early °30’s there 
had not been the understanding 
of the great need of “rules of the 
game” in industrial life which 
would protect the workers in 
every part of the U. S. against the 
worst hazards that can come from 
industrial exploitation. 


Federal Labor Policy 

With 14,000,000 people out of 
work in 1933, with the economy 
declining as a result of their loss 
of purchasing power, with the suf-— 
ferings, physical as well as men-— 
tal, of the families of men out of 
work or fearing unemployment, 
the people of the U. S. and the 
members of the Congress were 
concentrating on the horrors of an 
unregulated, unmodified, indus- 
trial situation which could lead to 
such serious results. 

It was no accident that Franklin 
Roosevelt, the Governor of New 
York, came to be thought of as 
the most effective and hopeful 
leader to help the people of the 
United States out of the horrors 
of depression. His New York ex- 
perience gave him the conviction 
that social and labor legislation 











on a Federal basis was possible, 
was practical, was necessary and 
that if sincerely developed and 
conscientiously enforced — would 
pull us out of the depression and 
would lay the basis for a better, 
for a more secure, for a more re- 
warding industrial life for the 
plain people of the United States 
and that at the same time it would 
be a boom to business and to in- 
dustry. And so Roosevelt, elected 
President in 1933 with great cour- 
age and imagination, presented the 
programs with which we are fo. 
miliar today and which although 
they seemed new and startling at 
the time they were proposed are 
now seen as the bedrock of our 
industrial and political life. The 
National Recovery Act (I had the 
great satisfaction in voting for 
that) brought business and the 
government and labor together, to 
plan and to carry out the revival 
of production and distribution, of 
earned wages becoming purchas- 
ing power and spent as a market 
which was the first “shot in the 
arm” in our days of depression. 
The Federal Government in 1933 
developed an immediate program 
of relief for the unemployed on 
a basis of Federal appropriations 
made available to the states many 
of whom had exhausted their own 
financial and taxation possibilities. 
None of us like to think of relief 
but it was essential in those days. 
There are hundreds of thousands 
in the United States who may 
have been plowed under in that 
unhavvy time except for this piece 
of Federal social legislation. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps was 
a part, and a most successful part 
of the relief program. The ap- 
provriation and the development 
of Public Works to give aid and 
employment to the unemployed 
and to stimulate industry was an 
other essential and wise piece of 
social and labor legislation for 
which I was proud to vote. The 
National Labor Relations Act 
which has done so much to give 
security to the labor movement 
was passed by Congress when it 
became clear that the healthy de 
velopment of the labor movement 
and the right of workers to be 
revresented by trade unions in 
collective bargaining was being 
interfered with by prejudice and 
selfishness. This was a memorable 
piece of labor legislation which I 
am proud to be associated with. 
The Social Security Act was nec 
essary and necessary on the Fed 
eral level in order that all work- 
ers in all parts of the country 
should have the minimum protec 
tion against loss of unemployment, 
old age and other adversities. 
This is the kind of legislation 
which would never have been de- 
veloped on a state basis because 
when developed on a small scale 
the costs would have been pro-— 
hibitive. But the economic and 
social loss of the whole country 
without such provisions for some 
stability of workers’ income and 
purchasing power was so great 
that this pattern was clearly in- 
dicated. This one law on the Fed- 
eral level is probably the most 
important social and economic 
legislation that this country has 
ever seen. Members of our New 
York State Federation of Labor 
served under Governor Roosevelt 
on an advisory commission on un-— 
employment insurance which un- 
doubtedly develoved the whole 
conception in his mind as well as 


laid the basis for the education of 
the people of the United States 
in this much needed reform. Here 
again New York’s experience con- 
tributed to the welfare of the 
whole United States. One of the 
greatest satisfactions of my ser- 
vice in government was the op- 
portunity to vote for that Social 
Security Legislation. Not only is 
the legislation of first importance 
to the economic life of the coun- 
try but you know what it means 
in the lives of men and women 


who are out of work through no 
fault of their own. You know 
what it means to aged persons 
who need to retire and who find 
the small insurance benefits a 
priceless boon, and you know 
too what the extension of our old 
age pension system means to the 
poor and aged who by the co- 
operation of Federal and State 
Government plans and appropria-— 
tions can now have a decent pro- 
vision for the few years left to 
them, 


Wages and Hours Act 


One of the most important 
pieces of Federal labor legislation 
has been the so-called Hours and 
Wages Act passed in 1937 after the 
Supreme Court held the NRA un- 
constitutional. This law marked a 
great change, the beginning of a 
new set of conditions in the work- 

ing life of people all over the 
United States. Up until that time 
New York State and a number of 
other progressive states had laws 
limiting the hours of the labor of 
women on the grounds of health 
and public welfare, and an even 
smaller number of states had min- 
imum wage laws for women pro- 
viding for boards which might fix 
the minimum wage women could 
be paid in specific industries, there 
had been up until that time no 
general standard of hours or mini- 
mum standard of wages prevail-— 
ing throughout the country. It is 
true that in the highly organized 
industries and labor unions by 
collective bargaining had man- 
aged to set up their own standards 
for their own people but there 
were millions of workers not cov-— 
ered by such contracts and these 
needed the protection of some 
basic regulation. The 40 hour 
week is now the usual picture in 
American life everywhere, and 
the opportunity of working people 
to improve their education, to par-— 
ticipate in the social and civic life 
of the community, to attend to 
their health, and to have whole- 
some recreation has been enorm-— 
ously enhanced by this one act 
and by its conscientious and sym- 
pathetic administration. 

The manufacturers and business 
elements of New York State and 
other progressive states no longer 
have legitimate claim that they 
cannot compete successfully with 
manufacturers in less progressive 
states with lower standards of 
labor and social protection. 


By virtue of this same wage and 
hour act, child labor has prac 
tically been abolished in inter 
state industry which means the 
great manufacturing and distribu 
tion industries. 


Believes in State Labor 
Legislation 


These basic Federal laws make 
possible a good development of 
favorable State labor legislation 
setting higher standards or par- 
ticular standards adapted to the 
needs of a particular state. I be- 
lieve in the continuing develop— 
ment of State labor legislation 
and the working out of programs 
that will have the effect of meet— 
ing local problems by local laws 
but always with the basic Fed- 
eral legislation underneath as a 
supporting economic standard. A 
great progressive state like New 
York in which great industrial 
wealth and activity exists must 
always be alert, alert to meet with 
legislation, new conditions and 
new hazards and new needs which 
arise in the lives of our working 
people. 

Sound administration of the 
State Department of Labor will 
long be the key to the discovery 
of conditions that need correction 
within the state and to the devis- 
ing of programs to meet those 
conditions. 

I am proud, as I think you are, 
of the contribution made by the 
State of New York and by its cit- 
izens acting in the Federal Gov- 
ernment on behalf of sound basic 


underlying social legislation at the 
Federal level. This must continue 
at the same time that New York 








continues to improve its own la-j; 


bor and social laws for its owm 
citizens. One of the interesting re~ 
sults of the educational effects of 
Federal legislation and the comm 
ferences leading up to it has bee 
the great improvement in state 
labor legislation all over the coum 
try. Better workmen’s compens®* 
tion laws, better labor depart 
ments, better regulation of the 
employment of young people, bet- 
ter safety and health provisions 
—all these have found their way 
into state legislation in many less 
progressive states in the last 12 
years. The conclusion is inescap- 
able that the stimulus of Federal 
Legislation and Federal Adminis~ 
tration in the labor field was re~ 
sponsible for a large part of thie 
forward movement. The agitationw 
of the labor organization of all 
types within these states was @ 
strong element in insuring the 
passage of wholesale modern local 
legislation, but the basic Federal 
legislation has made these ad 
vances wise and necessary. 


Full Employment Act 


One of the most recent new de 
velopments in the field of social 
legislation is the act known as the 
Full Employment Act. This aet 
aimed to develop programs whiel® 
will be favorable to maintain 
high levels of production and 
levels of employment. It is bousm@® 
to be basic in the economic prey 
ress and the social life of 
whole United States. Every state 
will be the gainer from the eae 
nomic knowledge and from the 
practical suggestion which wif 
spring from the Economic Boaré@. 
The State of New York will gaitw 
and must cooperate in the studies 
and in the planning of the pre 
gram of that board in such a way 
to adapt them to the needs of the 
economic life of this state, te 
maintain our level of high produe= 
tion, to maintain our wide and 
varied opportunities for employ 
ment, to utilize the knowledge 
and the means of preventing mass 
unemployment, to assist us in the 
development of training programs 
for our young people and for our 
veterans. 

We must not forget that intel 
ligent administration, sympathetie 
administration, competent admin- 
istration is almost as necessary to 
the protection of workmen as the 
law itself. At every level the 
state, as well as the Federal, the 
working people of this state and 
the political leaders must concen 
trate on maintaining an effective 
competent Labor Department, 
good and fearless factory inspee- 
tion, faithful and sympathetic ad- 
ministration of the workmen’s 
compensation law, fair and intel 
ligent handling of labor relations, 
mediation and conciliation be- 
tween employers and workers. 
The same is true on the Federal 
level and a part of the contribu-~ 
tion of the workers of the State 
of New York to the life of the 
other workers of the United States 
will lie in helping to secure good 
administration in Washington as 
well as at home. We are citizens 
of one nation, we love our state 
and we are proud of it. We are 
particularly proud of what has 
been accomplished in pioneering 
for social and labor legislation but 
we want to continue the basie 
protections at the Federal level 
without which further advances 
in one state are likely to be great- 
ly hand:capped. 


I have been proud to be a Sen— 
ator from this state. I have been 
grateful for your support and help 
when I rose to speak or vote in 
favor of every one of these con 
structive pieces of labor and so 
cial legislation and against the 
damaging amendments so oftem 
offered by those who would de- 
feat their meaning. 

The working people of this state 
will continue to be leaders in 
thought and in action in favor of 
both state and Federal legislation 
and I shall always be found with 








you in these activities. 
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Postwar Monetary Problems and Policies 


the Federal Reserve Board sug- holdings of government securities 
gested a number of measures;and also in maintenance of the 
which might help to accomplish | structure of interest rates are the 


(Continued from page 1013) 
are purchased by the Reserve Sys- 
tem in following its policy of 
stabilizing rates on government 
securities. 

Should the Reserve System re- 
fuse to purchase government se- 
curities offered for sale and not 
taken by others, tnen interest 
rates would be subject to wide 
fluctuations. With $270 billions 
of the public debt widely distrib- 
uted among individuals, busi- 
nesses and investment institutions, 
the possible effect of fluctuating 
interest rates upon the financial 
position and the actions of these 
holders is difficult to predict. The 
task of the System then is two- 
fold—to prevent inflationary ex- 
Pansion of bank credit and at the 


same time to assure reasonable 





stability of interest rates. 
In its Annual Report for 1945, 


‘BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


these objectives. 


Some, such as| result of war finance and of poli- 


the present debt-retirement pro-| cies adopted to facilitate the fi- 


gram of the Treasury, can be tem- 
porarily effective. . Solution of 
the long-run problem, however, 
can be assured only by giving the 
Federal Reserve System additional 
instruments of regulation, which 
could be used to require that the 
banking system hold _ certain 
amounts of short-term govern- 
ment securities or to limit the 
amount of longer-term, higher- 
rate securities that banks might 
hold. These powers could be so 





nancing of the government’s needs 
during the war. The war cost 
around 320 billion dollars; adding 
other government expenses and 
increase in the Treasury’s cash 
balance, total funds raised by the 
Treasury in the period from the 
middle of 1940 to the end of 1945 
amounted to 383 billion dollars. 
Over 40% or 153 billion dollars 
of this amount came from taxes. 
About $230 billion was otained by 
borrowing, of which about $100 


applied as to leave banks ade- | billion come from the banking 
quate ability to take care of the|System, including commercial 
credit needs of industry, com-| banks, Federal Reserve Banks, 


merce, and agriculture. 
Situation as Result of War Finance 


and mutual savings banks. 
While attempts were made in 


The tremendous growth in bank | war finance to sell as many secu- 


BANK DEPOSITS AND CURRENCY AND TOTAL NATIONAL PRODUCT 
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rities as possible to others than 
banks, it was necessary that banks 
purchase substantial amounts. 
These purchases were needed not 
only to help maintain an active 
market and facilitate the general 
sale of securities, but also to pro- 
vide the increased money supply 
needed by the expanding and 
abnormal war economy. 


The wide differential between 
short-term and long-term inter- 
est rates, however, encouraged 
expansion of bank credit because 
it was possible for banks to sell 
short-term securities to Federal 
Reserve Banks and buy longer- 
term issues bearing higher rates 
of interest. The new bank re- 
serves created by sales of securi- 
ties to the Reserve Banks provid- 
ed the basis for credit expansion 
of ten times the volume of such 
sales. 


The method of handling the 
war loan drives also was a stimu- 
lus to war loan expansion. Non- 
bank investors could sell previ- 
ously acquired issues to banks 
and subscribe for new issues, thus 
helping to attain quotas. Banks 
during the drives had excess re- 
serves because deposits against 
which reserves were required 
were drawn down in the purchase 
of securities, while Treasury de- 
posits, against which no reserves 
were required, increased. This 
shift of funds resulted in a reduc- 
tion in member banks required 
reserves. 

As a result of these operations, 
bank holdings of government se- 
curities increased substantially 
during drives. Between drives, as 
deposits were reshifted and re- 
quired reserves increased, banks 
sold sufficient securities to the 
Federal Reserve to meet the 
higher reserve requirements. The 
net result was a gradual expan- 
sion in bank holdings of govern- 
ment securities throughout the 
war period. 


The result of these develop- 
ments has been a tremendous ex- 
pansion in the liquid asset hold- 
ings of the public which furnish 
a great potential for inflation. 
The holdings of deposits and cur- 
rency by individuals and busi- 
nesses have increased by neariy 
$100 billions to 2% times the pre- 
war level. The relation of deposits 
and currency to the annual value 
of the total national product over 
the past 30 years is shown on 
Chart 1. The ratio of the money 
supply to total product is now 
about 80% compared with 70% or 
less in the late 1930’s, a period of 
considerable unemployment and 
unused resources, and with a lit- 
tle over 50% in the 1920’s, a 
period of active business and full 
employment. 

In addition .4g.the greatly ex- 
panded holdings of deposits and 
currency, individuals and busi- 
nesses have nearly a $100 billions 
of government securities, or eight 
times the prewar level. These can 
be readily converted into cash as 
long as the Federal Reserve 
Banks stand ready to buy them. 


Commercial banks have _in- 
creased their holdings of U. S. 
Government securities by approx- 
imately $70 billion. At the same 
time their loans have expanded 
and are at the highest level since 
1930. Changes in bank assets over 
the past three decades are shown 
on Chart 2. As a result of the 
growth in assets, bank earnings 
increased substantially during the 
war and in relation to capital 
funds were at the highest level 
on record during 1945. 

Another result of war finance 
has been a decline in long-term 
interest rates. Maintenance of 
the low rates on short-term secu- 


rities encouraged holders to shift 
from short-term to long-term is- 
sues. As long as the Reserve Sys- 
tem stood ready to purchase 
short-term securities at prevail- 
ing rates these rates could not 
rise. The longer-term rates de- 





clined. These low long-term rates 





have necessitated substantial ad- 
justments for savings institutions 
such as life insurance companies. 


Possible Effects of Continuing 
Present Policies 


Continued ability of banks to 
shift from government securities 
to other assets and in particular 
continuation of the policy of 
maintaining short-term interest 
rates at low levels might well 
result in further expansion of 
bank credit and further decline 
in long-term rates. The basic 
reason for this is that the low in- 
terest rates on short-term securi- 
ties provide an incentive to hold- 
ers of such securities, mainly cer- 
tificates, to sell them and use the 
proceeds to buy longer-term is- 
sues or expand their loans. Since 
there is an inadequate outside 
demand for certificates at prevail- 
ing rates, these certificates are 
purchased by the Federal Reserve. 
These purchases increase cor- 
respondingly the cash reserves of 
commercial banks, and on the 
basis of these additional reserves 
commercial banks as a group are 
able to make loans and to pur- 
chase securities—in other words, 
to expand bank credit—by prob- 
ably as much as 10 times the 
amount of the added reserves. 
Commercial banks with additional 
reserves are in a position to bid 
longer-term Government securi- 
ties away from nonbank investors, 
who in turn try to replace these 
securities by bidding against each 
other for restricted Treasury 
bonds or other high-grade bonds. 
This results in increasing the 
prices and lowering the yields on 
such securities. 


In view of the large volume of 
government securities held by 
banks, the process of credit ex- 
pansion and of increasing bond 
prices can continue until certain 
conditions are satisfied: 


(1) The Federal Reserve 
holds all of the outstanding 
short-term securities; 

(2) Commercial banks have 
made all of the loans that they 
are willing to make and hold 
all of the outstanding longer- 
term securities that are eligible 
for them to purchase; 

(3) Nonbank investors have 
sold all of the securities that 
they are willing to sell; 

(4) Market yields on longer- 
term securities and the rates on 
loans have declined to a point 
where it is no longer profitable 
for commercial banks to sell 
short-term securities in order 
to make loans or to purchase 
longer-term securities. 


The expansion of bank credit 
that could occur by the time that 
the Reserve Banks have purchased 
all of the outstanding short-term 
securities would be staggering. 
There are now some $50 billions 
of such securities outside the Sys- 
tem; commercial banks hold $20 
billions of certificates and several 
billion of short-term notes. The 
expansion that could result if 
commercial banks made all the 
loans that they are willing to 
make and held all of the outstand- 
ing longer-term securities that 
are eligible for them to purchase 
might run also to huge figures. 
Over $20 billion of eligible issues 
now outstanding are not held by 
banks; $30 billion more become 
eligible in the next 8 years, and 
$23 billion in the 9 years following 
that. The amount of loans and 
other investments banks may ac- 
quire is not possible to estimate.. 

In practice the other two con- 
ditions are likely to be controlling. 
Nonbank investors probably 
would not be willing to sell to 
commercial banks all of the 
longer-term eligible securities that 
they now hold. They would net 
be willing to sell unless they could 
not only replace the securities 


sold with other securities or loans 
but also invest currently-accruing 
funds. Since the Victory Loan, 
however, the Treasury has issued 
no long-term bonds, and only a 
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moderate increase has taken place 
in the available supply of corpo- 
rate securities, business loans, 
and real estate mortgages. As long 
as these conditions prevail, the 
amount of further sales of longer- 
term, bank eligible governments 
by nonbank investors may not be 
large. If new securities and loans 
should become available in sig- 
nificant volume, however, such 
sales would increase. The System 
would be faced with the dilemma 
of either adding to its portfolio 
and thus permitting further credit 
expansion or of letting short-term 
interest rates rise. If the public 
finds other uses for its funds now 
invested in government securities, 
the amounts that might need to 
be absorbed by the Reserve Sys- 
tem could be tremendous. 

There is no basis for estimating 
the point at which commercial 
banks no longer would consider 
it profitable to sell low-yielding, 
short-term securities in order to 
make loans or to purchase higher- 


yielding, longer-term securities. 
That point would be reached 
when commercial banks _ as 
a group felt that the higher 
rate or the higher yield was 
just balanced by the larger 


risk. The risk would be not only 
the credit risk that is involved in 
loans and non-government securi- 
ties but the risk of price decline 
that is involved in all securities. 


‘Possible Effects of Raising 
‘ Interest Rates 


The Federal Reserve could by 
use of existing powers and instru- 
ments place some restrictions on 
further credit expansion. It could 
curtail its buying of short-term 
government securities. This would 
inevitably result in a rise in short- 
term interest rates and would, 
therefore, remove the inducement 
to bank credit expansion now re- 
sulting from the margin between 
short-term and long-term rates. 
However, it is difficult to know 
how far the rise in rates would 
have to go to remove that induce- 
ment. 

Consequences of such a rémedy 
might be more harmful than the 
disease. The System certainly 
would not want to go so far as to 
refuse to purchase any short-term 
securities. Banks wishing to make 
loans or to meet losses of reserves 
would need some accommodation. 
The question then would be at 
what rates would purchases be 
made. 

It is not possible to know how 
much of a rise in interest rates 
would have to occur to stop sales 
to the Reserve System. It is 
doubtful whether a rise in rates 
would discourage banks from 
selling government securities in 
order to make private loans or to 
invest in corporate bonds, if at- 
tractive loans and investments 
were available. 

The major effect of a rise in 
short-term interest rates would 
be to increase the interest cost of 
Treasury borrowing. Most of 
the $60 odd billions of government 
securities maturing within the 
next year will have to be re- 
funded. Commercial banks hold 
nearly half of these issues and 
Federal Reserve Banks about a 
third of them. Thus a rise in 
short-term rates would increase 
the profits of banks, which are 
already at high levels. This in- 
crease in bank profits would be 
largely at the expense of the 
government, which in _ effect 
means the taxpayer. In the past 
increases in interest rates have 
been largely at the expense of 
those individuals and businesses 
who wanted to borrow. In those 
cases the restrictive effect of 
higher rates was likely to be 
greater than it would be if it 
worked only through the gov- 
ernment securities market. 


Finally, an increase in interest 
rates might lead to a reduction 
in the prices of marketable gov- 
ernment securities. If these de- 
clines were sharp, they might 


weaken public confidence in the 
solvency of banks, insurance com- 





panies, and other financial insti- 
tutions, which hold large amounts 
of government securities, and 
might even shake public confi- 
dence in the credit of the govern- 
ment itself. If this occurred and 
the public tried to dump its hold- 
ings of government securities in 
order to purchase common stocks, 
real estate, and commodities, the 
effect of restrictive policies would 
be the exact opposite of what 
was intended. Inflationary pres- 
sures would be increased instead 
of reduced. These price declines 
would also create difficult prob- 
lems for the Treasury in refund- 
ing its maturing and called secu- 
rities. It should be recognized 
that the Federal Government debt 
now comprise two-thirds of the 
total public and private debt, 
whereas in 1940 it was only one- 
quarter of a total less than half 
as large as that now outstanding. 
The possible consequences of 
changes in the value of that debt 
structure are difficult to assess in 
the light of existing knowledge. 
Old tools must be used with great 
care, if at all. 


Changed Situation Since the 
End of War 


Certain new developments since 
the end of the war have made the 
problem immediately less acute. 
The most important of these de- 
velopments has been the cessation 
of expansion in the public debt. 
As a result of the decline in war 
expenditures and an increase in 
government receipts growing out 
of the higher level of individual 
and business incomes the Federal 
Government now has almost a 
balanced budget. Consequently, 
there is no more need for further 
bank credit expansion to supply 
the Treasury with funds. 

The second important develop- 
ment has been the discontinuance 
of war loan drives. This has re- 
moved the impetus on the part of 
investors to shift securities to 
banks in order to subscribe for 
new ones and it also removed the 
periodic large-scale releases of 
bank reserves by the shift of de- 
posits to reserve-exempt war loan 
accounts. 

The third important develop- 
ment has been the debt retire- 
ment program of the Treasury 
which has been made possible by 
the use of large cash balances ac- 
cumulated from the Victory Loan. 
About $13 billion of maturing is- 
sues have been retired to date. 
More than three-fourths of these 
were held by commercial banks 
and Federal Reserve Banks. The 
retirement of commercial bank 
holdings by drawing on war loan 
deposits reduces bank assets and 
liabilities but has no effect on the 
reserve position of banks in gen- 
eral. Retirement of Federal Re- 
serve holdings, however, reduces 
bank reserves and has put some 
pressure on banks to sell securi- 
ties to the Reserve Banks. 

The sharp decline in yields on 
long-term and medium-term gov- 
ernment securities in 1945 and 
early 1946 narrowed the spread in 
the interest rate structure and re- 
duced somewhat the profit that 
might be obtained from shifting 
from short-term to long-term 
issues. 


Temporary Measures 


In view of these current de- 
velopments, the rapid expansion 
in bank credit that characterized 
the war period has slackened con- 
siderably, and since April there 
has been no further decline in 
long-term interest rates. In case 
the situation should change again 
there are various measures of a 
temporary nature which might be 
attempted to effect some restric- 
tion on further bank credit ex- 
pansion. It is not impossible that 
these measures would suffice until 
the basic factors in the situation 
change. But these measures do 
little or nothing in themselves to 
correct the basic difficulties. Some 
of these transitory measures are: 


1, Continuation of the debt re- 
tirement program of the Treasury, 





which by retiring Federal Re- 
serve holdings, would bring about 
a further reduction in reserves. To 
maintain their reserve positions 
banks have to liquidate holdings 
of government securities and 
while they are doing this they are 
less inclined to sell additional 
amounts of short securities in or- 
der to buy long-term ones. It is 
possible, however, that many 
banks in order to restore earnings 
may eventually purchase addi- 
tional amounts of long-term se- 
curities. In fact member bank 
holdings of bonds are still increas- 
ing moderately. 

2. Increase in reserve require- 
ments at central reserve cit7 
banks would have similar effects. 
This is the only remaining power 
under existing law to raise re- 
serve requirements. Since these 
banks have no excess reserve they 
would have to liquidate securities 
to meet the increase. The Reserve 
Banks would have to purchase 
securities in order to supply the 
additional reserves and to main- 
tain interest rates. There would 
be, however, at least for a while, 
some pressure on the market. This 
pressure might be a useful supple- 
ment to a program for refunding 
bank-held maturing issues into 
non-bank held issues. 

3. Additional issues of long- 
term securities might be sold to 
nonbank investors, while bank- 
held issues were retired. This 
measure would have to be accom- 
panied by provisions which would 
discourage nonbank investors 
from selling existing issues to 
banks in order to purchase the 
new ones and also by restrictions 
on bank buying to replace retired 
issues. 


Selective Credit Controls 


Selective instruments of credit 
control of the kind newly de- 
veloped in the past decade in the 
ease of security loans and con- 
sumer credit offer a means of re- 
stricting particular speculative 
situations without reducing the 
supply of credit in general or 
raising interest rates. Margin re- 
quirements on security loans have 
been raised to 100% and thus the 
use of credit to feed stock market 
speculation has been prohibited. 
The effectiveness of this instru- 
ment as a means of controlling 
stock market speculation is blunt- 
ed somewhat by the existence of 
the large supply of cash with 
which the public can speculate 
without borrowing. A stock mar- 
ket boom based entirely on cash 
buying, however, would not en- 
tail a subsequent liquidation of 
credit, which has been the most 
disastrous aspect of most specula- 
tive bubbles in the past. Con- 
sumer credit likewise can be reg- 
ulated so as to reduce the wide 
swings to which it is subject and 
to keep consumer demands closer 
to the limits of available supplies. 


The power to control stock mar- 
ket loans is well established in 
law, but that to control consumer 
credit is based upon a wartime 
Executive Order which will ex- 
pire. It would seem desirable 
that this power be permanently 
vested in an appropriate authority 
for use as the situation may re- 
quire. Consideration should also 
be given to the possible desira- 
bility of smilar controls over other 
types of credit to which such a 
control mechanism is applicable, 
such as real estate loans. 


It should be pointed out that the 
vesting of authority to control 
such credits in a responsible 
agency does not mean that severe 
restrictions will necessarily be im- 
posed. At first there are always 
some adjustments in existing 
practices needed to conform to 
minimum uniform requirements. 
but provisions can and should be 
broad and loose, except when ex- 
cessive and rapid expansion needs 
to be checked. The very exist- 
ence of powers to impose restric- 
tions may be sufficient to fore- 
stall the development of excesses. 

Controls over various other 
types of bank loans to business 


‘like the loan officers of banks, 


and to agriculture are more dif- 
ficult to exercise through direct 
measures. In coming months 
there may be great demands for 
loans to: speculate in inventories 
of merchandise or basic commod- 
ities or in real estate. In 1942 
banks were asked not to make 
loans for excessive accumulation 
of civilian consumer goods and 
examination authorities check on 
bank loans for these purposes. It 
is possible that more could be 
done through bank examination 
and supervision than has ever 
been attempted at any time in the 
past. Generally bank examiners, 


are inclined to base their judg- 
ments on last year’s statement of 
the individual borrower, not at 
the possibility that next year’s 
statements for a whole group of 
borrowers may not be so good. 


Proposals for Additional Controls 


There are a number of methods 
of a more fundamental nature that 
might be adopted to restrict fur- 
ther credit expansion and conse- 
quent declines in long-term inter- 
est rates without raising short- 
term rates. Most of these are var- 
iations of one or the other or 
combinations of three basic plans. 
These three plans are designated 
by the following terms: 

(1) A primary reserve plan 

(2) A secondary reserve plan 

(3) A bond limitation plan 


of deposits and in classifying 
banks for reserve purposes. 

The secondary reserve plan 
would establish a required sec- 
ondary reserve of Treasury bills 
and certificates equal to a spec- 
ified perecentage of net demand 
deposits. This percentage might 
be placed initially at a level that 
would induce commercial banks 
as a group to retain their present 
holdings of short-term govern- 
ment securities—probably around 
25 or 30% of net demand deposits 
would be sufficient after the debt 
retirement program is completed. 
Subsequently the _ percentage 
should be sufficiently high to as- 
sure for such securities a com- 
mercial bank demand large 
enough to maintain present rates 
without Federal Reserve pur- 
chases. To facilitate transition to 
the new plan, as well as regular 
adjustments of bank positions re- 
quired by interbank flows of 
funds, banks should be permitted 
to hold cash (including reserve 
balances) as secondary reserves in 
place of bills and certificates. This 
feature is essential to make the 
plan effective as a limitation on 
bank credit expansion. Otherwise 


‘it would be necessary for the 


Treasury to supply bills or cer- 
tificates to banks needing them 
to meet their secondary reserve 
requirements against expanding 
deposits (Seltzer plan). This 
would mean further credit expan- 





These three proposals have 
many similarities and also im- 
portant differences. In each case 
adoption would require legislation, 
which should permit consider- 
able administrative flexibility, be- 
cause of the wide differences be- 
tween individual banks and 
groups of banks. It would also be 
necessary that they apply to all 
commercial banks, not alone to 
member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 


The primary reserve plan—This 
plan is simply a further increase 
in reserve requirements, accom- 
panied by Federal Reserve pur- 
chases of securities in sufficient 
amount to keep short-term inter- 
est rates from rising. This amount 
would probably correspond close- 
ly to the increase in requirements. 
Any increase probably should be 
applied gradually. To assure ade- 
quate powers to absorb a large 
portion of short-term securities 
held by banks, the law should au- 
thorize an increase to twice the 
present statutory maximum. 


The principal effects of this 
measure would be (1) to shift a 
certain amount of earning assets, 
from commercial banks to Feder- 
al Reserve Banks, and (2) to re- 
duce the ratio of multiple credit 
expnsion on the basis of a given 
amount of reserves. It would 
therefor, reduce the amount of 
short-term securities available to 
sell to the Reserve Banks and also 
reduce the potential credit ex- 
pansion on the basis of any re- 
serves thus created. 

This measure could be applied 
to put the banks under pressure 
to liquidate securities and thus 
discourage further purchases of 
long-term issues, but Federal Re- 
serve support would keep inter- 
est rates from rising above the 
established pattern. It would cor- 
respond to present banking prac- 
tices, be relatively simple to op- 
erate, and cause no confusion in 
effecting adjustments in the mar- 
ket for interbank flows of funds. 


The proposal would tend to re- 
duce the earnings of commercia 
banks and increase those of the 
Reserve Banks. If this plan were 
adopted it might be desirable for 
the Reserve Banks to have powel! 
to pay some interest on reserve 
balances, if bank earnings should 
be seriously affected. 


Legislation authorizing this 
action might also include pro- 
visions for amending various as- 
pects of the present requirements. 
such as permission to count vault 
cash and greater administrative 
flexibility in imposing different 





requirements on different types 





sion and deposit growth. 


This plan has the advantage of 
permitting banks to retain sub- 
stantial holdings of short-term 
government securities, but limit- 
ing their ability to sell these to 
the Reserve Banks in order to 
make other loans and investments. 
It has been criticized because it 
would purportedly require the 
banking system to increase hold- 
ings of government securities 
‘every time there was an increase 
in deposits resulting from ex- 
panding loans. This would be 
avoided in practice because in the 
absence of excess primary re- 
serves banks would have to sell 
long-term issues out of their port- 
folios or borrow from the Re- 
serve Banks in order to make pos- 
sible an expansion in loans. The 
plan. would establish short-term 
government securities in a pre- 
ferred market position. An im- 
portant disadvantage of this plan 
is that the double set of reserve 
requirements would complicate 
adjustments necessary in the case 
of interbank flows of funds. 


The bond limitation plan would 
limit a commercial bank’s hold- 
ings of bonds to no more than an 
amount corresponding approxi- 
mately to savings deposits and 
capital accounts plus some per- 
centage of its net demand de- 
posits. In a sense this plan would 
merely extend the policy pursued 
during the war of restricting bank 
investment in long-term Treasury 
bonds. At the outset these per- 
centages might be established at 
levels that would prevent com- 
mercial banks from adding to 
their present holdings of bonds— 
an average of about 50% of net 
demand deposits for all commer- 
cial banks. Eventually the per- 
centages should be sufficiently 
low to assure a commercial bank 
demand for short-term Govern- 
ment securities large enough to 
maintain present rates without 
Federal Reserve purchases. 


This limitation should apply to 
all bonds, which might be de- 
fined as all single payment mar- 
ketable securities having a final 
maturity of more than one year 
at time of issue, or might be more 
limited in scope. It should cover 
obligations of State and local gov- 
ernments and of corporations, as 
well as those of the United States 
Government. Otherwise United 
States bonds would have a disad- 
vantageous market position. Bonds 
within a year or perhaps within 
five years of maturity might be 
exempt from the limitation, but 


such exemption would cause sud- 
(Continued on page 1040) 
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‘Postwar Monetary 
Problems and Aims 


(Continued from page 1039) 
“den adjustments in the market 
and in the banking position as 
large issues came out from under 
the limitation. 


This measure would not restrict 
bank lending activities and might 
even encourage them. It would 
leave the various sectors of the 
short-term market — government 
and private—on a comparable 
basis. Adjustments of reserve 
positions between banks would 
not be particularly complicated 
by this plan, although some re- 
ductions in bond portfolios might 
be necessary if banks lost de- 
posits, particularly time deposits 
and increases would be permis- 
sible in case of additions to de- 
posits. It would not restrict banks 
in shifting from short-term se- 
curities into loans, as would the 
secondary reserve plan, although 
by lowering the amounts of bonds 
banks could hold, the authorities 
could force retirement of bonds, 
rather than short-term securities, 
to offset any loan expansion. 


Any of these various plans 
could, once established, be fairly 
rigidly maintained, while tradi- 
tional Federal Reserve open- 
market and discount rate policies 
were relied upon for current pol- 
icy measures. Alternatively these 
new schemes could be flexible in 
their application, with require- 
ments and limitations being va- 
ried as bank credit and monetary 
developments and prospects might 
justify or require. 


Conclusion 


War has brought about drastic 
changes in the banking and money 
market structure. There are no 
effective limitations on the 
amounts of bank credit that might 
be diverted from government se- 
curities to other uses. Utilization 
of traditional instruments of 
credit control would result in up- 
setting the government securities 
market which has come to occupy 
a dominant position in the finan- 
cial structure of the economy. 
This is not alone a problem of 
dealing with the current inflation- 
ary threat, which must be largely 
controlled by other means, but is 
a long-term one. New means 
must be evolved for coping with it. 


Abbott Laboratories 
Stock Subscribed 


Holders of common stock of 
Abbott Laboratories subscribed 
for $166,068 of the 169,991 addi- 
tional shares offered them at $60 
a share, the underwriting group 
headed by A. G. Becker & Co., 
Inc., reported Aug. 15. The re- 
maining shares have been sold to 
Abbott employees at the subscrip- 
tion price. Proceeds will be used 
for redemption of the corpora- 
tion’s outstanding 30,000 shares of 
4% preferred stock and to in- 
crease working capital. 








Clayton in State Dept. Post 


The nomination of William L. 
Clayton heretofore Assistant Sec- 
cretary of State to the newly 
created position of Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, which was sent to the Sen- 
ate on Aug. 1 by President Tru- 
man, received the confirmation of 
‘the Senate the following day. In 
making the nomination the Asso- 
ciated Press reported from Wash- 
ington on Aug. 1, that Mr. Tru- 
man said Mr. Clayton’s duties in 
his new title will be the same as 
those he has been discharging as 
Assistant Secretary of State. The 


creation of the second position 
of Under-Secretary in the State 
Department, it is added, is in rec- 
ognition of the vastly increased 
work of the department in the 
economic field. 








NYSE Firms Taking Conservative 
View of Permissive Incorporation 


(Continued from page 1007) 


the matter, it will be glad to print the views of members of the 
Exchange and of the partners with whom they are associated on the 
question. All communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
“The Commercial and Financial Chronicle,” 25 Park Place, New 
York 8, N. Y. The names of those submitting comments will be 
withheld on request. 


BROKER No. 8 


The type of our business is probably different from that of any 
other brokerage house on the “Street.”” We have no customers. We 
act entirely on our own account. We buy and sell for a number of 
large institutions and specialize in a limited number of securities. 
We can see no reason why the corporate type of organization should 
be denied to those who want to avail themselves of it but the 
argument that incorporation favors capital formation can have no 
meaning for us because we have adequate capital. 


BROKER No. 9 


The word permissive as used in connection with the issue of 
permissive incorporation is a misleading term. As experience has 
demonstrated so many times, anything permissive usually ends up 
by becoming mandatory. If incorporation is made permissible, then 
even the New York Stock Exchange might, in time, find itself obliged 
to incorporate and that would be a terrible mistake. Incorporation 
exposes the entire brokerage business to the actions of regulatory 
bodies and to the influence of court decisions and there is no telling 
what might develop once the corporate form of organization takes 
hold. 


The advocates of incorporation say it would bring more business 
to the floor of the Exchange. I claim it would not. The belief that 
incorporation would increase the demand for seats in the Exchange 
is, I think, wholly illusory. At best, there would be only a substitu- 
tion of a new member for an old and the effect of this swapping of 
places would be only temporary. Some new members might bring 
additional business to the Exchange. Others conceivably would not. 
A balance in the amount of business transacted would be hit which 
would not be much, if any, different from that which prevails at the 
present time. A gain would offset a loss, so to speak, and there 
would be no change. 


I do not like the implications of the limited liability of the cor- 
poration. In our business, we feel that our capital is merely our first 
line of defense. We have been doing business for 75 years and our 
capital has at times been as much as $5,000,000. We have conducted 
our affairs in a most conservative fashion and we have voluntarily 
imposed restrictions on ourselves more severe than those which the 
regulatory bodies have fastened upon us. We like to feel that 
others—just like ourselves—are liable to the full extent of all 
possessions for transactions that are entered into. Some of the smaller 
houses want incorporation because they think that incorporation will 
help them to build up capital. We think it is not building up the 
financial integrity of the industry to rely on capital accumulation 
through the rather devious device of tax avoidance, a practice which 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue is certain to frown upon, particularly 
in cases where companies did not regularly set aside funds out of 
earnings for caiptal purposes as partnerships. 


BROKER No. 10 


We are brokers’ brokers and as such feel that we have no partic- 
ular interest in incorporation one way or the other. Really, we have 
given no thought at all to the question. For us, the matter is of no 
importance whatsoever. 


BROKER No. 11 


The owners of this business prefer the partnership. We partners 
are close to one another here and we think this intimate relationship 
would be destroyed by incorporation. The larger organizations might 
want incorporation and if the issue is decided affirmatively by the 
weight these organizations can throw on the matter, most of the in- 
dustry will probably move along in that path because the small 
houses tend to follow the lead of the big fellows. Because of the 
unlimited liability rule, a partnership must watch its capital care- 
fully. Being a small firm, we have to watch our money very care- 
fully but we think that’s a good thing. 


BROKER No. 12 


The Stock Exchange has held up to its members the ideal of 
always acting in the public interest. I don’t see how incorporation 
furthers this ideal. It is the unlimited liability rule of the partnership 
which gives the customers the ultimate in protection. The zeal with 
which a few of the larger firms are advocating incorporation make 
me suspicious not only of them but of the whole issue of incorpora- 
tion. This is not the first time the question of incorporation has come 
up. Apparently, soneone has something to gain from incorporation. 

Our firm, for one, would hesitate to do business with a corpora- 
tion. In the event of a reverse, a corporation would merely pass its 
obligations down to others. If we had some transaction in process 
with this corporation when the reverse took place, we might easily 
find ourselves in the position of having to make good with a cus- 
tomer without the possibility of ever recovering our money from the 
assets of the corporation which would be oligated only to the extent 
of its investment to pay off its indebtedness. The corporate form of 
organization might very well make “suckers” out of those Stock 
Exchange members who prefer to do business on a partnership basis. 
A large corporation doing an underwriting business, for instance, 
could pass on the onus of its misjudgments or ill luck to the brokers 
carrying on a more conservative enterprise in partnership form. 

If it did turn out to be that incorporation increased the number 
of really active Exchange members, then in a quiet market—such as 
has happened to prevail on numerous occasions recently—where the 
volume of trading is light, competition for available business would 
become extremely severe. I venture to say that not only are we in this 
firm opposed to permissive incorporation but the entire industry will 





turn down the proposition should the question come before it for 


a vote. 
BROKER No. 13 


We oppose the admission of corporations to membership in the 
New York Stock Exchange. We base our stand on the belief that the 
admission of corporations to membership would be neither in the 
public interest nor in the interest of the members of the Exchange, 
To the public, the matter of liability is important. It is argued by the 
advocates of incorporation that in the fact of possible failure, a firm 
exhausts its resources so that on collapse additional assets upon which 
the creditors may draw to satisfy their claims are non-existent. But 
it has been known that many firms have been saved from failure in 
the past by the addition of supplementary capital by the general part- 
ners just because of the unlimited liability rule of the partnership, 
Knowing in advance their other resources would be tapped on the 
failure of their firm, the partners did everything possible to prevent 
the worst from happening. 


We are also inclined to doubt the tax advantages claimed for in- 
corporation by its supporters. In the first place, with incorporation 
the problem of double taxation is with us. Earnings are taxed even 
| before they are distributed and, in the second place, the building of 
|reserves and surplus would be subject to more regulations and in- 
terpretations by officials of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Nor do 
we feel that the corporate structure makes for continuity of capital, 





The corporation like the partnership can be dissolved. In the event 
of the death of the owner of a large block of common stock, the 
| executor of the estate might have a very different idea as to what 
‘might be best for the firm from what the Stock Exchange, as in- 
dicated by its restrictions on corporate membership, or the firm itself 
might think. 
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Observations 


(Continued from page 1009) 
ROME, Aug. 19—‘“‘The Dalmation Islands, the Dalmation coast, 
-as well as the coasts of Montenegro and Albania are seen being for- 
, tified with permanent emplacements.” . 
| NANKING, CHINA, Aug. 19—‘“Chinese Reds Declare War ‘to the 
Finish.’ Yenan orders its 130,000,000 followers to mobilize for full- 
scale action.” ... 

MOSCOW, Aug. 19—“The Moscow radio reports that British 
troops have occupied two towns in Iraq, where the largest refineries 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company are located, charging that such 
movement of British troops is ‘creating a war danger in the Mid- 
| dle | 
PARIS, Aug. 18—“It is revealed that Russia during the first 
+}Armistice year has extracted from Rumania ‘booty’ and taken goods 
on the excuse of “restitution of looted property,’ to a value exceeding 
, those openly taken as reparations.” . 

BUCHAREST, Aug. 10—“The arrest and detention incommuni- 
,cado of Rumanian employees of U. S. missions here, has been vigor- 
‘ously protested by the United States Government.” .. . 
| CALCUTTA, INDIA, Aug. 17—‘“‘The British army, with armored 
‘ears, called in to quell Moslem-Hindu fratricidal warfare in which 
2,000 have been slain or injured thus far.” . 

PARIS, Aug. 15—‘“Western Allies Fight Soviet on Danube trade 
control. . Byrnes opposes Nazi-type encirclement by another 
Power.” ...« 





Excerpts from Recent Russian Official Radio Broadcasts: 


(1) “Great Britain is engaged upon a slave trade in which 
Iranian girls are kidnapped in Baluchistan and sold in India, and a 
similar trade takes place in all territories under British control.” 

(2) “U. S. Government circles and the business world look upon 
China as one of the most important steps to world dominion. 

(3) “Vickers, the British armament company, is helping Gen. 
Franco build up his Fascist army. Many cabinet members are di- 
rectors of the armament concern, and are personally benefitting 


therefrom.” 


a % % % 


Moscow’s Motivation 


What possible motive can the Soviet have for these studied and 
persistent provocations of her former Allies from the West? Does 
she want War, either with or without possessing the atomic bomb? 


The only possible explanation—based on the premise that 
Russia does not now want another war any more than do we—is 
that her conduct is intelligently geared to the end of peacefully get- 
ting us completely out of Europe. By befuddling and delaying the 
United Nations meeting and building up the public’s disillusionment 
therewith; and by transforming Foreign Ministers’ meetings ‘and 
Peace Conferences into filibusters or diplomatic impasses; Russian 
diplomacy will be designed to bring about the American public’s 
discouragement with, and disgust for, the entire Continental scene; and 
our consequent relinquishment of all interest therein to the Kremlin. 
This explanation would perfectly account for the activation of Yugo- 
slav aggressiveness while a Trieste settlement is still brewing. 


a *% ae a 


Stalin and Napoleon 

Indicative of the public’s great popular swing to anti-Russian 
feeling in this country, is the conversion thereto of Administration 
left-wing “liberals” who now are more vehemently anti-Soviet than 
are the rank-and-file of their fellow-citizens. 

One of these individuals—an original member of the Roosevelt 
Brain Trust and a State Department high policy-maker—is privately 
expounding the interesting hypothesis that Stalin’s execution of 
Mikhailovitch historically may prove to be the counterpart of 
Napoleon’s killing of the Duke of Enghien—that the recent slaying 
of the Yugoslavian may prove to have epochally marked the climax 
of Russian ascendancy. He holds that 2lthough the decline will be 
long-drawn out, already several millions of Slavs have thereby be- 
come antagonized, beginning a long-term tide of resentment well- 
ing up against Moscow domination. But how long before the people 
_can stand up against an iron heel? 
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Government and Labor 


(Continued from page 1013) 
unions in anything -but a free so- 
ciety. I hope very earnestly that 
the lesson has not been lost upon 
the world that wherever totalita- 
rianism has reared its head the 
very first onslaught upon the 
freedom of man was directed 
against his right to bargain col- 
lectively. 


Has Organized Labor Become Too 
Powerful? 


We have many people today in 
this country who say that organ- 
ized labor has become too power- 
ful. We have people, some of 
them unquestionably sincere, who 
argue that labor unions ought to 
be curbed. But I do not think that 
there is any responsible person 
anywhere who would seriously ar- 
gue that labor unions should be 
abolished. Nor does any intel- 
ligent person challenge the fact 
that they are a powerful factor 
for progress in the world. The 
argument that is most commonly 
heard is this: that labor unions, 
having securely established their 
fundamental rights, must become 
more responsible in the exercise 
of those rights. 

In labor’s own interest this 
argument cannot be _ dismissed 
lightly. The right of labor to 
organize, the right to strike—these 
are, beyond all question, funda- 
mental human rights. But rights 
and the responsibility not to 
abuse those rights to the injury 
of others go hand in hand. We 
treasure our fundamental right of 
free speech. But that right does 
not entitle a man to slander his 
neighbor. 

The right to bear arms is guar- 
anteed in our Constitution. But 
it does not entitle a man to shoot 
his neighbor’s cows or chickens. 
I does not even entitle him to 
exercise his right in such a way 
as to endanger the life or prop- 
erty of an innocent bystander. 
Unfortunately, the right to strike 
is sometimes used so that it does 
endanger or injure the innocent 
bystander. I know full well that 
stubborn or grasping employers 
often aggravate situations beyond 
the bursting point. I have ad- 
dressed myself to them on other 
occasions. The difficulty is that 
too often the distinctions between 
labor unions are brushed aside 
and all unions must stand in the 
dock of public opinion to answer 
for the sins of a few. 

By the same token, the political 
strike which serves some party 
line and the massed picket line 
which carries the seeds of civil 
conflict are tactics employed by 
a few but which injure the many. 

We have learned in these un- 
certain times that unprincipled 
seekers for power look for scape- 
goats. We must not allow irre- 
sponsible action of a few to nom- 
inate labor for the part of the 
whipping boy of demagogues. 

And most of all, we must learn 
that fundamental rights do not 
include license to invaders of 
unionism to carry out the party 
line of a foreign nation. 

I have no hesitation in saying 
these things to you. I know, as 
you know, that sometimes these 
issues are raised by men who 
pose as honest critics of the labor 
movement but who, behind the 


masquerade, are serving the pur- 
pose of naked reaction intent on 
making labor supine and helpless, 
I think the record of my adminis- 
tration qualifies me to talk to you 
frankly without having to worry 
about being misinterpreted or 
misunderstood. What I say is to 
advance the aspirations and 
achievements of a strong and vig- 
orous free American union move- 
ment. I am confident that free 
labor unions in a free America 
will meet the great responsibili- 
ties which go hand in hand with 











the great power and prestige they 
now have. 


New York’s Labor Record 


For the fact is that our State 
of New York includes among its 
great assets a body of organized 
labor which has strikingly demon- 
strated that it is mature, progres- 
Sive and responsible. There is 
ample proof of that in the record 
of recent years. 

New York State’s record for 
good industrial relations during 
the critical war years has been 
pre-eminent. Taking the twelve 
leading industrial States and com- 
paring the amount of time lost as 
a result of strikes with the avail- 
able working time for the years 
1940 to 1945 combined, New York 
ranked first. None of the other 
leading industrial States has as 
good a record as ours. 

It is interesting to note that we 
did not stand at first place during 
the entire period. During the 
years 1940 to 1942, before my ad- 
ministration came to office, New 
York was not first but in fourth 
place. But, beginning in 1943 
when the present State adminis- 
tration took office, and continuing 
thereafter, the record was so good 
as to lift our average for the 
whole period to the best in the 
entire United States. 

That is an achievement of which 
all of you here may be justly 
proud and I think you will permit 
me as Governor of the State to 
share with you a pardonable pride 
in that record. It is a record 
which I consider a high testimo- 
nial to the labor policy that has 
guided your present State admin- 
istration. That policy may be 
stated as follows: A maximum of 
voluntary mediation and arbitra- 
tion and a minimum of Govern- 
ment interference and compul- 
sion, 

We in your State Government 
have had complete confidence 
that in the overwhelming major- 
ity .of cases the leaders of both 
labor and management had the 
ability to bargain peacefully and 
to adjust their differences with- 
out resort to strikes and violence. 
We now have a record of results 
of that policy and the record 
justifies our confidence. 


Opposes Arbitrary Government 
Interference in Labor Disputes 

It is my deep conviction that 
where government persists in 
arbitrarily injecting itself into 
labor disputes, the inevitable re- 
sult is to weaken or destroy the 
processes of free collective bar- 
gaining. It is a waste of time to 
set up machinery for mediation 
and arbitration to reinforce col- 
lective bargaining if, in the end, 
every major dispute is going to 
have to be carried to a govern- 
ment bureaucrat—and I may add 
—to any government officer, no 
matter how high his office. 

Under these conditions, experi- 
enced and able labor leaders and 
business men find the settlement 
of disputes taken out of their 
hands. They are relegated to the 
position of mere petitioners or 
messenger boys waiting upon the 
doorsteps of Government. Both 
sides are left guessing whether 
they are going to be given more 
than they dare to hope for, or 
dealt out an unmerciful drubbing 
over the radio and through the 
press. Their experience has shown 
that the result can go either way, 
depending upon which way the 
political winds of the moment are 
blowing. 


Policy in New York State 

Here in New York, as I have 
said, we have pursued a different 
policy. We have mediated, not 
dictated. It has been a successful 
policy and the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. But, I am 
happy to say, there is no copy- 


right on that policy. If the Fed- 
eral Government cares to adopt 
it, it may feel perfectly free to 
do so. 


From the beginning of 1943 to 
the middle of this year, the New 
York State Mediation Board as- 
sisted in settling 385 strikes in- 
volving 109,025 workers. It suc- 
ceeded in averting 1,216 strikes 
which would have involved 125,- 
087 workers. The State Labor Re- 
lations Board, from 1943 through 
1945 settled 164 strikes and pre- 
vented 121 others with some 10,- 
000 workers involved. The board 
notably improved its speed and 
efficiency. From Jan. 1, 1943, to 
April, 1946, its examiners dealt 
with a total of 3,234 cases and 
settled 82 per cent of them—ac- 
tually 2,558— without having to 
hold a formal hearing. The medi- 
ation beard took part in no less 
than 3,111 arbitrations of labor 
disputes, 

For years our State has stum- 
bled along under the benign con- 
fusion of a bumbling and incom- 
petent Labor Department. It is a 
pleasure to report that a whole- 
sale reorganization has now taken 
place, under a larger and more 
adequate budget. Moreover, the 
department was too centralized. 
You know about it; you often 
had to travel 100 miles or more on 
a single complaint. So we took the 
State Labor Department out to 
the people, where it belongs. It 
now operates in six regional of- 
fices, each under an assistant 
commissioner. The new plan is 
working well and the personnel 
have been brought closer to em- 
ployers and employes in the in- 
dustrial areas of the State with 
the result of preventing misun- 
derstandings and disputes. 


New York’s Labor Legislation 


For the first time in its history, 
your State is genuinely looking 
out for the health and safety of 
its working people. The Depart- 
ment of Labor has pursued vigor- 
ously the campaign to prevent in- 
dustrial diseases such as _ lead 
poisoning and the dread silicosis. 
Another innovation is the division 
conducts a conscentious and con- 
stant inspection of machinery, re- 
quiring modern safety devices in 
tactories to save lives and reduce 
accidents. Since the department 
was reorganized I am proud to 
say there has not been one single 
major catastrophe in New York’s 
industrial establishments. 

Even during the war we were 
preparing for the peace. It was 
clear that the abrupt canceling 
of war contracts would throw 
hundreds of thousands out of 
jobs, pending the reconversion of 
war plants to peacetime produc- 
tion. I instructed the Division of 
Unemployment Insurance to pre- 
pare itself thoroughly so that peo- 
ple suddenly unemployed would 
face a minimum of delay in ob- 
taining their unemployment in- 
surance benefits. 

Upon my recommendation the 
Legislature reduced the waiting 
period from two weeks to one 
week, raised the maximum bene- 
fit from $18 to $21 a week and 
increased the benefit period from 
20 to 26 weeks. And New York 
is the only State in the Union 
where veterans made jobless by 
a strike may collect unemploy- 
ment insurance. In _ addition, 
merchant marine employes are 


now covered by New York’s Un- 
employment Insurance Law, al- 
though they are ignored by the 
Federal Social Security program. 


Billion in Reserve Fund 

Today, a year after V-J Day, I 
am able to report to you that in 
spite of the demands made upon 
the unemployment insurance fund 
since the end of the war, its 
reserve is almost a full billion 
dollars, We have protected the 





workers of our State better, I be- 


or 





lieve, than any other State in the 
Union, 

New York’s minimum wage 
standards today are also the high- 
est in the country. Under my ad- 
ministration that protection has 
been extended to more than 450,- 
000 workers in the retail trades 
never previously covered. We 
have enacted the equal pay law 
which assures women the same 
rate of pay as men for equal 
work. New York led the way with 
the anti-discrimination law to 
eliminate bigotry and injustice, to 
abolish unfair discrimination in 
employment. 

We have enforced the law 
against child labor. Formerly one 
out of every four working chil- 
dren was illegally employed. We 
propose to pursue this program 
until no child in the State of New 
York will be deprived of school- 
ing. 

Another important measure is 
the on-the-job training and by the 
middle of June, this year, 34,020 
veterans were taking advantage 
of on-the-job training, being paid 
while they learn. Their number is 
growing at the rate of 2,000 a 
week. 


To maintain the precious supply 
of skilled labor we placed the pro- 
gram for training apprentices un- 
der the Department of Labor. To- 
day, as a result, there are some 
11,000 apprentices in 8,500 estab- 
lishments throughout New York. 
More than 85% of these are 
veterans. 


Most important of all, for the 
long range, is the great new ex- 
periment in New York State in 
post-high school technical insti- 
tutes. After three years of study 
and preparation we have this year 
post high schoo] technical insti- 
nical institutes throughout the 
State, and in this pioneer move- 
ment the State Federaion of La- 
bor has provided help and coop- 
eration with one of its members 
on each beard of trustees which I 
have named. 


State Workmen’s Compensation 
Law 


When I first took office we 
found shocking conditions in the 
operation of the State Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. Under callous 
and indifferent administration, 
corruption and incompetence had 
been given a free hand to exploit 
injured workers. 


We rooted out that mess and 
have done everything possible to 
prevent the recurrence of abuses 
in this field. In our reorganiza- 
tion the old industrial board of 
five members was replaced by a 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of ten members. We also raised 
maximum benefits for total dis- 


ability from $25 to $28 a week, | 


minimum compensation from $8 
to $12 a week, and increased max- 
imum death benefits. 


I was particularly proud to have 
the privilege of opening the New 
York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University as a permanent insti- 
tution, the only school of its kind 
in the country, under a great dean 
whom you have so long known as 
a friend. 

I think it may be fairly said 
that taken together these achieve- 
ments mark substantial progress 
in the truly liberal tradition. 
They will bring lasting benefits to 
all the people of our State. It is 
a record by no means closed. Not 
only have we hhad to break new 
ground, but we have had to 
sharpen our vigilance against a 
resurgence of the forces of big- 
otry and intolerance that ride 
through the night wrapped in 
hooded white sheets. I pledge 
you that as long as I am Gover- 
nor the Klu Klux Klan or any 
group like it will not hold a meet- 
ing in the State of New York. 
There will be no Bilboism here. 

Together, the State federaiton 
and your State administration 
have made a promising beginning 
in fitting organized labor into a 





life-size role in the community. 


The dreams of years have reached 
a rich fulfillment. What has been 
achieved was the result of the de- 
termined work and practical 
idealism of many people. 


Praises Labor Leadership 


Much of our progress has been 
made possible by the high order 
of maturity, responsibility and in- 
tegrity displayed by the labor 
leadership of our State which is 
so well renresented here today. 

From my association with you 
during the better part of the last 
four years I have derived a deep 
and abiding satisfaction. You 
have helped me to learn much; 
you have helped me in the solu- 
tion of many problems. I have 
come to know many of you as 
sincere, hard working, intensely 
human beings, deeply devoted to 
the responsibilities of your own 
jobs, but also devoted to the wel- 
fare of our State and all its 
people. 


We have emerged from the 
great war with many elements of 
remarkable strength. Even while 
we put forth all our efforts in the 
struggle we have been able, to a 
well-nigh miraculous degree, to 
make progress, financially,, eco- 
nomically and socially. So far as 
conditions within our own State 
are concerned we can face the fu- 
ture with confidence and hope. 
Together we have built well and 
soundly for the years to come, | 

Ours is a State richly endowed 
by God with many blessings. We 
are blessed in the wealth of our 
natural resources, in the uncom- 
mon beauty of our countryside 
and in the character of our peo- 
ple. We have great creators and 
producers in labor, business and 
agriculture. Working together ‘in 
a spirit of unity we can advance 
to ever greater objectives for our- 
selves, our children and for the 
cause of freedom everywhere. 














Theodore Roosevelt Mem. 

A bill which would have estab- 
lished a Theodore Roosevelt Na- 
tional Park in. the village of 
Medora, N. D., and a monument 
to the late President, was vetoed 
on Aug. 10 by President Truman 
who, in a memorandum of disap- 
proval, stated, according to Asso- 
ciated Press Washington advices, 
that the area chosen “does not 
possess those outstanding natural 
features of scenic qualities that 
would justify its establishment as 
a national park and has no direct 
historical association with Theo~ 
|'dore Roosevelt.” The Associated 
| Press further said: 

“Neither the Maltese Cross 
| Ranch, in which President Roose- 
| velt had an interest, nor the Elk- 
horn Ranch, which he owned, are 
embraced within the proposed 
park area. The Maltese Cross 
Ranch is situated some distance 
south of Medora, N. D., while the 
proposed national park area is sit- 
uated north of Medora. The Elk- 
horn Ranch is situated 35 miles 
north of Medora, and is a consid- 
erable distance from the proposed 
park.” 

The President said the land 
within the proposed site was now 
a part of the Theodore Roosevelt 
national wildlife refuge, and was 
“best fitted for use as a wildlife 
protection and management area.” 

He said that if a national park 
were to be established in honor of 
the late President it should “more 
fully measure up to the standards 
developed and maintained in the 
past for national parks.” 

Mr. Truman also objected to a 
provision which would have per- 
mitted the Secretary of the Inter- 
ior instead of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to determine the validity of 
land titles within the area. He 
said this provision alone would 
have been sufficient for him _te 


disapprove the measure. 
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The CIO’s Position on Price Control 


(Continued from page 1010) 
after Uca ook accio.. to grant an 
increase jin the price of flour. Just 
a few days before this price in- 
crease was granted General Mills, 
America’s largest producer of 
flour, reported net profits for its 
fiscal year ending May 31, 1946, to 
be the highest in its history. 

Stocks of many other commod- 
ities such as foodstuffs, electrical 
products, consumer durables are 
being manipulated by monopolistic 
practices to create scarcity situa- 
tions and thus force price in- 
creases. 


Duty to Stop Rising Prices 

It is the solemn duty and re- 
sponsibility of this Board to put 
a stop to rising prices. Ramifi- 
cations of your decisions affect 
our entire economy. Refusal to re- 
control will mean runaway prices 
and rising living costs. When 
American workers are squeezed 
between rising prices and declin- 
ing take-home pay, something 
must be done to protect their liv- 
ing standards. The decisions of 
the Board on recontrolling these 
basic food commodities will let 
the American people know just 
where the administration policy 
stands on holding the line on 
prices. 

Labor has been scrutinizing with 
some care the actions of the gov- 
ernment since the passage of the 
OPA bill. What we’ve seen thus 
far hasn’t been encouraging. A 
review of the price-wage policy 
of administrative agencies such as 
OPA, Stabilization Board, OES, 
OWMER, indicates a let-up on price 
controls with a stiff hand still 
being applied to wages. Commod- 
ity after commodity is being de- 
controlled each day, price in- 
creases are being granted on other 
commodities, but a decision on 
Aug. 8, 1946, by Mr. Steelman, 
the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, disapproved 
a wage increase of 3'¢ for the 
lumber workers. This increase 
added to the 15¢ they received 
in March would have brought 
them in line with the pattern es- 
tablished in Steel, Auto, Electrical 
and other industries. It would 
seem that the government has one 
policy on wages and another, en- 
tirely different, on prices. Let me 
make our position clearer. On its 
face the wage-price executive or- 
der of Feb. 14 called for tight 
price control. Relief was to be 
granted to compensate for wage 
increases only when necessary to 
assure a prewar profit margin un- 
der anticipated high-volume oper- 
ations during the succeeding 12 
months. 


OPA Decontrols Criticized 


Actually, the policy agreed upon 
turned out to be extraordinarily 
generous with respect to prices. 
As revealed first in the case of 
automobiles, it aimed to guarantee 
normal profits on low-volume 
operation and was applied by 
means of an escalator formula 
which granted price relief for any 
Wage or materials increase with- 
out regard to aciual costs or 
profits either present or future. 

Regulations issued by Bowles, 
then at OES, required wage in- 
creases to get approval as a con- 
dition of seeking price relief. In 
certain instances industry-wide 
price relief was granted. The rea- 
son given was approved wage in- 
creases, but actually producers 
who had not even increased wages 
were permitted to increase prices. 


Decontrol operations were put 
into high gear by OPA in March, 
pursuant to an unpublished ad- 
ministrative decision which con- 
verted the previous piecemeal de- 
control actions, authorized by 
Mr. William H. Davis in 1945, into 
a top priority, all-out campaign to 
remove goods from price control. 

Decontrol orders followed for 
thousands of items. Major as well 
as minor lines were included. Ex- 
emptions were granted by whole 
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categories, so that frequently OPA 
itself could not say what goods 
were or were not still subject to 
price ceilings. Practically no ef- 
fort was made to ascertain what 
happened to prices of the exempt 
items. 

Price regulations that continued 
in effect were liberalized through 
lax administrative application. 
Demands for ceiling increases 
were handied frankly across the 
table on a bargaining basis. Estab- 
lished pricing standards of the 
agency were ignored, twisted and 
violated to substantiate decisions 
already arrived at by horse trad- 
ing. 

Meanwhile price indexes were 


revealing the inflationary effects | 


of the new policy. Wholesale 
prices of raw materials advanced 
five times as fast between March 
1 and June 30 as during the pre- 
ceding 12 months, and the rise in 
the wholesale index of finished 
manufactures was seven times the 
earlier rate. The Consumers’ Price 
Index, which had risen 2% from 
February, 1945 to February, 1946, 
jumped 3% between February 
and June, with a record gain of 
1.2% in the last month of that 
period. 


Cites Price Rises 


The price rises initiated by OPA 
before June 30 were greatly ac- 
celerated after that date due to 
removal of controls for 25 days. 
These increases have not been 
significantly rolled back since the 
restoration of controls. Basic com- 
modities jumped about 25% at 
wholesale. The inclusive whole- 
sale price index by Aug. 3 had 
risen 11% above the end of June. 


From the middle of June to the 
middle of July the consumer price 
index, with no allowance made for 
rent increases, and only 1% for 
items other than food, jumped 
542%, the largest single monthly 
increase in the history of the in- 
dex (which dates back to 1913). 


At this point Congress finally 
passed, and the President signed 
a bill extending the OPA in 
amended form. Those of us who 
have fought for price control and 
an orderly reconversion to peace- 
time production were sorely dis- 
appointed in its terms. We do feel, 
however, that it leaves the OPA, 
the Department of Agriculture 
and the Decontro] Board with suf- 
ficient power to do something 
about slowing up inflation. But 
this will not come about unless 
the Board acts firmly and quickly. 


Subsidies 


One of the areas in which the 
administration can do an effective 
job concerns the question of sub- 
sidies. Under the new bill the 
total sum available for price con- 
trol subsidies has been cut to less 
than half the amount requested by 
OPA. However, most of this re- 
duction is accomplished by limit- 
ing the period for which subsidies 
may be paid to April 1, 1947. Since 
most subsidies cannot be resumed 
prior to recontrol on Aug. 21, the 
subsidy funds provided need cover 
only 7 instead of 12 months. 

Within the dollar limits set by 
Congress, OPA can pay food sub- 
sidies at a rate of $137 million a 
month beginning Aug. 21 and end- 
ing April 1. 
with an average monthly rate of 
$148 million paid in the last fiscal 
year on food subsidies in effect 
on June 30. Eliminating the dried 
fruit and coffee subsidies, the 
funds available will pay all other 
food subsidies at the full rates in 
effect June 30. 

Those rates will reduce milk 
prices 2 to 3 cents a quart, bread 
prices 1 cent a loaf, butter prices 
10 cents a pound, margarine 4 
cents a pound and canned toma- 
toes 2 cents a can. These are com- 
modities on which subsidies will 
provide most valuable aid to low- 
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This rate compares 


income families who are being; 


| 


rapidly rationed out of the market 
by rising prices. In addition, we 


increases just granted are 


sufficient. 

Other special privilege groups 
will also get increases as a result 
of Senate amendments to the bill. 
Senator Wherry’s amendment on 


not 


can have savings of 6 to 12 cents| retail and wholesale margins will 


a pound on beef cuts, 6 to 8 cents | 


on pork, and some reduction on 
other dairy products, bakery 


goods, fats, canned goods, meats | 


and sugar. 


In view of this ample coverage, | 


there is no need for OPA to “taper | 
off’ in its subsidy payments with | 
a view to effecting a painless) 
transition on April 1. Selection of | 


that particular date by Congress) increases for farm implements ar.d' 


for eliminating subsidies and in-| 
creasing food prices need not be} 
taken as a signal to OPA to so} 
handle its subsidy payments as| 
to conceal from the public the 
fact that food prices will be in- 
creased, and sharply, by the ex- 
haustion of the funds which Con- 
gress has provided. 

I stress the importance of sub- 
sidies because they affect com- 
modities which hit workers’ 
pocket books hardest. As I have 
already stated, events since the 
passage of the new OPA bill have 
not lent us any encouragement. 
Within a day after the new bill 
was passed by Congress, a flood 
of price increases and decontrol 
orders was issued. They were in 
the mill when OPA expired on 
June 30, and held back until the 
new bill was signed by the Presi- 


dent. These price increases and 
decontrol orders continue in a 
steady flow day after day. All 


types of materials are affected by 
the price increase orders. A great 
many of the items are purchased 
each day by consumers and 
workers and such increases in 
work gloves, rubber footwear, 
kitchenware, chinaware (inex- 
pensive), men’s shirts, shorts, and 
pajamas, men’s outerware, shoes, 
etc. have a direct bearing on their 
cost of living. 

Under the new bill two types 
of price increases are being given. 
First, those because of the elimin- 
ation, or contemplated partial 
elimination of subsidy payments. 
Examples of this are the increases 
granted for flour, $1.11 per hun- 
dred in the East and $1.26 in the 
West. As a result of this increase 
the basic price of America’s most 
staple commodities were raised. 
bread, rolls, biscuits, crackers and 
cookies were all affected. 


Elimination of subsidy payments 
also resulted in price increases 
being announced for canned corn, 
peas, tomatoes, and tomato prod- 
ucts. These commodities are on the 
kitchen table of our housewives 
at almost every meal. Similar in- 
creases are being prepared and 
will be issued soon depending on 
whether the Decontrol Board de- 
cides to re-apply subsidy pay- 
ments. 


“Special Privilege” Price 
Increases 


The second type of price in- 
crease being approved by OPA af- 
fects groups of commodities that 
special privilege Senators and 
Congressmen looked out for dur- 
ing the debate on the OPA Bill. 
An amendment dealing with cot- 
ton provided that all current 
prices of commodities manufac- 
tured from cotton must reflect the 
market price of raw cotton. Raw 
cotton being uncontrolled jumped 
during July to 36¢ a pound. OPA 
has granted increases in cotton 
textiles at the mill level which 
will result in a six to 8% increase 
in retail prices of cotton apparel 
and an increase of approximately 
17% in household linens. Some of 
these items whose price increase 
will. vary between 15 and 25% 
are bed linens, cotton blankets, 
yarn, denim, cotton duck, ging- 
ham, flannel, towels, etc. If the 
price of cotton rises any higher, 
additional increases will have to 
be granted, says the OPA. The 
cotton textile industry is already 


pressuring the OPA for further 





increases because they claim the| this general policy cannot be ap- 








permit increases on automobiles, 
stoves, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and similar household com- 


modities just as soon as the OPA! 


can get around to it. The magni- 
tude of some of these 
changes will be quite large, auto- 
mobiles in the neighborhood of 
$100 to $125. 


Already OPA has granted price 


spare parts because of an amend- 
ment to the extension bill spon- 
sored by Senator Fulbright. These 
revised Taft amendments will re- 
sult in further increases to com- 
modities which affect the consum- 
er’s cost of living. 


Profits and Savings 


Current inflationary trends can- 
not be discussed without some 
facts on. profits and dividend pay- 
ments as they relate to income and 
savings. The Department of Com- 
merce reports that over-all corpo- 
rate profits for 1946 will be equal 
to any previous year. Reports for 
the second quarter of 1946, ac- 
cording to the National City Bank, 
shows profits that are “almost 
double that of the preceding quar 
ter, and 12% higher than in the 
second quar.er of 1945.” This 
tabulation covers almost 300 cor 
porations. Some corporations faced 
with reconversion problems and 
inadequate supply of materials 
did not show increases in profits. 
But there is every indication that 
as production approaches full ca 
pacity corporations will make 
1946 their best profit year. Some 
corporations showing slight losses 
for the first two quarters of ’1946, 
transferred funds from their re- 
serves which were set aside dur 
ing the war years. Out of these 
funds dividends have been paid 
to stockholders. 


The Department of Commerce 
reported that in April, cash divi 
dends paid by corporations were 
almost 10% higher than in the 
same month in 1945, for the three 
month period ending in April of 
1946, dividends were 5% higher 
than for the corresponding period 
last year. During this three month 
period in 1946 wage demands were 
being made upon these same cor 
porations. Some didn’t operate for 
a month or more. When they 
started operations, wages were in-— 
creased but it appears, sufficient 
has been left over to increase div 
idend payments above the highly 
satisfactory level of 1945. 

While profits soar and divi 
dends increase, reports from the 
Federal Reserve Board show in 
come and savings of workers to 
be at relatively low levels. 47% 
of our American families in 1945 
had incomes of less than $2,000. 
This group of our population, all 
propaganda to the contrary, had 
only 11% of the savings. Put still 
another way, the top 50% of our 
families in 1945 saved 97% of all 
savings. This leaves the lowest 
50% with only 3% of the savings 
and the very lowest 30% had no 
savings whatsoever. A good many 
of this latter group had to go into 
debt because their income was in- 
sufficient to meet expenditures. 


Effect on Price Rises on Labor 


The plain fact is that the great 
majority of American workers 
have no reserves to draw upon, 
and spiralling prices will slash 
their living standards. 


Although it rejected the view 
that wage increases are infla- 
tionary, labor nevertheless ac- 
cepted and participated in the 


wage stabilization program in the 
belief, and upon official assurance, 
that the remainder of the economy 
would be stabilized. President 
Truman, in laying down the wage- 
price policy had stated: 
“Increases cutside and beyond 


price 


proved without subjecting the 
| workers and the public to the 
danger of inflation. It is to the 
best advantage of the American 
worker, above all other groups, 
that the price line be held.” 

In the 


collective bargaining 


agreements concluded by labor 
organizations during the early 
months of this year, labor ac 


cepted amounts which fell short 
| of the drastic cuts in earnings 
which American workers had suf 
fered since the war. Ia the in 
terests of a s.abilized economy 
labor acceded to official pleas for 
extended contract terms so that 
today wage levels in major seg-— 
ments of industry have been fixed 
by contract for periods ranging 
well into 1947. Accompanying 
these agreements and these com 
mitments was the pledge and as~ 
surance of the present Adminis-— 
tration that the price Line would 
be held. 

The program of discouraging 
wage increases which was written 
into the wage-price policy of Feb 
ruary 1946 and the severity in the 
administration of the order on the 
wage side is jllustrated by the 
figures dealing. with workers’ 
earings. Despite the steady 
streams of propaganda and hys-~— 
terical charges about runaway 
wage increases, conservative gov— 
ernment estimates show that gross 
weekly earnings (take-home pay) 
for all employees in manufactur~— 
ing industry are now approxi- 
mately 85% below what they 
were in April 1945. This means 
that the average employee-con- 
sumer earned $47.12 a week in 
April 1945 and in June 1946 only 
$43.10, a loss of $4.02. Add to this 
cut in money earnings the rise in 
the cost of living, and you find an 
overall cut of 18%. in factory 
workers’ real earnings since April 
1945. 

The wild charges of those who 
insist that there is a runaway wage 
movement should not be permitted 
to obscure the basic tragic facts. 
The figures in industry after. in— 
dustry show that gross weekly 
earnings have sharply declined 
despite wage increases. Thus, in 
the automobile industry, despite 
an increase of 18 cents an hour, 
gross weekly earnings in May 1946 
had decreased by 15% since April 
1946. 


Even these figures do not tell 
the entire storv. It must be borne 
in mind also that the May, 1946, 
average work week of 39.8 hours 
remains higher than the 37.7 aver- 
age work week of 1939 and the 
39-hour work week of January, 
1941. Instead of even permitting 
a restoration of take-home pay 
through free collective bargaining 
the Administration’s wage-price 
program resulted in cutting wage 
adjustments to a level far below 
warime take-home pay. 


It now appears that in addition 
to the loss of earnings suffered 
by millions of American workers 
under the Administration stabili- 
zation program further wage cuts 
may be imposed upon them in the 
form of incréaséd prices on food 


and other consumer goods which 
absorb the bulk of their income. 
In other words, labor is being 
squeezed between rising prices 
and shrinking earnings. Frankly, 
gentlemen, I think you will agree 
that this state of affairs cannot 
persist. 

The ever-widening chasm which 
separates the real wages of the 
Ameriean worker from the paper 
wage adjustments embodied - in 
contracts cannot be bridged . by 
theories or abstractions. American 
workers caught in a desperate 
Squeeze created by unchecked 
profiteering look to their gov- 
ernment for some form of prompt 
and effective action. If this action 
is not taken to protect the living 
standards of the American people, 
the stage will be set for a new 
depression. 
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Reasons for OPA Price Increases | 


(Continued from page 1011) 
for certain kinds of cotton cloth- 
ing. And when announcements 
like these are tollowed up witn 
price hikes for sucna 
wasuing macnines, gas 
electric ranges, raaios, vacuuin 
cleaners ana small househotd ap 
pi.ances—the whole thing’s bound 
vo see discouraging. But I think 
We ii ail be giaa—a ilttue later on 
—-iaa. tne Cungress ald insert tnis 
oU-aay ueadiine 1n tne act, 

We're running into quite a lot 
of the unpieasantness all at once, 
it’s true. but the sooner we ad 
just ourselves realistically to that, 
the sooner we’ll be able to get on 
With tne ma.n business at hand— 
which aiways has been and still is 
keeping the whole economy on an 
even keel. 


_ Ever since this new act became 
law, i’ve maintained that this job 
can be done. The recent price in 
creases, unpopular and even a lit- 
tie trightening as I know they 
dre, haven’t altered that belier. 
lve toid you betore that the law 
unaer wh.ch we are now controll 
ing prices is far from a perfect 
law. But it is, to my mind, a far 
be.ter iaw:\uan tne earlier bill the 
President vetoed. 


.-I said, right after the passage 
of the new act, that all of us at 
OPA were devermined to accept it 
as our marching orders. I said Il 
thought Americans everywhere 
should accept those orders—and 
do their utmost to support the law 
which Congress gave us. I prom 
ised you then tnat we at OPA 
would move as rapidly as possi 
ble to carry out the mandates of 
that law. 

And that is exactly what we 
have been do.ng. We have been 
doing our best to get the neces 
sary price adjustments over with 
as fast as possible, before the 30 
day deadline date expires. That’s 
why they’ve been crowding one 
another—in the headlines of your 
newspapers and over your radios 
—in the last few days. And if 
you’ve read your papers carefully, 
or listened to your radios, you 
probably know these price ad- 
justments weren’t discretionary 
with us at OPA. Congress told us 
to make them. And Congress gave 
us very definite standards and in- 
structions to follow when we 
made them. 


Retail Discounts 


For instance, Congress gave us 
this very explicit instruction. It 
said that where a commodity had 
been 75% out of production dur- 
ing the war—and where the com- 
modity was the major item sold 
by a retail industry—full peace- 
time retail discounts or mark—ups 
must be allowed that industry by 
the OPA. When you apply these 
definite Congressional standards 
you come up with some equally 
definite results. Translating the 
language of the act in terms of the 
only product to which we found it 
applied, it was plain that an aver- 
age of 7.3% increase in the retail 
selling price of new passenger 
automobiles would be necessary. 

There wasn’t any question about 
it. We were not told to exercise 
discretion in the matter. It made 
no difference whether we thought 
automobile dealers were entitled 
to this increase or not. Congress 
had told us that the dealers were 
to get increases—and exactly how 
we should go about making these 
increases. Congress gave us a 
mathematical chore to perform. 
We went through very much the 
same sort of process before we 
announced the price increases to 
resellers of electric ranges, wash-— 
ing mcahines, small electrical ap-— 
pliances and a number of other 
reconversion products. Only here 


it was another definite instruction 
from the Congress that was being 
obeyed. 

.Some time ago the OPA granted 
increases to the manufacturers of 


things .as, 
and | 


cles. At the time we granted these 
manufac.urers’ increases, whole- 
salers and retailers were required, 
under the old law, to absorb some 
or all of the increases. Under tne 
old law, they were not, for the 
most part, passed on to you by 
the stores. The new law changes 
that. It says that no cost absorb- 
tion not in effect before March 
31, this year, can be required now. 
Here again; it- was a case of a 
Congressional mandate, and some 
mathematics on our part. We had 
to compute the amounts that some 
resellers of reconversion goods 
had been absorbing—and give 
them those amounts as price in- 
creases. That was the law. 


So now these price increases 
have been made. But there’s at 
least this consolation. With the 
exception of household mechani- 
cal refrigerators—for which pric-— 
ing adjustments will shortly be 
announced—OPA is now up-to-— 
date on pricing actions required 
in the consumer durable goods 
field. 

And it perhaps will help a lit- 
tle if you remember this. Price 
adjustmen's will not be needed, 
for instance, on furniture, floor 
coverings, lamps, some types of 
bedding and luggage—for the sim-— 
ple reason that OPA has not been 
requiring any cost absorption by 
resellers on these articles since 
March 31.. And where the in- 
creases do apply, your storekeep-— 
er won’t begin to charge the high 
prices until he himself has re— 
cevied shipments ticketed by his 
manufacturer with the new legal 
prices. 


Let me repeat again. These new 
price increases have been made in 
strict accordance with require— 
ments of the Price Control Act. 
We haven’t made them because 
we wanted to, or because we had 
any choice in the matter. We’ve 
simply carried out the letter of the 
law. And we haven’t changed our 
policy, which is to establish ceil- 
ing prics on the basis of require— 
ments of the law—or for bona fide 
reasons of supply. In carrying out 
Congressional requirements we 
shall continue to provide you with 
the utmost protection that is pos— 
sible under the law. 


No Uncontrolled Inflation 


Do you remember a full page 
picture that appeared in “Life” a 
few weeks ago? It showed a close- 
up of a gutter in some European 
country —Hungary, I believe. 
Moving into the picture was a 
street cleaner’s broom, and right 
in the path of it was a piece of 
paper money. No one was both- 
ering to pick that money up. That’s 
what you call an uncontrolled in- 
flation. I know that the recent 
legal and well-controlled price 
increases we have had to make in 
this country have a number of 
you alarmed. Certainly on one 
likes these price increases. But at 
least there is a vast difference be— 
tween these legal, controlled price 
increases and the kind that would 
come if all the rules were off, and 
uncontrolled inflation suddenly 
began to take over. 

A price increase for washing 
machines of 7% is bad enough. 
But it doesn’t take much imagina- 
tion to guess where prices would 
go if they were permitted to seek 
their own level—especially in to- 
day’s market—with demand what 
it is and supplies as limited as they 
are. 

I believe this country, with the 
support of all groups. can control 
inflation. As the President said in 
his message to Congress at the 
time he signed the present Act, 
there is “sound basis for the hope 
that (an inflationary) spiral can 
be prevented.” The President de— 
clared that the new bill offers 
enough of a prospect of success in 
this fight against inflation to war- 
rant a wholehearted effort on the 
part of everyone. But we’ve got 





these various reconversion arti-\ to act and think as if we ourselves 


believed that the goal of a sound 
economy with full production can 
be achieved. 


I know there is a tendency on 
the part of some to treat the recent 
mandatory price increases. as 
tnough they were the first act in 
some brand new melodrama of 
rising prices—or as if they were 
pinwheels announcing a lot of in 
flationary fireworks just about to 
explode. It’s only natural, | sup 
pose, that these mandatory price 
increases should have been given 
a good deal of publicity. But some 
times, just to balance the ledger, 
I think we at OPA ought to get 
up a press release which could be 
good for issuance nearly every 
day. The release would simply 
say, “Today the OPA did not raise 
prices.” 

There is little, if any, public 
knowledge of OPA’s resistance to 
price increases. The shoe is al 
ways on the other foot. But we 
are constantly resisting pressures 
to raise prices. Somebody wants 
us to grant an increase every day, 
and several times a day. But our 
policy, as I’ve said, is to make 
only those price adjustments that 
are plainly required by law, or 
by the plain evidence of incon- 
trovertible fact. 

Much of my talk this week has 
been devoted to an explanation of 
price increases required under the 
terms of the present price control 
Act—and which Congress told us 
should be made insofar as possi- 
ble within 30 days from the pas- 
sage of the law. I think we’ve 
just about reached the end of 
these mandatory price increases. 
We’ve probably done the basic job 
for automobiles. Mandatory price 
increases for 20 classes of recon- 
version goods have been an 


tributors—the people who resell 
these articles— the additional in- 
crement Congress decided they 
snould have. An increase of 7% 
for automobiles, on the average, 
is not inflation. What that increase 
means is merely that the OPA has 
moved with dispatch to give the 
dealers the extra profit Congress 
cecreed that they should have. 
As I told you last week, I think! 
it’s inevitable that there’ll be some 
rise in the cost of living above 
the level of last June. I don’t 
know what the Price Decontrol 
Board is going to do in the matter | 
of foods which the Congress spe 
cifically exempted from control. 
In any case the amount of money | 
that can be paid out as food sub~— | 
sidies, in the event of restoration | 
of some food controls, has been | 
drastically reduced. Reduction or | 
elimination of subsidies is bound | 
to result in price adjustment for 
some foods. The probable effect | 
of a special amendment affecting 
textile and clothing prices has al- 
ready been announced. The one 
hope here, as in so many other 
fields, is that increased production 
will begin to operate before too 
long to bring the average cost of 
clothing down. 


Have Met Inflation Crisis 


Looking back over the progress 
of our fight against inflation dur- 
ing the past four and a half years, 
I think it can safely be said that 
we have passed from one crisis to 
another. We have lived on a diet 
of crises—and I, for one, am as 
tired of them as you are. But I’m 











afraid we aren’t through with 
them yet. There’s still a lot of 
difficult terrain that must be 
travelled before we can come out 
on high, safe ground. 





_ You people yourselves are go- 
ing to uave vo piten in and help, 
just as you did so wonderfully 
auring the war. The country 
neeas people who are willing to 
help the local Price Control 
Boards in their efforts to help the 
mercnants cneck legal ceiling 
prices in the stores. I hope you 
will volunteer your services—and 
im your own day-to-day transac-— 
tions do everyth.ng possible to see 
that the necessary atmosphere of 
comphance with the regulations is 
obtained. Wherever compliance 
by i.self doesn’t do the job, OPA 
is planniag rigorous enforcement 
measures to keep price and rent 
violations down. 

And finally, the great need is 
for forbearance—and cooperation 
—on the part of all of us—farm- 
ers, businessmen, workers, profes-« 
sional people and consumerg 


| everywhere. With everyone work~ 


ing together, and practicing indi- 
vidual restraint for the good of 
all, I think there’s a good chance 
that the cost of living increases 
which will be required from now 
on out can at least be held to 
manageable proportions. 

I pledge you again, that we at 
OPA shall do what we can, under 
the terms of the present law, to 
keep increases down. And I know 
you can count on the help of other 
agencies in the government’s stab— 
ilization team. But the best and 
surest guarantee of America’s suc— 
cess—in this fight against infla— 
tion—will come from 140 million 
Americans themselves. 

If we all do our level best to 
make the program work—and if 


we stick at it—we simply cannot 
fail. 








nounced. And I expect within a 
few days we shall announce what- 
ever price increases are required 
for refrigerators. These increases 
loom big when you get them all 
at once. But let’s keep our per 
spective — and our thinking — 
straight. 


Vast Areas of Unchanged Prices 


There are still vast areas where 
no price increases have been 
granted. Nearly one half of the 
foods you buy are still under OPA 
controls. The Rent Control Pro 
gram has been preserved intact. 
For areas in which about 97 mil 
lion people live, the rents for 
living quarters are, as a general 
rule, no more than they were on 
June 30, 1946. And, as I told you 
last week, production, in many 
fields, is rapidly approaching or 
passing all previous peacetime 
records. As production rises, unit 
costs of producing various com- 
modities are bound to decrease 
and make the job of controlling 
ceiling prices on those commodi- 
ties that much easier. In a time 
of expanding peacetime produc 
tion a weaker price control bill 
can do the job that only a strong 
Act could before. 

That fact is borne out by an- 
other sign of the times. One of 
the major inflationary pressures, 
the money the government has 
been borrowing for its wartime 
program of deficit spending, 
should steadily grow less and less 
as the national budget comes 
closer and closer into balance, 
now that the urgent needs of war 
are over. 

For these and other reasons, I 
can’t help being a little impatient 
when I hear some peovle say that 
the price control battle has al- 
ready been lost. 

As sharply as I can I want to 
deny that this is so. In no sense 
has the battle been lost, and it can 


be won. But in order to win the 
fight we need first of all clear 
public understanding of a few 
basic facts. We need to realize 
that 4% increase in the price of 
electric irons is not surrender to 





the forces of inflation. All that it 
means is that we are giving dis— 


No Benefit From 


Indeed, the politicians who em.- 
phasize the low cost of interest on 
the public debt resulting from the 
low interest rate do not seem to 
realize some very practical mat 
ters affecting the average run of 
citizens. In the first place we are 
all affected by higher prices; only 
some of us enjoy increased wages. 
And under present tax laws a very 
large percentage of us pay so lit- 
tle in taxes, if anything, that the 
so-called saving by virtue of the 
low interest rate on government 
bonds makes little or no differ- 
ence. In other words the cost at 
the price spigot is much greater 
than the saving at the interest 
bung. 

In the second place public offi- 
cials frequently assert that the 
low interest rate reduces the cost 
of mortgages resulting in savings 
to home owners and renters of 
housing by the saving in interest 
on the mortgage; but the mort- 
gage interest is only a fraction 
of the increased cost of housing. 
This results from high prices and 
wages flowing from the increased 
money supply, due in turn to the 
low interest rate. It really is not 
of much interest to the buyer or 
builder of a home that he can save 
1% on his mortgage interest when 
he is paying twice as much for 
the home as it would have cost in 
1940. The housing situation is not 
helped much by the fact that the 
interest on the money borrowed 
to produce housing is 1% less 
when the cost of the housing is 
at least 40% more. 

For example, an apartment 
house which cost $1,000,000 before 
the war was mortgaged for $650,- 
000 of 442% or $29,250 annually. 
Presently the same house would 
cost $1,300,000 and the mortgage 
interest on an $850,000 mortgage 
might be as low as 342% or $29,- 
750 annually. 





The saving in the interest rate 
on the mortgage is obviously of 


Low Interest Rate 


(Continued from first page) 


no real value to the owner or 
tenant who has to pay the addi- 
tional costs of material and labor, 
all of which result from the low 
interest rate. You get a lower in~ 
terest rate, but you pay more in-— 
terest. 


Treasury officials have fre-— 
quently declared that they intend 
to preserve the current low in-— 
terest rates and have explained 
that in saving in interest cost on 
the public debt and private bor- 
rowing is of great benefit to cit- 
izens generally. Notwithstanding 
the respect due to the authors of 
these statements, there is no fairer 
appraisal of them than to say that 
they are nonsense. There is only 
one way to maintain the low in- 
terest rates and that is to continue 
and expand the existing excess 
supply of money. 


There are four times as many 
dollars available in the country 


as there were a few years ago. 
Each one of them must necessarily 
be of less value. The average cit- 
izen is finding this out every day 
in every way. Not only do these 
excess dollars boost prices, but 
they constitute the ever present 
gravest danger of runaway infla- 
tion. Hungary did not reach her 
present pitiful financial position 
because of the lack of price con- 
trol. She came to it naturally and 
promptly as the result of an ex- 
cess of circulating paper called 
money but not having the endur- 
ing values which money ought to 
have. 


Peter P. McDermott & Co. 
To Admit John McDonald 


Peter P. McDermott & Co., 65 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will admit John J. Mc- 
Donald to partnership in the firm 








on Sept. 3. 
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Anglo-Swiss Monetary Agreement 


(Continued from page 1016) 

(b) if the balance standing to 
the credit of the Bank of 
England‘s No. 1 Account with 
the National Bank of Switzer- 
land amounts to 86,750,000 
Swiss francs against gold to 
be set aside in the Bank of 
England’s name at the Na- 
tional Bank of Switzerland, 
Berne. 

(2) The National Bank of 
Switzerland (acting as agents of 
the Swiss Government) shall sell 
Swiss francs to the Bank of 
England (acting as agents of the 
United Kingdom Government) as 
may be required for payments 
which residents of the sterling 
area, under the exchange regula- 
tions in force in that area, are 
permitted to make to residents of 
Switzerland— 


(a) against sterling to be cred- 
ited at the official rate to the 
National Bank of Switzer- 
land’s No. 1 Account with the 
Bank of England, provided 
that the balance standing to 
the credit of that account is 
not thereby increased above a 
maximum of £5 million, plus 
such additional sum as may 
be determined by the con- 
tracting governments in the 
light of the estimated balance 
of payments between the 
sterling area and Switzerland, 
or 


(b) if the balance standing in 
the credit of the National 
Bank of Switzerland’s No. 
1 account with the Bank 
of England amounts to £5 
million, plus the addition- 
al sum referred to in sub- 
paragraph (a) above, against 
gold to be set aside in the 
name of the National Bank of 
Switzerland at the Bank of 
England, London. 


(3) The National Bank of 
Switzerland shall at all times 
maintain on their No. 1 Account 
with the Bank of England a mini- 
mum balance, the amount of which 
shall be determined in agreement 
with the Bank of England. 


(4) The Bank of England shall 
at all times maintain on their 
No. 1 Account with the National 
Bank of Switzerland a minimum 
balance, the amount of which 
shall be determined in agreement 
with the National Bank of Switz- 
erland. 


Article 3 


(1) The Bank of England shall 
have the right at any time to sell 
to the National Bank of Switzer- 
land against all or part of the 
sterling balances held by that 
bank, either Swiss francs at the 
official rate or gold to be set 
aside at the Bank of England in 
London. 

2. The National Bank of Switz- 
erland shall have the right at any 
time to sell to the Bank of 
England, against all or part of the 
Swiss franc balances held by that 
bank, either sterling at the offi- 
cial rate or gold to be set aside 
at the National Bank of Switzer- 
jand in Berne. 


Article 4 


(1) Gold set aside in Berne in 
accordance with the provisions of 
Articles 2 and 3 of this agreement 
shall be at the Bank of England’s 
free disposal and may be ex- 


ported. 

(2) Gold set aside in London in 
accordance with the provisions of 
Articles 2 and 3 of this agreement 
shall be at the National Bank of 
Switzerland’s free disposal and 
may be exported. 


Article 5 


(1) Subject to the provisions of 
Article 2 of this agreement, the 
Government of the United King- 
dom shall not restrict the avail- 
ability of sterling at the disposal 
of residents of Switzerland for 
making— 





(a) transfers to other residents 
of Switzerland; 


(b) payments to residents of 
sterling area; or 

(c) transfers to residents of 
countries outside Switzerland 
and the sterling area to the 
extent to which these may be 
authorized by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom 
under the arrangements con- 
templated in Article 9 (3) 
hereof. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of 
Article 2 of this agreement, the 
Swiss Government shall not re- 
strict the availability of Swiss 
francs at the disposal of residents 
of the sterling area for making— 


(a) transfers to other residents 
of the sterling area; 


(b) payments to residents of 
Switzerland; or 


(c) transfers to residents of 
countries outside the sterling 
area and Switzerland to the 
extent to which these may be 
authorized by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment under the arrange- 
ments contemplated in Article 
9 (3) hereof. 


Article 6 


To the extent to which the Na- 
tional Bank of Switzerland re- 
quires sterling area currencies, 
other than sterling, for the pur- 
pose of providing for payments in 
the countries which such curren- 
cies are legal tender, the National 
Bank of Switzerland shall pur- 
chase them through the Bank of 
England against payment in sterl- 
ing. 


Article 7 


The two Contracting Govern- 
ments shall cooperate with a view 
to assisting each other in keeping 
capital transactions within the 
scope of their respective policies, 
and in particular with a view to 
preventing transfers between the 
sterling area and Switzerland 
which do not serve direct and 
useful economic or commercial 
purposes. 


Article 8 


Any sterling held by the Na- 
tional Bank of Switzerland shall 
be held and invested only as may 
be agreed by the Bank of England, 
and any Swiss francs held by the 
Bank of England shall be held and 
invested only as may be agreed 
by the National Bank of Switzer- 
land. 


Article 9 


(1) If the two Contracting Gov- 
ernments adhere to a_ general 
international monetary agreement 
or if either government changes 
its monetary policy in such a way 
that the provisions of the present 
agreement would be affected, the 
two governments shall review the 
agreement with a view to making 
any amendments that may be re- 
quired. In any event, they agree 
to meet for the purpose of making 
such a review not later than 12 
months after the date of the com- 
ing into force of the present agree- 
ment. 


(2) While the present agree- 
ment remains in force the Con- 
tracting Governments shall co- 
operate to apply it with the neces- 
sary flexibility according to cir- 
cumstances. The Bank of England 
and the National Bank of Switzer- 
land, as agents of their respective 
governments, will maintain con- 
tact on all technical questions 
arising out of the agreement. 

(3) As opportunity offers, the 
Contracting Governments shall 
seek with the consent of the other 
interested parties— 

(a) to make Swiss francs at the 
disposal of residents of the 
sterling area and sterling at 
the disposal of residents of 
Switzerland available for pay- 
ments of a current nature to 


the sterling area and Switzer- 
land; and 

(b) to enable residents of coun- 
tries outside the sterling area 
and Switzerland to use sterl- 
ing at their disposal to make 
payments of a current nature 
to residents of Switzerland, 
and to use Swiss francs at 
their disposal to make pay- 
ments of a current nature to 
residents of the sterling area. 


(4) Notwithstanding that each 
of the Contracting Governments 
shall be alone responsible for its 
monetary relations with third par- 
ties, they shall maintain contact 
wherever the monetary relations 
of the one offect the interests of 
the other. 


Article 10 


(1) For the purpose of the pres- 
ent agreement the expression “the 
sterling area’ shall have the 
meaning from time to time as- 
signed to it by the exchange con- 
trol regulations in force in the 
United Kingdom; and the expres- 
sion “Switzerland” shall mean the 
Swiss Confederation and the Prin- 
cipality of Liechtenstein. 


(2) Transactions between the 
Bank of England and the National 
Bank of Switzerland are to be 
considered as transactions be- 
tween the sterling area and Switz- 
erland. 


(3) Transactions entered into 
by the government of any terri- 
tory within the sterling area or by 
the Swiss Government are to be 
considered as transactions entered 
into by a resident of that area or 
of Switzerland, respectively. 


Article 11 


The present agreement, which 
shall be subject to review and 
adjustment after mutual consul- 
tation, shall come into force on 
the day of its signature. At any 
time thereafter either Contracting 
Government may give notice to 
the other of its intention to 
terminate the agreement and the 
agreement shall cease to have ef- 
fect three months after the date of 
such notice. It shall terminate 
three years after the date of its 
coming into force, unless the 
Contracting Governments agree 
otherwise. 


In witness whereof, the under- 
signed, being duly authorized 
by their respective governments, 
have signed the present agree- 
ment and have affixed thereto 
their seals. 


Done in duplicate in London, 
this 12th day of March, 1946, in 
English and French, both texts 
being equally authoritative. 


(L.S.) ERNEST BEVIN 
(L.S.) PAUL RUEGGER 


Hospital Bill Signed 


In spite of provisions which he 
said “I consider objectionable,” 
President Truman on Aug. 13 
signed legislation setting up a $1,- 
125,000,000 five-year hospital con- 
struction program. Authorizing 
the Government to pay one-third 
of the cost of building or equip- 
ping new hospitals, the Govern- 
ment’s share of the aggregate to 
be $375,000,000 and the sponsors 
the remaining $750,000,000, the 
measure, Mr. Truman declared, 
“lays a groundwork for providing 
more and better medical care Sr 
the people of our country.” Spon- 
sors under the program, Associ- 
ated Press Washington advices 
stated, may be state, city or other 
public governmental agencies or 
private non-profit hospitals. It is 
added that states will share in the 


fund on the basis of their needs, 
which will be ascertained through 
the ratio their per capita income 
bears to the national average. 
Other factors bearing on the de- 
termination of need will be pop- 











residents of countries outside 


ulation and value of products. 





stopped growing,” the committee 
observes at the outset. “The most 
persisent and most significant ele- 
ment of the counry’s history has 
been economic and social prog- 
ress, resulting in a standard of 
living which, despite wars, de- 
pressions and natural disasters has 
constantly risen... . 

“It is not likely that long-term 
economic upward trends of the 
past will be wholly reversed, but 
they may be interrupted, by fail- 
ure to solve the problems of in- 
flation on the one hand and post- 
war unemployment on the other. 
The most serious interruption that 
might develop would result from 
inability to so adjust cost-price 
relationships as not to weaken the 
spirit of private enterprise, the 
vital force behind this country’s 
progress. ... 

“Throughout American history, 
transportation development has 
kept pace with, and even outrun, 
the increase in population, the 
settlement of unoccupied lands, 
and the growth of agricultural 
and industrial production. This 
is one of the foundation stones of 
progress in the United States. 

“The war strikingly demon- 
strated the essentiality of the rail- 
roads. They are no less essential 
in times of peace, not only as 
service agents of agriculture and 
industry, but also as _ potential 
arms of national preparedness.” 


Nevertheless, the committee 
points out, “many uncertainties 
lie ahead of the railroads”—not 
only the uncertainties which face 
all industry, and the “special 
questions which transportation 
must resolve,” but particular 
problems of railroads which “in- 
volve competition, public aids to 
competing forms of transportation, 
and quality of treatment as to 
regulation, investment, and taxa- 
tion.” 

With “more nearly equal public 
treatment of all forms of trans- 
portation,” the committee con- 


Economic and 
Transportation Trends 


(Continued from page 1020) 


All-Agency Railroad Railroad 

Ton-Miles Proportion Ton-Miles 
Year (Billions) (Percent) (Billions) 
1940____ 607 62 378 
1947____ 713 65 463 
1948____ 756 64 484 
1949____ 788 63 496 
1950._. 811 62 503 


This prospective total ton-mile« 
age of traffic for the railroads, 
the committee points out, is below 
the record totals of the war years, 
when railroads were handling 
more than two-thirds of a much 
larger total traffic, but is some- 
what greater than the prewar 
peak of 453 billion ton-miles 
reached in 1929. The annual aver- 
age for the years 1947-50, some 
48612 billion ton-miles, is not far 
from the 481 billion of 1941, 

Passenger traffic prospects for 


the same years are estimated by 
the committee as follows: 


All-Agency Railroad Railroad 
Passenger- Propor- Passengere 
Miles tion Miles 

Year (Billions ) (Percent) (Billions) 
Secu Oe 62 23.8 
) a 62 50.0 
1948.... 65.0 61 40.0 
1949_... 60.0 60 36.0 
1950__._. 58.0 60 35.0 


This prospective total of rail- 
road passenger traffic is much be- 
low that of the war years, or even 
the prewar peak attained in 1920, 
but is greater than in any year 
from 1927 to 1941, and greater 
than the 1941 level of 29% billion 
passenger-miles. 

The committee couples its esti- 
mates of railroad traffic for the 
years 1947 to 1950 with the warn- 
ing that they are necessarily spec- 
ulative in character, and subject 
| to a considerable margin of error, 
perhaps as much as 10% on the 
Side of either over-or-underesti- 
mate. 


From its analysis of railroad 
traffic prospects, the committee 
concludes that, on the basis of 
freight rates and passenger fares 
in effect at the beginning of 1946, 
the aggregate annual operating 
revenue of the railroads in 1950 





cludes, “traffic would find its 
proper levels, and flow naturally 
and almost inevitably to that 
agency of transport offering the 
most satisfactory service at the 
lowest real cost. 


“If this be done, progressive 
and aggressive railroads will ob- 
tain their due proportion of the 
total traffic, and will continue to 
play their indispensable part, as 
private enterprises, in meeting the 
transportation needs of the na- 
tion. . . . Under such conditions, 
the railroad industry can be as- 
sured of investment of private 
capital necessary to supply the 
type of effective rail transporta- 
tion service which, as the war has 
so strikingly demonstrated, is an 
economic ‘must’ in the public in- 
terest, both now and in the years 
to come.” 


Railroad Prospects 


Considering broadly the general 
economic background against 
which transportation and railroad 
prospects must be considered, the 
committee develops an approxli- 
mate index of productive output 
of the country as a whole in the 
next few years, taking 1940 pro- 
duction as 100. It next translates 
these production prospects into 
total ton-miles of freight handled 
by all agencies of transport. These 
two indexes are as follows: 


Production Ton-mile 
Year Index Index 
SEES TRE Sea 100.0 100.0 
BE ics spscvanbactmens 111.9 117.5 
, ESE SR rie nee e 4 118.6 124.5 
BNE a: cntasgndaewioens 123.7 129.9 
, SESS SS 127.2 133.6 


The committee then calculates 
the total ton-mileage of freight, 
in billions, corresponding to its 
ton-mile index. Having in mind 
the special uncertainties facing 
railroads, the committee also esti- 
mates the railroad proportion of 
the total freight traffic. These 





‘calculations are as follows: 





would be no more than $6 billion. 
| “Total operating revenues of $6 
billion per year,’ the committee 
| observes, “with existing wage 
rates, prices of material, and rates 
of taxation, would probably meet 
operating costs, taxes, interest, 
and other charges. It would not, 
however, leave a margin sufficient 
to maintain railroad credit at 
levels that would be to the best 
interest of railroad progress or of 
the public in general.” 

This calculation, it will be 
noted, was made on the basis of 
operating conditions as of the end 
of the year 1945, and takes no ac~ 
count of increases in wages and 
prices already made in 1946, nor 
of future increases, These in- 
creases sharpen the point of the 
committee’s concluding statement 
that “the problem confronting the 
railroads is either to increase 
their traffic to greater volumes 
than here suggested, or to insti- 
tute further substantial economies 
in operation, or to raise their own 
prices for services rendered.” 


NAM Head Praises 


Truman Economy Order 


Robert R. Wason, President of 
the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, made a statement on 
Aug. 2 in which he expressed 
gratification of the directive is- 
sued by President Truman to Fed- 
eral departments and agencies to 
reduce expenditures as a means 
of combating inflation. “In using 
the words, ‘one of the most effec- 
tive means’ of reducing inflation- 
ary pressures ‘is to reduce Federa} 
expenditures,’” Mr. Wason de- 
clared, according to advices to the 
New York “Times,” “the Presi- 
dent now forcefully, and we hope 
effectively, has come to grips with 
what NAM and other organiza~ 
tions have been emphasizing for 
months.” 
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The Pathology of Inflation 


(Continued from page 1008) 


Treasury in 1937, and the raising 
of member bank required re- 
serves from 13% to 26%, in order 
to save us from an anticipated in- 
flation, and which, instead, threw 
us back into the depths of the 
depression, will not be forgotten. 
It leaves us with the feeling that 
neither the Treasury nor the 
Federal Reserve Board yet know 
enough about inflation. to. be 
trusted with remedial measures in 
which the cure may turn out to 
be worse than the disease. 


The belief among economists 
that an excess of money available 
for the purchase of scarce goods 
is the cause of inflation is well- 
nigh universal. The belief prob- 
ably has its origin in the fact that 
an inflation of prices often fol- 
lowed a large influx of gold from 
other countries, such, for instance, 
as that which was brought to 
Spain from Mexico in the 16th 
century, and that which followed 
the introduction of the cyanide 
process for the extraction of gold 
from low-grade ores. In most 
cases of this kind, however, in- 
flation of prices is due to the in- 
crease of industrial activity 
brought about by the arrival of 
much-needed money. Under such 
conditions it was the competition 
for skilled workers and the higher 
costs of production due to the hir- 
ing of unskilled men that brought 
about the inflation of prices. 


Without money and the credit 
based upon it there can be no ex- 
changes, except those of common 
barter. A plethora of money and 
credit, however, cannot, of itself, 
raise prices; it can increase busi- 
ness and industrial activity, but 
without raising wages and profit 
per unit of work it cannot raise 
prices. 


It is essential that the supply of 
money, including its velocity or 
frequency of exchange, and that 
embraces bank credit, should be 
ample for all exchanges. Any 
money in excess of that amount 
can not enter jnto circulation; it 
can only lie inert as required re- 
serve and excess reserves, in the 
Federal Reserve Banks, earning 
no interest. Regardless of what is 
on every tongue at the present 
time to the contrary, excess 
money does not produce inflation. 
The sooner that specter, as regards 
its inflationary proclivity, is laid, 
the sooner will banking, and, in- 
deed, the political economy of na- 
tions, be freed from an incubus 
that has shackled them for many 
generations. 


Then, what is it that produces 
inflation? To produce inflation 
money must have entered into 
circulation. But there is only one 
way in which money can enter 
into circulation and that way is 
through “the wages group of 
costs,” or, if we interpret wages 
_ as we should, through “wages.” 

Primarily the word “wages”’ 
applies to the remuneration of an 
employee. Wages, however, may 
properly be considered as a 
generic term, and we may adopt 
the meaning attached to it'in early 
times. Towards the end of the 
dark ages Wyclif said “The wagis 
of synne is deth,” and, later, wages 
signified “a payment for the use 
or possession of property.” 

Capital expenditures may all 
be reduced to terms of wages. The 
so-called employee exchanges his 
services and perhaps the use of 
his tools for the capital of an em- 
ployer, paid out as wages. The 
employee expends his wages—his 
capital, on such things as food, 
clothing, education, recreation, 
and rent for housing, etc., that is, 
for sustenance, which, as raw 
material, is transformed into 
energy and experience. He may 
also invest a certain amount in 


tools, etc. The unexpended bal- 
ance is profit. But the wages re- 
ceived by the employee are mere- 





ly a return of his revolving capi- 
tal. 


It is much the same in the case 
of the employer. The exchange 
of a manufactured product for 
money is a return of the revolving 
capital of the manufacturer. It is, 
indeed, his wages, and it is 
equivalent to all the costs of 
manufacturing, including profit. 
It includes the raw material that 
has' entered into his product, and 
that raw material in turn has cost 
wages and profit of another pro- 
ducer. It includes interest on 
borrowed money, which is just 
wages paid to a lender for the use 
of his money. Taxes are wages 
paid, e. g. to the government or 
other authority for general serv- 
ices which they supply. Rents 
are wages for the use of land and 
property. Profits are part of the 
wages for the use of capital, men- 
tal and physical. Depreciation 
and similar charges are included 
in revolving capital as wages for 
the wearing-out of property which 
must be replaced. The consumer 
of the manufactured product is, 
it may be said, paying wages for 





the use of, or the loss of, the 
manufacturer’s fixed capital. 


Every expense connected with | 
the conduct of any productive | 
business, including the produc- | 
tion of all raw material, may, 
therefore, be represented by 
wages, or collectively by “the 
wages group of costs.” As every | 
expense connected with the pro- | 
duction and distribution of any- | 
thing is included in the selling | 
price, it follows that, provided the 
product has not been sold below 
cost, wages and prices must be 
the same. If the cost of produc- | 
tion remains the same and the) 
price rises, it can be due only to 
increased profit; but profit is 


j 


wages, and, therefore, prices and | 


wages are still the same. 
During the recent General Mo- 


tors Corporation strike, it was as- | 


serted by the strikers that a 30% 
rise in wages would raise the 
price of a car by a very much 
smaller percentage. It is ap- 
parent that no allowance was| 
made for a correspondingly large | 
increase in the wages_ which | 
would in justice have to be paid | 
to the workers producing the raw | 
material, If this were done, only | 
that small part of the cost of raw | 
materials which is under the'| 
heading of interest and rent and | 
which would probably not be| 
raised, could be counted upon to | 
give a lower price, and as the cost 
of the finished product is made- 
up of wages, the raised price of 
the car would be the same as the | 
raised wages with a deduction of | 
interest, etc., which was not raised 
and which would be compara- | 
tively insignificant. Enough has | 
been said to show that wages and 
prices are exactly the same ex- | 
cept when a product is sold under 
cost. 


The accepted but nevertheless 
fallacious economic principle that 
a rise in prices precedes a rise in 
wages, except under special cir- 
cumstances, has, demoralized the 
relations between capital and la- 
bor for a long time, for labor 
unions are not slow in using this 
argument to their advantage in 
their constant endeavor to raise 
wages. That raised wages can 
not be otherwise than concurrent 
with a rise in prices is evident 
when we _ distinguish betweén 
wages and wages-rates; it is very 
simple if we add “per unit of 
work.” If a workman does half 
the amount of work for the same 
wage, the price will certainly rise 
above the wages-rate. If we, 
however, take the total wages for 
a given amount of work, wages— 
not wages-rates—will be the same 
as prices. The misunderstanding 
has been due to defective reason- 
ing ability on the part of statis- 
ticians. 


|about by rising wages, is much 





Wages are paid to a worker for 


a certain output of work. If he 
fails to deliver that output, the 
cost of production at once rises 
and the employer must either suf- 
fer the loss. due to the worker’s 
inexperience and inefficiency or 
raise the price. In boom times, 
when employment is good, there is 
great competition for workers. In- 
efficient men who are normally 
out of work are employed at 
standard wages, and as they are 
inefficient the cost of production 
must rise. To save himself from 
loss the employer must raise the 
price of the product. And so 
price rises have the appearance 
of preceding wage rises. But price 
rises do not precede wage rates 
per unit of work done. They are 
exactly concurrent if other factors 
remain the same. 


From what has already been 
said, it follows that money can 
enter into circulation in only one 
way—through the wages group of 
costs, that is, through wages, and, 
further, that prices are the equiv- 
alent of wages. No matter how 


it is paid by the purchasers, and 
it lowers their standard of living 
by that amount, for if the wages 
of the purchasers are not also 
raised they will buy that much 
less of other goods, thus disem- 
ploying workers who would have 
made that amount of goods, until 
they can find other employment. 
It is quite likely that the profiteer 
may furnish that employment in 
utilizing his profits in further pro- 
duction, but as the disemployed 
workers were not his employees, 
such employment would probably 
be not only in a distant locality 
but of a different kind and quite 
unsuited to the disemployed work- 
ers. 


It will be evident that if one 
class of worker receives higher 
wages for the same amount of 
work, the increment is paid first 


then, in addition to that, through 
his having been deprived of that 
amount of purchasing power, the 
employment of others and still 
others will be unbalanced. The 
standard of living of these who 
receive higher wages rises at the 
expense of others whose standard 





much excess money may be avail- 
able for circulation it cannot en- | 
ter either of these except in one 
way—that is wages. 


Inflation of prices is brought 
about in two ways: (1)by compe- 
tition for scarce goods at a time 
when there is plenty of money 
with which to buy them; (2) by 
raising wages. The first implies 
that wages have not been raised 
and therefore the increase in 
prices must have been caused by 
giving a higher profit to the pro- 
ducer. The second type, brought 





more dangerous than the first. 
Indeed, other things remaining | 
the same, the first type can raise | 
prices only in as far as it raises | 
profits, and if profits are taken 
as an equivalent of wages, spiral- 


| ing inflation can be produced only 


in that proportion represented by 
profit to total wages. It is not a 


| dangerous type, for as the price of 


a commodity rises it issues an in- 


vitation to other producers to com- | 
pete in the market, and as pro-| 


duction grows prices, if not in- 
terfered with by other agencies, 
will fall. Inflation brought about | 
by rising wages is, on the other | 
hand, very dangerous; it is the} 
primary cause of spiraling infla- | 
tion. 

Hitherto no distinction has been | 
made between these two types of | 
inflation. The remedy or preven- | 
tive which has been in use, tenta- | 


tively, for many years applies only 


indirectly to either of them and |} 
is more applicable to the innocuous | 
type than to the more dangerous | 
type. The preventive favored by 
the Board of the Federal Reserve 
System is that of limiting the 
amount of money capable of being 
placed in circulation. This pre- | 
cautionary remedy is aimed at the 
effect rather than the cause; it is 
suicidal inasmuch as it obstructs 
both industry ard commerce so 
much that they cannot survive the 
ordeal. The cure is not in the 
hands of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The cause is rising wages, 
and the cure, and with it the 
welfare of the United States, 
should lie in the hands of the 
Congress. 


It is not difficult to understand 
how spiraling inflation takes 
place. Wages and the cost of 
production are the same thing. 
Aggregate wages and aggregate 
prices rise equally. Every penny 
paid as wages becomes prices. The 
price of a finished article is the 
same as the wages used in making 
the raw material added to the 
wages expended in finishing the 
article, provided neither of them 
is sold under cost. If the price 
of the article is then raised, it 
means that the amount of profit 
has been raised, but profit is 
wages of the manufacturer. 


If the profit of a manufacturer 


| 


| rical progression. 
'the gold and other backing of the 


is lowered. 


But those whose standard of 
living is lowered are not going to 
submit tamely. They are not long 
in demanding higher wages in 
order that they also may lead 
their previous more abundant life. 
That, however, only makes mat- 
ters worse, for aggregate prices 
must rise by exactly the increased 
amount of their wages. And so is 
begun the ascent of the conical 
spiral of inflation which only the 
most heroic measures can stop. 
When aggregate wages double, it 
takes $2 to buy that which previ- 
ously cost $1; a $25 war bond at 
maturity will buy only half that 
amount of commodities. 


In 1945 the gold backing of the 
| dollar was reduced from 40% to 
| 25%, and the “required reserve” 
| against deposits in the Federal Re- 
serve member banks was also re- 
| duced from 35% to 25% in order 
| to provide more money; so we are 
really ascending the vicious in- 
flati@h spiral, and the higher we 
go the faster we go—in geomet- 
If it continues, 


dollar will become insignificant 
and the mad whirl will continue 
until, near the end, it is limited 
only by the speed at which the 
printing presses can turn out fiat 
paper money. 

With the data we now have be- 
fore us, what can we do? Our 
hope hangs upon our systematized 
knowledge of the causes of infla- 
tion. Armed with that knowledge 
it should not be beyond us to find 
a remedy. During the war, prices 
have been held down by ceilings, 
but wages have been forced up. 
Under such conditions the pro- 


| duction of the goods limited by 


ceilings cannot continue, for as 
soon as profit ceases production 
will come to a stop. It is held 
by some that in time, with greater 
production and greater productiv- 
ity per man, prices will come 
down. That, however, is more 
than we have a right to expect, 
until we have some evidence of 
greater productivity. 


Certain classes of workers have 
selfishly forced up wages at the 
expense of similarly skilled and 
able workers whose wages have 
not been raised. It would, there- 
fore, be unfair to freeze all wages 
at the present level. In common 
decency and justice the best plan 
would be to raise the wages of 
all those whose wages have not 
already been raised, let us suggest 
20%, and freeze all other wages 
and profits. Strikes would have 
to be banned under a heavy 
penalty. Prices would rise to the 
level of wages, but it would stop 
the inflation spiral. 

It may be asked: well, why not 
let all prices rise? The answer is 


that our prices are finally fixed 





has been raised, let us say $10,000, 


by the action of other economic 


by the purchaser of that work and | 


forces.. If we allow our prices to 
rise we must pay for it with a 
period of depression. It is alse 
not sufficiently realized in the 
United States that we are so de- 
pendent on our exports for full 
employment that we cannot allow 
our costs to advance to the point 
at which our competitive prices 
are beyond the reach of foreign 
buyers. 

It is imperative that our prices, 
or to use another word, our 
wages, must be kept low, for the 
reason that in our highly mech- 
anized American industry one 
worker produces more in the ag- 
gregate than one worker and his 
dependents can consume. The 
prosperity of our country thus 
depends upon the exportation, 
small as it is, of the surplus pro- 
duction. If our wages, that is our 
price, is higher than that of our 
foreign competitors, or if the im- 
porter is too poverty-stricken te 
pay the price, our workers, whe 
produced the surplus, will be dis- 
employed, and that disemploy- 
ment will to a certain extent be 
cumulative. 


Wages in terms of gold and unit 
productivity must not be greater 
than those of other competing 
countries, especially those for ex- 
port; otherwise our exports will 
have to be sustained by subsidies 
at the expense of domestic pro- 
duction. The cry that has served 
so long, that higher wages enable 
us to buy more of the goods we 
produce, is absurd when we real- 
ize that wages and prices are syn- 
onymous. We should, indeed, be 
just as well off with wages of 
$1 a day and correspondingly low 
prices as we would be with $10 
a day, except that if our prices 
in terms of gold are lower than 
those of our competitors we should 
have to pay more for our imports, 
and to that small extent both 
wages and prices would have te 
be raised to maintain the same 
standard of living. 

If we are to maintain our pre- 
dominance among the nations, the 
distribution of rewards for work 














must take first place. Wages of 
any kind must not be raised with- 
out knowing the source from 
which the increase is to come. 
Disregard of this principle has 
already lowered the standard of 
living of those groups whose 
wages have not been raised and, 
naturally, they also demand higher 
wages for the same amount of 
work to restore that standard. 
That, however, reduces the new 
standard of those whose wages 
were first raised and the demand 
for more wages continues. Wages 
double and double, and the value 
of money (wages) halves and 
halves. Money becomes too scarce 
for the demand, and if that de- 
mand is not met disastrous un-— 
employment will follow. And se 
it may go on until our war bonds 
—the hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars we spent in prosecuting the 
war become valueless and are 
wiped out. 

The limitation of wages strike 
at the principle of collective bar- 
gaining. But why should we have 
collective bargaining and, indeed, 
why should we have labor unions? 
The conservation of the rights of 
labor is a function of the Con- 


gress. The members of Congress 
are delegating a burdensome, 
troublesome duty to labor leaders 
who are now beyond their control 
and whose living depends upon 
their ability to force ever higher 
wages, selfishly, at the expense of 
every other class. However much 
these leaders may be convinced 
that their claims are honest and 
equitable, it cannot be denied that 
they have unwittingly placed us 
on the conical inflation spiral 
which, unless stopped with drastic 
measures at once, will be beyond 
our control and will lead us le 
an appalling disaster. 
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(Continued from page 1011) 
against the tragedy ot inflation,” 
he asserted, adding: 

“We hope that labor leaders will 
use wisely their new-found power, 
restraining any impulse to get 
theirs while the getting is good— 
wale the country is hungry for 
the things our factories are now 
turning out at record rate. 

*We hope that industry and 
farmers will use wisely their in 
creasing freedom from controls, 
restraining any impulse to obtain 
more than a fair profit or to with- 
hold goods in the hope for more 
profit. 

“And we hope that consumers 
will use wisely their vastly in- 
creased purchasing power, re- 
straining any impulse to buy more 
than each really needs. 

“We hope that labor will re— 
strain any impulse to advance its 
interests against the interests of 
the country.” 

The text of the Board’s decision, 
as reported by the Associated 
Press follows: 


DETERMINATIONS OF PRICE 
DECONTROL BOARD 


The Price Control Extension 
Act of 1946 was approved by the 
President on July 25. It extended 
the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, which had expired on 
June 30, 1946. In extending the 
Emergency Price Control Act and 
reviving regulations and orders 
thereunder, the Price Control Ex- 
tension Act left certain food and 
feed commodities free from price 
controls. 

It provided that the question of 
whether price controls should or 
should not be re-established for 
these commodities should be de- 
termined by an _ independent 
agency, the Price Decontrol Board, 
on or before Aug. 20, 1946, in ac— 
cordance with certain standards 
set forth in the act. 

The Price Decontrol Board has 
made its determinations in this 
matter and has filed with the Fed-— 
eral Register its directive contain— 
ing these determinations. The 
purpose of this statement is to set 
forth the reasons which governed 
the board in reaching such deter- 
minations. 

The determinations of the board 
and the reasons therefor were ar- 
rived at unanimously and this 
statement is the joint expression 
of opinion of the three board 
members. 


A, STATUTORY PROVISIONS 

Paragraph 1A (E) (8) was in-— 
serted into Title 1 of the Emer-— 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, 


by the Price Control Extension | 


Act of 1946. Subparagraph (A) in 
this paragraph provides that no 
regulations under the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 or un- 


der the Stabilization Act of 1942) 


shall be applicable prior to Aug. 
21, 1946, to the agricultural com- 
modities, food and feed products 
listed in Subparagraph (A). 

Subparagraph (B) requires the 
Price Decontrol Board to direct 
any of these commodities shall re— 
main free from price controls 
after Aug. 20, 1946, unless it finds 
all “d the following conditions to 
exist: 


(1) That the price of such com-— 
modity has risen unreasonably 
above a price equal to the lawful 
maximum price in effect on June 
30, 1946, plus the amount per unit 
of any subsidy payable with re- 
ae thereto as of June 20, 1946, 
an 


(II) That such commodity is in 
short supply and that its regula- 
tion is practicable and enforce- 
able, and 

(III) That the public interest 
will be served by such regulation. 
Any commodity which continues 
free from regulation by virtue of 
a direction of the board issued on 
or before Aug. 20 may at any sub-— 
sequent time, be returned to con-— 
trol by direction of the board if 
the board finds the necessary con-— 
ditions to exist. Paragraph 9 of 





ae oes 





Subsection 1A (E) empowers the 
Price Decontrol Board to deter-— 
mine whether any subsidy is to be 
re-established in whole or in part 
for any of the commodities listed 
in Subparagraph (8) (A). 

These statutory provisions are 
set forth in Footnote 1 below. 


B. INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
TO THE BOARD 


Subparagraph (B),quoted above, 
provides that the board shall 
make its determination “after due 
notice of a public hearing and full 
opportunity for representatives of 
affected industries and consum.- 
ers to present their views orally 
or in writing.” 

The board issued and released 
its notice of public hearing on 
Aug. 2, 1946. The notice provided 
that the public hearing would 
start on Aug. 12, 1946, and would 
be in four main parts, as follows: 

I (A) Grains for which stand- 
ards have been established under 
the United States Grain Standards 
Act, as amended. These grains 
are: wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
grain sorghums, flax seed, mixed 
grain. Aug. 12, ’46. 

(B) Livestock feed, or poultry 
feed, processed, or manufactured 
in whole, or in substantial part, 
from these grains. 

II Livestock and food, or feed 
products, processed, or manufac- 
tured in whole, or in substantial 
part, from livestock. Aug. 13, 46. 

III Cottonseed and soybeans, 
and food, or feed products, proc— 
essed or manufactured in whole, 
or in substantial part, frmo cot 
tonseed and soybeans. Aug. 14, 
46. 

IV. Milk, and food or feed prod-— 
ucts, processed or manufactured 
in whole, or in substantial part, 
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from milk. Aug. 15, ’46. 

The notice provided that all in- 
terested persons and groups, in- 
cluding representatives of affected 
industries and representatives of 
consumers, would be given an op- 
portunity to present views and 
economic or other data by filing 
written stateménts, ande supple— 
mentary statements by way of re- 
buttal. The board received a total 
of 104 written statements. 


Oral presentations were made at 
the hearing by all the organiza— 
tions and groups that requested 
time to be heard. In addition, in 
time available on each day, the 
board invited members of the pub 
lic who were not scheduled to be 
heard to present their views. One 
hundred and eleven persons ap 
peared before the board and made 
oral presentations, representing in 
the aggregate a greater number of 
organizations. 

The record of this hearing is 
available for inspection at the of 
fice of the board and consists of 
the written statements filed and 
the transcript of the oral presen- 
tations. 
| Views were heard from various 
sources: representatives of affect 
ed industries, including producers 
and processors of raw commodi 
ties, wholesale distributors and re 
tailers, state officials, representa 
tives of labor unions and consum-— 
ers’ representatives. 

The board, in addition, received 
data and facts from various agen-— 
cies of the United States Govern- 
ment, including the Department 
of State, the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of Labor 
and the Office of Price Adminis— 
tration. 

C. COMMODITIES 

The statute directs the board to 
determine whether “any com-— 
modity listed in Subparagraph 
(A)” shall continue free from reg- 
ulation. The board is well aware 
that the term commodity may be 
given a wide variety of meanings. 
The Congress, in considering vari- 
ous decontrol amendments offered 
curing the course of enacting the 
Price Control Extension Act, 
treated broad groups of commodi- 
ties as a single commodity. Sub- 
paragraph (A) lists similar broad 
groups and the board has as- 








sumed that the Congress expected 
that it generally would consider 
each group listed as a single com- 
modity. 

The board’s treatment of each 
of these groups as a single com-— 
modity for purposes of this Aug. 
20 determination of recontrol or 
decontrol gives recognition to the 
close interrelationship of sources 
of supply, prices, and uses be- 
tween the different elements in 
each group. Moreover, the board 
has deemed it impracticable to 
undertake any extensive and sep— 
arate examination into the nu-— 


merous individual elements which 
exist within each commodity 
group. 


For these reasons the board has 
generally treated each of the 
groups listed in the statute as a 
single commodity. This decision, 
however, did not preclude the 
board from giving consideration 
to a separate commodity within 
any group where facts sharply dif-— 
ferentiated the commodity from 
the remainder of the group and 
where considerations compelling 
different and separable treatment 
for the commodity were brought 
to the board’s attention. 


For instance, in the case of 
grains, the board has treated flax— 
seed and by-product feeds as sep-— 
arate from the remainder of the 
grain group. In this instance, con- 
ditions of supply, prices and spec- 
ialized use made it necessary for 
the board to give to flaxseed and 
by-product feeds separate consid- 


eration. 
D. GRAINS 


This commodity group is defined 
as “grains for which standards 
have been established under the 
United States Uniform Grain 
Standards Act, as amended, or any 
livestock or poultry feed proc-— 
essed or manufactured in while or 
substantial part therefrom.” The 
grains included under this defini- 
tion are wheat, rye, corn, oats, 
feed oats, mixed feed oats, barley, 
grain sorghums, and flaxseed 
(soybeans were included with cot— 
tonseed in a separate commodity 
group). The major’ processed 
products included are carbohy- 
drate feeds and by-product pro-— 
tien feeds. 

As already indicated the board 
has considered flaxseed and the 
by-product feeds separate from 
other grains and whole grain 
feeds in this group. 

The board has determined that 
flaxseed and the by-product feeds 
processed in whole or substantial 
part from grains in this group 
shall be subject to price controls. 
No subsidies were in effect on 
June 29, 1946, with respect to flax— 
seed and by-product feeds, and 
none have been prescribed by the 
board. 

The board has directed that 
wheat, rye, corn, oats, feed oats, 
mixed feed oats, barley and grain 
sorghums, and any livestock or 
poultry fee processed or manu-— 
factured entirely from any one or 
more of these whole grains shall 
not be regulated. 

1. The grains other than flax- 
seed. 

The board has directed that the 
grains and grain feeds listed in 
the preceding paragraph remain 
free from price control because it 
has failed to find that the public 
interest would be served by their 
Se pease It reasons are three— 
old. 


First, the estimated supply of 
these grains after the harvest of 
the current record corn and wheat 
crops appears to be adequate to 
meet the estimated demand. If 
these estimates prove correct, 
these grains would be removed 
from price controls shortly after 
harvest, as being no longer in 
short supply. (See Footnote 2.) 


The Department of Agriculture 
presently estimates the domestic 
supply of corn this year at ap~- 
proximately 3,671,000,000 bushels, 
50,000,000 bushels more than were 


bushels better than the 1937-41 
average. Taking the four feed 
grains—corn, oats, barley and 
sorghum grains, the department 
estimates a total supply of 140,— 
800,000 tons, almost equal to the 
previous record year, 1942 and 
16,800,000 tons better than the 
1938-1942 average. With an indi- 
cated decrease of 5% in the num- 
ber of grain-consuming animal 
units this year from the previous 
year, the Department expects the 
supply of feed per animal unit 
during the coming year to be 8% 
larger than last year. 

This estimate of prospective 
long supply is corroborated by the 
price behavior of the commodity 
markets. For example: The price 
of furtes for corn, oats and bar 
ley for December delivery has 
dropped below the June 30 ceiling 
prices. 

The same considerations apply, 
to a lesser degree, in the case of 
wheat and rye. Wheat, accounting, 
as it does for over 95% of the to 
tal annual tonnage of these two 
food grains, is the determining fac- 
tor. With wheat, as in the case of 
corn, the country has in prospect 
an all-time record crop of 1,160, 
600,000 bushels. Despite this rec 
ord crop, because the carry-over 
from the last season will be the 
lowest since 1937, the total supply 
is lower than last year. 

However, the Department of 
Agriculture estimates that this 
supply will adequately meet our 
domestic food and feed require 
ments, the Government’s export 
program as presently formulated, 
and will, in addition, permit an 
increase toward a more norma! 
carry-over available for nex’ 
year. In view of these estimates 
the board anticipates that the size 
of the current crop coupled with 
current estimates of demand 
would very shortly lead to the re- 
moval of ceilings under the 
statute. 

Second, the maximum prices 
that may be established for these 
grains are required by law to be 
at least as great as parity prices. 
Recent increases in the index of 
prices paid by farmers, which 
governs the determination of par 
ity prices, have raised the legal 
minimum at which price ceilings 
could be established for wheat. 
Similar increases would have to 
be made in the ceilings on some of 
the other grains under consider 
ation. 


Third, though the prices of 
these food and feed grains rose 
sharply and to unreasonable 


levels upon their release from 
controls in July; since early Au 
gust and with the approaching 
harvest season prices have been 
returning rapidly to more reason 
able levels. Thé™following exam-— 
ple will illustrate this trend for 
No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kan- 
sas City. 


Highest 
June 30 Price Recent New 
Ceiling July Quotation Ceiling 
$1.88 5% $2.23 $2.01 $1.97 


In view of these three consid 
erations, the board has been un 
able to find that resumption of 
these controls will serve the pub 
lic interest. It is to be noted, 
however, that should the board’s 
expectations as to price trends, or 
as to the adequacy of the current 
crop prove to be in error, the 
board is authorized on its own ini. 
tiative to reconsider its determin- 
ation and to direct recontrol in ac 
cordance with subparagraph (C). 

2. Flaxseed and by-product 
feeds. 

With respect to flaxseed and by- 
product feeds, the conclusion that 
prices have risen unreasonably 
since June 30, 1946, that the sup-— 
ply is short, that regulation is en- 
forceable and practicable and will 
serve the public interest is sub 
stantiated by information obtained 
at the hearings. Thus, prices for 
linseed meal have increased as 
much as 57%, and prices for glu- 
ten fed have increased as much as 
25%, over June 30, 1946, ceiling 


bridled bidding for the very lim/ 
ited current stocks, 

The conditions dictating recon! 
trol of by-product feeds are elab) 
orated in the section of this opin- 
ion devoted to cottonseed and soy- 
beans. To implement the board’s 
decision that protein feeds be re 
controlled, it is essential that mix 
tures of feeds which contain thes 
by-product feeds be likewise sub 
ject to regulation. Otherwise pro 
teins would readily escape “thd 





trols by being mixed with th 
carbohydrate grain feeds whicl 
the board has directed shall con- 
tinue free from regulation. Ir 
addition, the same factors whick 
make soybean and cottonseed feec 
products eligible for recontrol ap- 
ply with equal force to the by- 
product feeds which fall within 
this grain group. 


E. LIVESTOCK AND FOOD OR 
FEED PRODUCTS 


This commodity is defined as 
“livestock or food or feed prod. 
ucts processed or manufactured ir 
whole or substantial part from 
livestock.” The principal prod- 
ucts are beef, veal, pork, lamb 
mutton, and a great variety o/ 
processed meats, fats, and feec 
products. 

The board has determined that 
this commodity shall be subject tc 
price control and that subsidies ir 
effect prior to June 30 shall be! 
re-established. 

In the public interest there are 
compelling reasons leading to the 
conclusion that unreasonable 
prices in meat should be avoided | 

Meat, according to the Bureau) 
of Labor Statistics, accounts: for! 
19% of the food budget of the! 
moderate income family. Main | 
taining price levels of meat ‘low 
enough to provide an adequate | 
proportion of the total meat sup- 
ply to workers in low-income! 
brackets is important to attain full 
productivity. | 

The board found that meat) 
prices have risen unreasonably 
above June 30 ceilings plus sub- 
sidy. Reports of these unreason~ 
able price_increases were received 
by the board from a wide variety 
of sources. 

The reported price advances 
ranged, in the case of livestock, 
from 20% to 50%, in the case of. 
wholesale meat prices, from 35% 
to 80%, and corresponding in- 
creases have been reported in. the} 
case of retail meat prices. A part 
of these increases is attributable] 
to the lapse of subsidies. How— 
ever, for the most part prices re— 
ported were beyond question un~- 
reasonably above ceilings, plus 
subsidies. ; 

The board has found that the] 
supply of meat has been and will] 
continue to be short in relation to 
demand at reasonable prices. It is} 
estimated that production of meat 
will be somewhat smaller than in| 
the comparable period last year. 
It is well known that consumer 
demand has far exceeded meat 
suppLes over the last several 
years. 


Got Many Opinions on Meat 


The board received many state— 
ments regarding the enforceability 
and practicability of meat price 
regulations. These statements dis— 
closed the failures that have oc— 
curred in the past, particularly 
during periods of extreme short 
supply or uncertainty w:th respect 
to the continuance of price con— 
trols. , 


Nevertheless, it appears that the 
Government has at hand adequate 
techniques to enforce these regu— 
lations, including the overriding 
ceilings on cattle. It has available 
slaughter controls which can be 
used to channel livestock into 
markets that comply with the reg— 
ulations. It has available a sub- 
sidy program which is helpful to 
bring about compliance. 

The board has been informed 
that the Office of Pfce Adminis— 
tration has laid plans to enlarge 
its staff and the scope of its ,en— 














available for the previous record 





season of 1942-43, and 620,000,000 





prices. The need for continued 
regulation is evident to avoid un 


-has concluded, accordingly, that 


forcement program. The beard 
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these regulations are practicable 
and enforceable. 

The board has authorized the 
re-establishment of the subsidies 
that were in effect on this com 
modity on June 29, 1946, subject 
to the limitation that, on or before 
Jan. 10, 1947; the subsidy for the 
remaining period will be reduced 
by one-half from the amount that 
would otherwise be payable. This 
reduction will provide the con-— 
sumer with a more gradual transi- 
tion to the removal of the entire 
subsidy on April 1, 1947, required 
by the statute. 


F. COTTONSEED AND SOY- 
BEANS AND PRODUCTS 

This commodity group is de-— 
fined as “cottonseed or soybeans 
or food or feed products processed 
or manufactured in whole or sub- 
stantial part from cottonseed or 
soybeans.” The principal products 
included are edible oils and pro- 
tein feeds. 

The board has determined that 
maximum prices regulation shall 
be re-established over this com 
modity group, and over mixed 
Zrains consisting in substantial 
part of soybeans There are no 
subsidies involved. 

The price of this commodity has 
risen unreasonably above the law 
ful maximum price in effect on 
June 30, 1946. The prices of soy- 
beans, soybean meal and soybean 


~ 


able from any other oil products. 
For these reasons the board is 
convinced that their continued, 
regulation will serve the public 
interest. 


G. MILK AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


This group includes milk and 
feed or feed products processed or 
manufactured in whole or sub-— 
stantial part from milk. The prin—- 
cipal products are fluid milk, but- 
ter, cheese and ice cream. There 
are, however, many other milk-— 
food and feed products which are 
of substantial importance to the 
economy. 


The board has determined that 
this group shall continue free 
from regulation after Aug. 20. 

The Lepartment of Agricuiture 
anticipates that milk will be in 
short supply even though the de 
mand be somewhat reduced by 
price increases. The industry’s es— 
timates of demand and the De-— 
partment of Agriculture’s produc-— 
tion goals over the past few years, 
as well as estimates for the com 
ing year, have all exceeded the to- 
| tal available supply. In view of 
these facts, the board has conclud-— 
ed that the supply of milk and 
milk products will fall short of 
demand, at least until the ap-— 
| proach of the next flush season. 


| Status of Milk Controls 





oil have risen substantially above 


June 30 ceilings, the oil as much | 
as 40% and the meal as much as/| 


55%. 

Cottonseed was not subject to a 
ceiling on June 30, but cottonseed 
oil increased in the neighborhood 
of 25% above June 30 ceilings. 
The same and higher proportion 
ate increases have occurred since 
June 30 in the oilseed cake and 
meal products. No substantial de— 
cline has occurred. 

Supply of these cotonseed and 
soybean products is extremely 
short. ““hese products are closely 
inter-related with other vegeta-— 
ble and animal fats. For most 
Purposes these oils and fats are 
used interchangeably. The short- 
ness of supply of the cottonseed 
and soybean oil products must be 
measured in terms of the coun-— 
try’s over-all supply of and de- 
mand for related fats and oils. 


Requirements Top Supplies 

The country’s present require— 
ments for fats and oils far exceed 
its supplies. As a consequence, 
fats and oils are still under Gov- 
ernment allocation. The inade— 
quacy of the country’s supply of 
fats and oils, the efforts to enlarge 
this supply, and the Government’s 
steps to preserve available sup 
plies, even to the point of stopping 
all export for famine relief after 
Dec. 31, 1946, are well known and 
do not need elaboration. 


The same is largely true of cot 


tonseed and soybean meal cake | 


and millfeed products. The pro- 
tein.feed products derived from 
cottonseed and soybeans generally 
serve the same purposes as that 
served by protein feeds derived 
from other vegetable and from 
animal sources. The products are 
again inter-related with the other 
protein feed products and their 
supply must be judged in the light 
of the country’s total protein feed 
supply. 

Protein feed supplies are short. 
Most recent estimates of the De 
partment of Agriculture are that 
supplies available this year will 
be less than last year. The short- 
ness of supply throughout the last 
season is well known and compels 
the conclusion that supplies for 
the current season will continue 
well below demand. 

Maintenance of stable prices in 
this commodity is in the public in- 
terest and regulation is practicable 
and enforceable. 

Controls have been successfully 
maintained since 1943. In addi 
tion to the separate importance of 
oils derived from these products 
their control is an integral part of, 
and necessary to, the control of 
other fats and oils, because cot-— 
tonseed and soybean oils in their 


processed stage are indistinguish- 


Regulation of milk and its prod-— 
ucts is enforceable and practica 
ble. Both State and Federal con- 
trols have been applied to this 
commodity group with effective 
results, and, in the case of State 
controls, for many years. 

The board has found some in-— 
stances in which prices of milk 
and milk products since June 30 
have exceeded the June 30 cei 
ings plus the July subsidy. In 
most of these cases, the excess has 
been small. In some cases the ex- 
cess was unreasonable. The in-. 
formation received to date, how-; 
ever, seems to evidence restraint, 
and to show that, in general,’ 
prices have been in the neighbor-— 
hood of the June 30 ceiling, plus 
the subsidy. Therefore, the board 
has failed to find that the price: 
has risen unreasonably above the 
June 30 ceiling plus subsidy. 

However, the board is con- 
vinced that the public interest re— 
quires that undue price increases} 
of this commodity be avoided. 

The board has directed that 
milk and milk products shall con- 
tinue free of control. However, it 
intends to watch prices of milk 
and milk products, it has arranged 
to receive additional reports .on 
price developments since June 30, 
1946, and it will reconsider its 
present determination if evidence 
appears that price increases since 
June 30 are unreasonable. 

Issued this 20th day of August, 
| 1946. 


ROY L. THOMPSON, 
Chairman. 

GEORGE H. MEAD 

DANIEL W. BELL. 





Footnotes 
Footnote 1: 


Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended.. Sections la (e) 
(8) & 9: 

8. (A) No maximum prices and 
no regulation or order under this 
act or the Stabilization Act of 
1942, as amended shall be applica— 
ble prior to Aug. 21, 1946, with re— 
spect to livestock, milk, or food or 
feed products processed or manu— 
factured in whole or substantial 
part from livestock or milk; with 
respect to cottonseed or soybeans, 
cr food or feed products processed 
or manufactured in whole or sub-— 
stantial part from cottonseed or 
soy beans; with respect to grains 
for which standards have been 
established under the United. 
States Grain Standards Act, as 
amended, or any livestock or 
poultry feed processed or manu-— 
factured in whole or substantial 
part therefrom. 


act and the Stabilization Act of 


tinue, after Aug. 20, 1946, to be 
free from regulation under this 


1942, as amended. Such board, 
after due notice of a public hear- 
ing and full opportunity for rep- 
resentatives of affected industries 
and consumers to present their 
views orally or in writing, shall 
have power to determine whether 
or not any commodity listed in 
subparagraph (a) shall be regu-— 
lated after Aug. 20, 1946, under 
this act and the Stabilization Act 
of 1942, as amended. Such board 
shall direct that any such com- 
modity shall not be so regulated 
unless it finds: 

(1) That the price of such com- 
modity has risen unreasonably 
above a price equal to the lawful 
maximum price in effect on June 
3U, 1¥46, plus the amount per unit 
of any subsidy payable with re- 
spect thereto as of June 29, 1946 
and 

(II) That such commodity is in 
short supply and that its regula-— 
tion is practicable and enforceable, 
and 

(III) That the public interest 
will be served by such regulation. 

If in the case of any commodity 
listed in subparagraph (a) such 
board fails to direct, on or before 
Aug. 20, 1946, that such commod- 
ity shall not be regulated under 
this act and the Stabilization Act 
of 1942, as amended, maximum 
prices and regulations and orders 
under act shall be applicable with 
respect to such commadity with- 
out regard to this paragraph (8). 
(C) If in the case of any com- 
modity listed in subparagraph (a) 
such board, on or before Aug. 20, 
1946, does direct that such com-— 
modity shall not be regulated un- 
der such acts, the board may at 
@my subsequent time direct that 
‘such commodity shall be so regu- 
lated if it finds: 

(1) That the price of such com-— 
modity has risen wnreasonably 
above a price equal to the lawful 
maximum price in effect on June 


tion such commodities which he 
determines are no longer in short 
supply. No maximum price shall 
be applicable with respect to any 
agricultural commodity during 
any calendar month which begins 
more than 30 days after date of 
enactment of this section, unless 
such commodity is certified to the 
Price Administrator under this 
paragraph as being in short sup-— 
ply. 


Price Declines and 
Stock Prices: Babson 


(Continued from first page) 


tions in which every reader of 
this column should be interested. 








What Happened After World 
War I 


Following World War I, com- 
modity prices in general climbed 
from an index average of 260 at 
the time of the Armistice in 1919 
to a high of 337 in the summer of 
1920. From that date, they began 
to fall constantly each month for a 
year, so that in August, 1921, they 
had gone off 183 and were down 
to 154. This was less than half 
their price in August, 1920. From 
this low, they slowly recovered to 
215 in the spring of 1923, after 
which they again slowly declined 
with seasonal and other fluctua- 
tions to a low of 94 in February, 
1933. 


From this low they cimbed to 
166 in April, 1937; again fell 
throughout 1938 and 1939. From 
this point, they gradually cimbed 
upward until they again reached 
166 in May, 1941. By government 
controls, the price index level was 
kept down to about 200 until 
peace came in 1945. In a general 
way, fish followed the same cycle 
with certain variations depending 
upon how much labor was needed 





30, 1946, plus the amount per unit 


and 


short supply and that its regula- 
tion is practicable and enforce- 
able: and 

(Ill) That the public interest 
will be served by such regula- 
tions. 

Thereafter, the provisions of 
such acts and regulations and or- 
ders thereunder snail be applica— 
ble with respect to such com- 
modity without regard to this par- 
agraph (8). 

(D) In the case of milk, the 
board may consider and determine 
decontrol or recontrol on a re— 
gional basis. 

(9) The Price Decontrol Board 
shall also have the power to de- 
termine, when maximum prices 
are in effect with respect to any 
commodity listed in paragraph (8) 
(a), whether any subsidy or any 
part thereof in effect prior to June 
30, 1946, shall be re-established in 
whole or in part; and the powers 
of the Administrator, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor.-- 
poration to pay subsidies in con-— 
nection with such commodity shall 
be limited in accordance with any 
order of the board. 


Footnote 2: 


trol Act of 1942 reads: 
Agricultural Commodities — (1) 


each 


agricultural 


calendar month 





(B) The Price Decontrol Board 
shall proceed forthwith to consid-— 
er whether the commodities listed 
in subparagraph (a) shall con-— 








agricultural 


certification by adding other 


commodities 


have become in short supply and 
by removing from such certifica— 


of any subsidy payable with re— 
spect thereto as of June 29, 1946, 


(II) That such commodity is in: 


Paragraph (1) of Subsection 1A 
(C) of the Emergency Price Con- 


On the first day of the first calen— 
dar month, which begins more 
than 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this section, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall cer- 
Secretary of Agriculutre shall cer- 
tify to the Price Administrator 
commodity 
which such Secretary determines 
to be in short suply. Thereafter, 
on the first day of each succeeding 
the Secretary 
shall certify modifications of such 


which 


statement 
event 


that 


: fish. 
Fish As a Barometer 


World War I, the best barometers 
of the fish market were cod— 
both fresh and salt cod. These 
sold at around $2.50 and $5.00 re- 
spectively at that time. During 
World War I, the prices strength- 
ened and reached a high of $3.75 
and $7.75 respectively in 1918. 
Then came a break and the prices 
fell to $2.75 and $5.00 respectively 
in 1919. They rose again with 
general prices and then fell off, 
with ups-and-downs, to a low of 
$1.50 and $3.50 in 1922, although 
they did not reach their lowest 
prices until 1932. From then on 
fish gradually increased until last 
month. 


About 10 years ago, a new fish 
became the bellwether. In Glou- 
cester, it is known as “red fish”; 
but after it is filleted and frozen 
and reaches the city where this 
column is published it is known 


lets.” 


selling at about two cents. 


seven and one-half cents. 


cline of about 50%. 
What About Cattle and Cotton? 





to follow fish again now? If so, 


for processing, canning or freez- 
ing the fish after it left the boat. 
Let me now return to my first 


has . happened here at 
Gloucester, namely, there has been 
a big break in the boat price of 


Here are the facts— Before 


by various names, such as “sea 
perch,” “rose fish” or “‘white fil- 
In 1935, this -red fish sold 
for one cent a pound at the wharf. 
When World War II broke, it was 
From 
this figure, it climbed to nearly 
The 
price has now suddenly broken to 
three and one-half cents —a de- 


But here is the important point 
which every reader should note: 
Following World War 1, fish was 
one of the first important com- 
modities to break in price. It was 
followed by cattle, hogs, cotton, 
etc. Shoes, shirts and other manu- 
factured goods fell a year later. As 
fish led the procession upward 
before World Wars I and II, and 
led the procession downward fol- 
lowing World War I, the question 
is whether other commodities are 


this event which is happening in 
Gloucester should be watched by 
wholesale buyers of all commod- 
ities. If fish is again to be a lead- 
er, then cattle and cotton will 
tumble within a year; while shoes 
and textiles will tumble within 
two years. 

Because commodity prices be- 
gin to decline there is no reason 
fer now being bearish on the 
stock market. Commodity prices 
declined almost continuously from 


| 1923 through 1932 while the stock 


market went up almost continu- 
ously from 1923 to 1929. Hence, I 
am still bullish on well-selected 
stocks, 


Blames Hide 
Shortage on OPA 


(Continued from page 1010) 

an average of around v@ a pound 
over the old OPA ceiling. It is 
estimated in the industry that 
during this free market only 900,- 
000 hides were sold, or less than 
one half month’s need of hides, 
which would indicate that the 
present shortage is due almost en- 
tirely to lack of supplies of hides 
in this country. 

“This shortage could be correct- 
ed with a few months by importa- 
tion but hides in the world’s mar- 
ket are selling at 10¢ to 15¢ a 
pound over the OPA ceiling. 
Therefore, for the next few 
months the industry has only two 
choices—a verv low production of 
shoes and leather at the present 
OPA ceiling price or adequate 
production at a price high enough 
to get a sufficient supply of hides 
from foreign countries. 

“There is some expectation of a 
heavy kill of cattle between now 
and Oct. 1, but even though this 
happens it will not correct the 
shortage existing at the present 
time, as these hides will not be 
cured, shipped, and available for 
use by the tanners until about 60 
days after the animal has been 
killed. 

“Practically every one in the 
shoe and leather industry has for 
four years been in favor of price 
control in hides and leather. ‘The 
only thing that has brought about 
a change in this opinion is that 
while rapidly rising hide prices 
are distasteful to the industry, it 
would be still more distasteful to 
go through several months of 
greatly reduced production, bring- 
ing about a shortage of shoes and 
lack of employment in _ all 
branches of the industry.” 


Rep. Gallagher Dies 


Representative William J. Gal- 
lagher, Minnesota Democratic- 
Farmer Labor Congressman, died 
on August 13. He had been seri- 
ously ill since August 11, when 
he was taken to the Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn. from Minne- 
apolis, It was stated by Associ- 
ated Press advices from Rochester 
on August 13, which also said: 

“He had been in failing health 
for some weeks, but had delayed 
having a thorough physical check- 
up until after Congress had ad- 
journed. 

“Mr. Gallagher, a former Min- 
neapolis street sweeper, in retire- 
ment on a city pension of $24.48 
a month, sprang into national at- 
tention in 1944 when he won elec- 
tion to Congress from Minnesota’s 
Third district over Representative 
Richard P. Gale, Republican, who 
was serving his second term. In 
the Minnesota primary election 
last month, Mr. Gallagher won re- 
nomination. 


Stewart Hall, Inc., in N. Y. 


Stewart Hall, Inc., is engaging 
in the securities business from of- 
fices at 10 Mitchell Place, New 
York City. 
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(Continued from page 1009) 

A line,! that the low of 1907 falls 
a little below that line, and the 
lew of 1914 (so far as Stock Ex- 
change data go) appreciably above 
that line. But we know from the 
New Street market that prices 
were much lower in the 1914 pe- 
riod of suspension than they were 
when the Exchange closed or 
when it reopened. Whether the 
market’s leow—if the index had 
been calculated on New Street 
prices—would have fallen above 
or below the A line I do not know. 
I have arbitrarily placed it—see 
dotted line—on the A line. 

Two highs (1901 and 1916) fall 
a little above the B line, and two 
other highs (1906 and 1909) a lit- 
tle below that line. In no instance 
is the deviation from that line 
@s great as 5%. 


The 1927 Break-Out 


Early in 1927 the index broke 
violently out of the band in which 
it had been moving since 1892. 
I have treated this break-out as 
a complete failure to follow the 
- pattern laid down — not as data 








that should be considered in de- 
ciding what that pattern was. In 
other words, I have treated it as 
the physical scientists handle the 
problem of “the huge error.” And 
the abnormality of the 1927-1929 
movement is later confirmed on 
the chart by the extent of the 
succeeding decline. 

But where shall we place the 
lines after 1932? The movements 
of other economic series extend- 
ing over much longer periods 
than that available in this study 
suggest that, after each major eco- 
nomic collapse, such as 1873-77, 
1893-96, and 1929-32, lines and 
bands of this type, when resumed, 
are resumed at lower levels. But 
how much lower? I answered this 
question tentatively after no- 
ticing that, since 1932, the market 
has acted as though it were going 
through a series of ““damped vibra- 
tions.” I hazarded the guess that 
it might be described accordingly. 

Assuming that, after 1932, the 
tendency would be to work back 
into and possibly a little beyond 
a band of the width of the 1892- 





level would be (on a logarithmic 
scale) exactly as much below the 
1929 top at the time as its lower 
level was above the 1932 bottom 
at that time, I put in the lower 
line E and the upper line F. The 
recovery from 1932 reached, in 
1937, a very small percentage 
above the corresponding point on 
the upper (F) line. The line F 
had piaced the top in 1937. 

But the rise from the low of 
1932 to the high of 1937 was, of 
course, once again much greater 
than would be contained within 
the width of an 1892-1927 A-B 
band. I, therefore, repeated the 
operation to see how closely the 
next low of the market would 
approach the lower line (G) of 
two lines G and H whose distance 
apart was the same as that of the 
A and B lines and of which G was 
as much above the low of 1932 
at that time as H was below the 
high of 1937 at that time. The low 
= 1942 fell virtually on this line 

The Recent High 


But, though the vibrations were 


from the high of 1937 to the low 
of 1942 was still appreciably 
greater than it would have been 
if it had been working between 
two lines with the slope and dis-— 
tance apart of the lines A and B. 
I, therefore, repeated the oper- 
ation, placing the lines J and K 
with the A and B distance apart 
and with the lower line (J) as 
much above the 1942 low at that 
time as the upper line K was be- 
low the 1937 high at that time. If 
the market were to follow this 
“damped vibration” hypothesis, I 
should expect to see a top some- 
where in the region of the K line. 
The industrial index has reached 
to within less than 3% of this K 
line and has shown some slight 
evidences of hesitation. Will it 
turn down here on the “damped 
vibrations” hypothesis as it turned 
down in 1937 and up in 1942, or 
will it break through the_K line 


on the upside, as the market broke 
the B line in 1927, and stage a 
miniature—or a full-sized—1929? 

I shall leave these questions to 


Cowles Commission Index to 1918; imbsequently Siandard & Poor's. 


1 The stocks included in the Cowles Com- 
mission Industrial Stock Price Index are, 
in the early years, few in number and, 
even as a group, hardly representative of 
American industry as a whole. For ex- 
ample, as late as January 1886—fifteen 
years after the first month of the Cowles 
index—there are only eleven stocks in that 
index. Of the corporations represented, 
four were coal companies, one was a quick- 
silver mining company, and the remaining 
six were transportation companies—-Adams 
Express Co., American Express Co., United 
States Express Co., Wells Fargo and Co., 
Pullman Palace Car Co., and Oregon Im- 
provement Co. 


By August 1896 (a month to which I 
have tied one of the trend lines) the 
number of stocks in the industrial index 
is still small—only twenty-two. But these 
twenty-two are, as a group, much more 
representative of industry as a whole than 
were the eleven stocks of 1886. Two of the 
four ccal company stocks of the 1886 list 
have been dropped from the index, but- 
thirteen new stocks have been introduced 
—American Cotton Oil Trust, American 
Sugar Refining Co., American Tobacco Co., 
Colorado Coal and Iron Development Co., 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp., General 
Electric Co., Illinois Steel Co., Minnesota 
Iron Ore Co., National Lead Co., National 
Linseed Oil Co., Standard Rope and Twine 
Co., Tennessee Coal Iron and Railroad Co., 
and United States Leather Co. 


After 1896, the number of stocks in the 
index increases rapidly. By January 1900, 
there are thirty-eight; and they are, as a 
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group, of a still more representative char- 


the reader. acter. 





June Dividend Payments 


Publicly reported dividend pay- 
ments by corporations in the 
United States continued at a high 
level during June, totaling $497,- 
600,000, the Department of Com- 
merce announced on August 14. 
Payments during June of this year 
were only 15% below the record 
June total of $505,900,000 paid a 
year ago, the Department of Com- 
merce said, The Department’s ad- 
vices further said: 

“For the three-month period 
ending June 30, 1946, corporate 
dividends totaled $970,690,000, an 
increase of 3.8% from the same 
period a year ago when dividends 
totaled $934,600,000. Sharpest rise 
in dividend payments for the 
three-month period ending June 
30, 1946, as compared with the 
Same period a vear ago, was a 
19% increase by corporations en- 
Baged in trade. 

“Next best showing was by the 
railroad group, up 17%. This in- 
crease was largely due to a divi- 
dend declaration by a large com- 
pany that paid no dividends in 
the same period of 1945, and to an 
initial distribution by a company 
that made no declaration in 1945. 
Dividends paid by mining corpo- 
rations during the April-May- 
June period of this year were 12% 
larger than during the same pe- 
riod a year ago; payments by cor- 
porations in the miscellaneous 
group were up 10%; finance 
group, up 7%, and heat, light and 
power and communications 
Sroups, each up about 3%.” 
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“Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 




















P The government securities markets continue dull and listless, 
with a somewhat declining tendency as investors and traders remain 
on the sidelines. . . . Although prices have given some ground, vol- 
ume has been very light and the thinness of the market. together 
with the quoting down of prices, is largely responsible for the reces- 
sion rather than the pressure of securities seeking liquidation. . . . 
It is the opinion of most followers of the market that a sizable order 


prices, because of the thinness of the market. ... 


é Despite the lack of interest in government securities at this 
time, it is not expected that prices will move too far in either 
direction, although a good trading market is still looked for. .. . 
It is believed in some quarters that the adjustments that are tak- 
ing place in the corporate bond market, as prices move down to 
bring them more in line with governments, may be a contributing 
factor to the lack of action in the Treasury market... . 


ALL MARKETS HEAVY 


_ Likewise, the municipal bond market is under some uncertainty 
as it is believed that there is some liquidation yet to come in these 
securities, in order to clean up issues that have not moved out as 
readily as had been expected. ... With the technical position of the 
government, corporate and municipal markets, under somewhat of a 
cloud of uncertainty, it is not believed that there will be any need to 
chase prices up in order to acquire securities, until some of the sif- 
uations overhanging these markets have been cleared up.... 


GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS DIMINISHING 


: The decline in government deposits, with the member banks, 
since the end of the Victory Loan, has been substantial and the con- 
tinued redemption of bankheld securities by the Treasury indicates 
that these deposits will be pretty well liquidated in the not too distant 
future. ... It is hoped in most quarters of the financial district that 
the Treasury will accelerate the retirement of bank-owned certif- 
icates so that these institutions will not be in a position to dispose of 





short-term issues in order to acquire longer maturities of govern- 
ment obligations. . . . The latest redemption of $2 billion of the 
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to buy or sell securities at this time would have a marked effect on | 





|| September certificates indicates this is what the Treasury is going to 


| RE 


It is also believed by some that the government, in order to 
hasten the demonetization of the public debt, may be in the 
market with a new issue of restricted bonds sooner than is ex- 
pected. ... 


DEPOSIT CHANGES 


Government deposits with the reporting member banks on Aug. 
14, 1946, amounted to $6,678,000,000, compared with holdings of 
Treasury bills by these institutions of $760,000,000, certificates of 
$8,832,000,000, notes of $4,453,000,000 and bonds of $27,015,000,000..., 
It is quite generally conceded that member banks’ holdings of bills, 
and more particularly certificates, are earmarked against government 
deposits. . . . The total of these two issues, $9,592,000,000 compares 
with government deposits of $6,678,000,000, which gives a leeway of 
$2,914,000,000 for these institutions in short-term issues above gov- 
ernment deposits. ... 


This raises the question as to whether a margin of slightly 
less than $3 billions in short-term securities over government de- 
posits is large enough to allow these banks still to sell certificates 
and use the proceeds to purchase longer-term obligations. ... 


LIQUIDITY NECESSARY 
While some of the Treasury notes are short enough to be counted 
in with the bills and certificates, there is still a question as to 
whether the total of all short-term holdings of these institutions is 
large enough to give them a surplus of those issues that could be 
traded for longer maturities. .. . It is the opinion of some that the 
positions of the member banks in short-term securities have about 
reached the point where they are not likely to be cut much farther 
because of the need to retain these obligations for liquidity pur- 
poses. ... 
The continued redemption of certificates and later in the 
year the 144% notes will further reduce the short-term positions 
of these institutions. ... 


EFFECT ON LONG-TERMS 

If the short-term positions of the member banks have about 
reached or are approaching levels where it may not be advisable to 
have them go below, then it seems as though this is a development 
that will have an important effect on the longer-term Treasury 
issues. . . . In the past, because of the large holdings of certificates 
and the willingness of Federal to keep the rate for this security pretty 
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well pegged, the commercial banks sold certificates and used the | 


. . This, 


proceeds to purchase longer-term high coupon obligations. . 


created a demand for the longer-term bank eligible bonds, which has 
been a very powerful factor in the market action of the longer-term 
government obligations. ... | 

It has been the desire of the monetary authorities to have the’ 
banks in a position so that they could not be sellers of short-term | 
issues in order to take on longer maturities. ... It is the contention of ! 


the Federal Reserve Board that in order to prevent the commercial | 
banks from selling short-term securities and putting the proceeds into}; 


long-term obligations, it would be imperative to have control over 
bank purchases and holdings of government and other securities. .. . 


Would such strangling controls over bank credit and port- 
folios be necessary, if the short-term security holdings of these 
institutions are brought down to levels where the banks are not 
in a position to have them further depleted because of needs to 
maintain present positions in such issues for liquidity pur- 


poses? ... 
NON-BANK SELLING 


The limiting of the ability of the member banks to shift from 
shorts into longs, through the continued redemption of short-term 
securities, would mean the elimination of an important part of the 


demand for the longer-term bank eligible bonds. 


... Savings banks 


and insurance companies have been and still are sellers of the eligible 
bonds, which have been and still are being bought by the commercial 
banks, although the deposit institutions recently have not been in- 
clined to reach for the issues they have been acquiring... . 


With short-term positions of the banks probably nearing levels 
where there is not the same desire to give up these issues to take 
on the longer-term high coupon bonds, then there is likely to be 


more irregular 
bonds. ... 


price movement among 


the bank eligible 


It does not mean that the commercial banks will not be inter- 
ested in purchasing the longer maturities of the eligible issues, be- 
cause there is still need for income as in the past... . 


SELECTED MARKET 


It probably will result in a more selective market for the bank 
eligible bonds, and not the same fear as in the past that the price of 


them will run away on the up side... . 


There will likely be a 


tendency to wait for period of price adjustments to acquire the issues 
they want. . . . Likewise it is believed there may be more switching 
out of the earlier maturities of the eligible bonds.... 


Also with sizable increases in commercial loans and the out- 
look still favorable, the commercial banks seem to be in a position 
to wait for prices of government bonds to go to levels that they 


consider attractive before making commitments. 
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(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Richard S. 
Baillie, Charles D. Burgess, and 
George C. Smith, Jr. have been 
added to the staff of Draper, Sears 
& Co., 53 State Street. 


(Special to THe FINANcIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass.—Gerard Haw- 
kins, Jr. is now with Edward E. 
Mathews Co., 53 State Street. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Kenneth G. 
Colby and Robert T. Hamlin have 
become affiliated with F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co., 50 Congress Street. Mr. 
Hamlin was formerly with Ar- 
thus G. Perry & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Ralph 5S. 
Henry is connected with Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp., 49 Fed- 
eral Street. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Norman W. 
Austin has joined the staff of H. 
€. Wainwright & Co., 60 State 
Street. 


(Special ta THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Edward McP. 
Landis has become associated 
with John Nuveen & Co., 135 
South La Salle Street, after serv- 
ing in the U. S. Navy. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—James A. 
Keating has become connected 
with Daniel F. Rice & Co., Board 
of Trade Building. He has re- 
cently been serving in the U.S. 
Army. Prior thereto he was with 
Mason, Moran & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.— Leonard E. 
Eckham is with Slayton & Co., 
Inc., 135 South La Salle Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—John P. Pol- 
lick has been added to the staff of 


Swift, Henke & Co., 135 South La 





Salle Street. He was formerly in 
the U. S. Army. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—James P. 
McCausland and Bruce B. Ranney 
have become connected with Ball, 
Burge & Kraus, Union Commerce 
Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

HARTFORD, CONN.—John 
Palmer, Jr. has become affiliated 
with Kennedy-Peterson, Inec., 75 
Pearl Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DAYTON, OHIO—G. George 
Becher and John H. Lytle, Jr. are 
with Slayton & Company, Inc, 
Third National Bank Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT MICH.—Charles L. 


| Anderson is with H. Hentz & Co., 


Buhl Building. 


(Special to THE FrINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH.—Thomas F. 
Stebbins is with Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, Penobscott 
Building. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Ray M. 
Dumke has been added to the 
staff of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Circle Tower. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LAKELAND, FLA.—Linton H. 
Terry is with Cohu & Torrey, 
Polk Theatre Building. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Lyle 
F. Brownell has become associ- 
ated with Piper, Jaffray & Hop- 
wood, 115 South Seventh Street. 
He was formerly with Herrick, 
Waddell & Co., in Kansas City. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


PENSACOLA, FLA.—Raymond 
H. Cartledge is with F. M. Blount, 
Inc., Florida National Bank 
Building. 


“=——=By WALTER WHYTE== 
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Markets 


Walter Whyte 
Says— 




















Some minor reaction in pros- 
pect as market builds for 
nearby rally. Support some- 
where around 198; with 195 
an outside possibility. 

I’ve just finished looking at 
two articles. Both said the 
bull market is over. The only 
difference between the two is 
that one cost a dollar and the 
other one was free. Actually, 
neither cost me anything. An 
acquaintance had them on his 
desk, so I looked through 
them. 

Not having anything better 
to do, particularly with the 
stock tape reduced to a crawl 
by the walkout of Stock Ex- 
change employes, I argued 
against the principles ex- 
pounded in these pamphlets. 
Actually, had my opponent 
taken the bull side, I would 
have argued for the bear 
side. But with the count 


Our Reporter’s Report 


(Continued from page 1018) 

No Backing Up Here 

Underwriters and dealers may 
have been bewailing the touch of 
indigestion which overtook the 
new issue market these last few 
weeks, but bankers who under- 
wrote the Northern States Power 
Company’s new preferred stock 
offering to shareholder found no 
cause for complaint. 

Rather, this deal proved a de- 
cidedly gratifying piece of busi- 
ness so far as the underwriters and 
their dealers were concerned. Ex- 
piration of subscription rights dis- 
closed the shareholders had ex- 
ercised their rights to the extent 
of better than 80% of the 275,000 
shares of new 3.60% preferred in- 
volved. 

This left the bankers with only 
about 45,000 to 50,000 shares un- 
taken and the balance was placed 
directly with investors without 
resort to the open market. 





Cincinnati Gas & Electric 

To the extent that Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation’s 
stockholders forego their sub- 
scription rights, the public, early 
next month, should receive the 
opportunity of subscribing for 
common stock of the Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co. 

Bankers who are underwrit- 
ing the distribution of the se- 
curities, undertaken by Colum- 
bia Gas in compliance with the 


Death Sentence Clause of the - 


Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act, and the company, ar- 
rived at a price of 26 for the 
shares in their deliberations 
toward the end of last week. 

Columbia Gas common share- 
holders of record Aug. 22 have the 
right until the close of business 
Sept. 9 next, to subscribe for the 
shares in the ratio of one Cincin- 
nati Gas for each six Columbia 
common held. 

Soon thereafter, the bankers, if 
the occasion requires, will pro- 
ceed with public offering of that 
proportion of the total of 2,040,- 
000 shares which remains unsub- 
scribed. The operating company’s 
voting stock has been held exclu- 
sively by the big holding com- 
pany and this accordingly will 
represent the first opportunity 
which the general investing pub- 
lic has had of becoming stock- 
holders. 


Pdew rrow sl . 


being three in favor of a bear 
market (my friend and the 
two articles), I took the other 


side. 
* i K 


The reason I tell you all 
this is that I was so impressed 
by my arguments that I came 
to believe in them. I argued 
that exponents of a bear mar- 
ket were overlooking that 
second half, or third quarter 
earnings, would be way up. I 
based this on the belief that 
many of the end products of 
industry which slowed up 
production in the beginning of 
the year, were now being 
manufactured and delivered. 
I pointed out that such items 
as car bumpers were now 
being turned out. Fractional 
motors for ice boxes and vac- 
uum cleaners were being de- 
livered. Other equally im- 
portant small items, held up 
by labor difficulties, were 
now coming out and compa- 
nies which couldn’t deliver 
cars, ice boxes, electric stoves, 
etc., because of the absence of 
essential parts would now or 
shortly be in a position to 
make deliveries to the con- 
sumer. 

** * te 

Another advantage that oc- 
curred to me is that prices for 
these products have mean- 
while gone up so the final 





profit would be so much 
greater. As I warmed to my 
subject I waxed more elo- 
quent when I suddenly real- 
ized that I was neglecting 
market action and arguing 
about statistics and funda- 
mentals. Fortunately, my 
friend didn’t think to bring 
up the subject either, so I got 
away with it. 
ok ok * 

The point is that I can 
make out a case for the bull 
side just as easily as for the 
bear side. Of course the 
weapons will have to be sta- 
tistics and the interpretation 
of news events. Actually, I 
don’t know if the bear market 
is on us and the end of the 
bull market has been seen. 
All I know is what the market 
tells me. 

ok BS * 

Last week it told me that 
there was another rally 
ahead. How far it will go 
and how long it will last, I 
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don’t know. The fact that 
stocks didn’t go up in the past 
week is not important. Had, 
they gone up, all the recom-' 
mendations given here last 
week would have been for the 
record only. You couldn’t: 
have gotten a single stock at. 
the price range advised. f 
oe ok * 


It is possible that a bear 
market is forming. But that 
belongs in the realm of crystal 
gazing. And I'll let somebody 
else do that. What the mar- 
ket shows me, and showed 
last week, is that it will have 
a minor setback to 198, or 
maybe 195, and then turn 
around and go up again. I 
will say that the next rally 
will be significant. It will 
have to show a specific per- 
formance; an ability to over- 
come old obstacles. But all 
that is to be seen. Meanwhile, 
you bought a couple of stocks ' 
last week. Hold them for the 
time being. Maybe before 
this week is over you'll get 
the others. The ones you 
bought are as follows: New 
York Shipbuilding between 
18 and 19 and Republic Steel 
between 35 and 37.. The 
former got down (Monday) to 
1814, the latter to 36%. 


* * * 


Other stocks are still a few 
points away from the buying 
levels. I repeat them. Beth- 
lehem Steel, between 106 and 
108; Standard Oil of N. J., 
between 75 and 77; Interna- 
tional Paper between 45 and 
47 and Jones and Laughlin, 
between 46 and 48. 

ok ok rk 

The market is still in dead 
center but leaning to the bull 
side. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 
[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


Chronicle. They are presented Gs 
those of the author only.] 
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Securities Now in Registration 





® INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 





Acme Electric Corp., Cuba, N. Y. 

June 26 filed 132,740 shares: ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., and First 
Colony Corp. Offering—To be offered publicly at $5 
ashare. Proceeds—Company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 68,880 shares and four selling stockholders 
the proceeds from the sale of 63,860 shares. Company 
also will receive proceeds from the sale of 20,000 war- 
rants for common stock to underwriters at an aggregate 
price of $200. Of the net proceeds ($292,940) $50,000 
will be used to pay current bank loans; about $20,000 
will be used for machinery and equipment, and the re- 
mainder for working capital. 


@ Adirondack Foundries &° Steel, inc., 
Watervliet, N. Y. 

August 19 (letter of notification) 5,745 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Shares are being offered by the 
company to stockholders of record Sept. 5 at. $10 per 
share, in ratio of one new share for each share held. 
Rights expire Sept. 30. Proceeds for expansion of build- 
ings and facilities. 


@ Aero-Fiight Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Aug. 15 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares (no par) 
preferred on behalf of the company and 2,500 shares 
($1 par) common on behalf of James. K. Nagamatsu, 
President and Treasurer, and Henry T. Nagamatsu, Vice- 
President and Secretary. Offering—Price $110 a unit 
consisting of one preferred and one common share. No 
underwriting. The company will use its proceeds for 
purchase or lease of a factory for the production of 
personal airplane which it has developed, and for 
general corporate purposes. 


Aerovox Corp., New Bedford, Mass. 
July 23 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Offering price, $11.50 a share. Underwriter— 
Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., Chicago. Proceeds—For ad- 
ditional working capital. 


Air Cargo Transport Corp., New York 

June 19 filed 435,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Of the total, 35,000 shares are being sold by 
stockholders and the remainder by the company. The 
latter will use $60,000 of the proceeds to repay a bank 
loan, about $500,000 for new equipment and $250,000 for 
ground installations at various points in the United 
States. 


Air Express Internat’! Agency, Inc., New York 


July 22 filed 125,000 shares of 50-cent par common. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano; Kobbe, Gearhart & 
Co., and Burnham & Co., all of New York. Offering— 
The shares will be offered publicly at $6 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $656,250 will be added 
to general funds. 


Airline Foods Corp. of New York (9/9) 


July 26 filed $1,700,000 of 5% sinking fund debentures, 
due 1962, and 120,000 shares of 542% cum. conv. pre- 
ferred stock ($25). Underwriting—Herrick, Waddell & 
Co., Inc. Price—Debentures 99, preferred stock, $25 a 
share. Proceeds—To purchase on or before Sept 17 all 
issued and outstanding capital stocks of David G. Evans 
Coffee Co.; Empire Biscuit Co.; San Jose Packing Co.; 
and James A. Harper Supply Co., and for working capi- 
tal. 


Allis-Chaimers Manufacturing Co. 


July 26 filed $15,000,000 2% debentures, due 1956, and 
359,373 shares ($100 par) cumulative convertible pre- 
—Preferred stock is being offered for subscription to 
common stockholders of record Aug. 26 at the rate of one 
preferred share for each seven common shares held. 
Rights expire Sept. 12. Unsubscribed shares will be sold 
publicly. Debentures will probably be placed privately. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—For plant expansion and 
to increase working capital. 


@® All Metal Products Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Aug. 14 (letter of notification) 13,000 shares of class B 

common on behalf of Mary E. Reberdy. Offering price, 

$5.50 a share. Underwriter—Andrew C. Reid & Co., 

eta Mich. Preceeds—To go to the selling stock- 
older. 


@ American Brake Shoe Co., New York (9/4) 


Aug. 16 filed 199,101 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writing—No underwriting. Offering—Shares will be of- 
fered for subscription to common stockholders in the 
ratio of one addition share for each four shares held. 
Unsubscribed shares will be sold to other persons in- 
cluding officers and employees. Price, $35 a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $6,915,285, will be 
used to defray part of the cost of its plant expansion and 
improvement program. Business—Manufacture of Brake 
Shoes, 


American Broadcasting Co., Inc., N. Y¥. 


June 27 filed 950,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. Offer- 
ing—A maximum of 100;000 shares may be sold by com- 
pany to persons, firms, or corporations with whom the 
corporation had network affiliation agreements on March 
31. The remainder will be offered publicly. Price. by. 
amendment. Proceeds—To prepay notes payable te ac- 
quire radio station WXYZ, to construet broadcast trans- 
mitter for station KGO at San Francisco and for working 
capital. 


American Cladmetais Co., of Pittsburgh 

July 8 filed 196,500: units. comprising 196,500 shares of 
voting common stock ($1 par) and 589,500 shares: of non- 
voting common stock ($1 par), each unit consisting of 
1 share of’ voting common and 3 shares of non-voting 
common. Underwriters—None—the company intends to 
distribute its common stock directly to the public. Offer- 
ing—Price $6 per unit. Proceeds—Net proceeds esti- 
mated at $1,179,000 will be used to pay a mortgage on 
plant, pay accounts payable, purchase equipment, for 
building alterations and working capital. 


American Colortype Co., Clifton, N. J. (9/4) 


Aug. 12 filed 30,00 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds 
initially will be added to general funds, however, the 
company anticipates it will use the funds for its building 
and expansion program. 


American Fabricators, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Aug. 5 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 15-year con- 
vertible debentures, due 1961. Offering—Price $1,000 a 
unit. No underwriting. For additional working capital. 


American Home Products Corp., N. Y. 
June 28, 1946 filed 116,926 shares of ($1 par) capital 
stock. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—The 
shares are offered to stockholders of record July 31 
in ratio of one new share for each 10 shares held at $85 
per share. Rights expire Aug. 16. Preceeds—Liquida- 
tion of $6,000,000 short term bank loans; balance to 
purchase additional land, plants, machinery, etc. 


American Locomotive Co., New York (9/16) 


July 18 filed 100,000 shares each of $100 par prior pre- 
ferred stock and $100 par convertible second preferred 
stock. Underwriting—Union Securities Corp., New York. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with 
other funds, will be used to redeem $20,000,000 of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock at $115 a share plus accrued 
dividends. 


@® American Time Corp., Springfield, Mass. 
August 19 (letter of notification) 60,000 share (1¢ par) 
common. Offering price, $2 a share. Underwriters — 
Kobbe Gearhart & Co., Inc., New York. For additional 
inventory, manufacturing facilities and machinery and 
tooling. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 


March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly}, and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Purpose—The common stock, together 
with $15,000,000 10-year 3% collateral trust bonds (to 
be sold privately) are to be issued to acquire certain 
assets of American Water Works & Electric, liquidate 
two subsidiaries, Community Water Service Co. and 
Ohio Cities Water Corp., and provide cash working capi- 


tal. Common stock is to be offered initially for cash | 
to common stockholders of parent and to pubiic holders 
of preferred stocks of Community and Ohio in exchange 
for their shares. Stock not | subscribed or issued under 
exchange offers are to be sold for cash to underwriters. | 
For details see issue of April 4. 


American Wine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


July 24 filed 120,000 shares ($1 par) common. UWnder- | 
writers—None. Offering—Shares being registered are | 
held by Louis E. Golan, Presiden. of company, who | 
acquired them last June 5 upon the surrender for can- 
cellation of $432,000 of notes of the company. About 
60,184 shares will be offered to stockholders of the com- 
pany, including remaining shareholders of Cook’s Impe- 
rial Wine Co., at $3.60 each and at the rate of 12 new | 
shares for each 26 held. The remaining 59816 shares 
will be re‘ained by Golan. Proeeeds—Proceeds to go to 
the selling stockholder. 


Arkansas West. Gas Co., Fayetteville 


June 5 filed 33,639 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc., and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc. Offering—Stock will be offered to 
the publie. Price by amendment. Shares are being sold 
by six stockholders. 


Arkansas Western Gas Co., Fayetteville, Ark. 


Aug. 12 filed 93,430 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., New York. 
Offering—Company is offering the stock for subscription 
to present commen stockholders at $10 a share in the 
ratio of 3 shares for each 4 shares held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to underwriters. Proceeds—At same 
time of common stock offering, company intends to sell 
to institutions $1,500,000 first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds, 3% series, due 1966. Funds from the sale of the 
bonds and common stock will-be used to retire $840,000 
3%4% bonds and $210,000 serial promissory note. It will 
also deposit $600,000 with the trustee under the inden- 
ture securing the first mortgage bonds. Remaining pro- 
ceeds will be added to general funds. , 


Armour and Co., Chicago 


July 12 filed 350,000 shares (no par) cumulative first 
preference stock, Series A; 300,000 shares of convertible 
second preference stoek, Series A, and 1,355,240 shares 
common stock (par $5). Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. Offering—-The 350,000 shares of first 
preference stock will be offered in exchange to holders 
of its 532,996 shares of $6 cumulative convertible prior 
preferred stock at the rate of 1.4 shares of first prefer- 
ence stock for each share of $6 prior preferred. Shares 
of first preference not issued in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. The 300,000 shares of second preference 
stock will.be offered publicly. The 1,355,240 shares of 
common will be offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of the company in the ratio of one-third 
of a new share for each common share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares of common will be purchased by the 
underwriters. Price—Public offering prices by amend- 
ment. .Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to retire all 
unexchanged shares of $6 prior stock and to redeem its 
outstanding 7% preferred stock. Temporarily postponed. 


@ Artioom Corp., Philadeiphia 

August 16 filed 151,367 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writers—No underwriting. Offering—Of the total, 148,633 
shares will be offered for subscription to common stock- 
holders in ratio of one share for each two shares held. 
The remaining 2,734 shares and any shares not subseribed 
for by common stockholders will be offered to employees 
of company: Price—$10 a share. Proceeds—The company 
estimates it will use $300,000 of the proceeds to purchase 
additional space and equipment, and $350,000 for manu- 
facturing facilities. The balance will be added to work- 
ing capital. Business—Manufacture of wool and worsted 
Wilton rugs and carpets. 


® Associated Cooperative Grocers Co. of South- 
eastern Massachusetts, New Bedford, Mass. 


Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 1500 shares ($100 par) 
common. Offering—Price $100 a share. No under- 
writing. For purchase of merchandise and for conduct 
of business. 
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Australia, Commonwealth of (8/27/28) 

Aug: 13 filed $20,00,000 10-year 34%4% bonds, due 1956. 
Jnderwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co. and associates. 
rice by amendment. Preceeds—The Government of 
\ustralia will use the proceeds to redeem on Oct. 1 
518,331,000 State of New South Wales, external 5% 
inking fund gold bonds, due April 1, 1958. The regis- 
ration states that in lieu of cas! payment for the present 
»ffering of bonds the Australian Government will accept 
*he New South Wales 5% bonds with coupons due Oct. 
, 1946. and. subsequently at 102%, representing the re- 
jlemption price of 100 and acerued interest to Oct. 1, 
946. The balance of the cash ‘proceeds will be used to 
etire other United States dollar debt. 


Ben-Hur Products, Inc., Los Angeles (9/9) 


July 11 filed $1,000,000 of 5% sinking fund debentures 
‘with detachable common stock warrants attached), due 
June 1, 1966. Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co., of New 
York. Offering—$263,500 5% debentures offered in ex- 
-~hange for like amount of 5% convertible debentures 
at 100 with premium of 5% on or before Sept. 3 unex- 
hanged plus balance of issue to public through under- 
writers at 100. Proceeds—-To redeem old debentures and 
reduce bank loans. 


i 


Black, Sivalis & Bryson, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


July 29 filed 20,000 shares of 4.25% cumulative preferred 

stock, ($100 par) and 100,000 shares ($1 par) common 

stock. Underwriters—F. S. Yantis’& Co., Inc., and H. M. 

Byllesby and Co. Offering—Shares are issued and out- 

standing and were purchased from the company by the 
nderwriters at $96.50 a share for the preferred and 

510.70 a share for the common. They will be offered to 
e public by the underwriters. Price, $100 a share for 
e preferred and $12.50 a share for the common, 


Bium (Philip) & Co., Inc., Chicago (8/26-30) 
uly 26 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par)) common stock. 
nderwriters—F. S. Yantis & Co., Inc., and H. M. Bylles- 
by and Co., Inc. Price—$17 a share. Proceeds—Pay- 
ent on bank loans and notes and for working capital. 


Bowen. Industries, Inc., Chicago 


August ‘13. (letter of notification) $15,000 of 6% notes 

aturing in 6 months; $45,000 of 6% notes maturing in 
9 months; $34,000 of 6% notes maturing in one year; and 
$6,000 of 5% notes maturing in 15 months. Offering prise, 
at face amount. A portion of the notes will be issued to 
ey employees in satisfaction of claims for salary earned 
but not paid to them. No underwriting. For retirement 
of indebtedness and working capital. 


Briges & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee (8/29-30) 
Aug. 9 filed 76,000 shares (no par) capital stock. Under- 
writers—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., Chicago. Price by 
améndment. Proceeds—Shares are being sold by stock- 
olders. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 


May 3 filed 70,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
($100 par). Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 

Bids Rejected—Company July 23 rejected two bids re- 
eived for the stock. Blyth & Co., Inc., and F. S. Mose- 


fley & Co. and associates submitted a bid of 100.06 for a 


4.30% dividend. Harriman Ripley & Co. and Mellon 
Securities Corp. bid 100.779 for a 4.40% dividend. In- 
definitely postponed. 


Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul (9/3-6) 


uly 19 filed 35,000 shares of 4%% ($100 par) cumulative 
preferred stock and 427,558 shares ($1 par) common 
stock. Underwriters—Reynolds & Co., New York. Offer- 
ng—Preferred stock will be offered to company’s 6% 
preferred stock on a share for share exchange basis. 
Shares not issued in exchange will be sold to under- 
iters for resale to the public. Of the total common, 
e-company is selling 67,500 shares to underwriters for 
public offering and 55,177 shares are to be offered in 
exchange for outstanding capital stock of Consolidated 
Printing Ink Co., Quality Park Box Co., Inc., and John 
‘Beissel Co., which will become subsidiaries. In addi- 
ion, stockholders of the company are selling 304,881 
shares to the underwriters for public offering. Price— 
Preferred $103.50 a share; common $26.50 a share. Pro- 
reeds—Net proceeds to the company will be used to re- 
deem unexchanged shares of 6% preferred at 110% and 
for increasing general corporate funds. 


@® Brush Beryllium Co., Cleveland, O. 

August 9 (letter of notification) 5,246% shares (no par) 
common. Offering price, $40 a share. No underwriting. 
To reduce indebtedness and increase working capital. 





California Oregon Power Co. 


May 24 filed 312,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Stock will be sold through competitive bidding. Under- 
writers—Names by amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Offering—Stock is being sold by 
Standard Gas and Electric Co., parent, of California. 
Bids Rejected—Standard Gas & Electric Co. rejected 
June 25 two bids for the purchase of the stock as un- 
satisfactory. Blyth & Co., Inc., and First Boston Corp. 
bid of $28.33 a share, and Harriman Ripley & Co. bid 
of $24.031 a share. Stock will again be put up for sale 
when market conditions improve. 


Camfield Mfg. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. (9/3-6) 


July 29 filed 220,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc. Offering—Of 
the shares registered, 100,000 are issued and outstanding 
and will be sold to the underwriters by three stockhold- 
ers at $4.50 a share for their own account. The remain- 
ing 120,000 shares are being offered by the company. 
Price $4.50: a share. Proceeds—Company’s share to pay 
renegotiation refund in amount of $180,000 to the U. S. 
Government, and for additional working capital. 


Canadian Admiral Corp. Ltd., Toronto (9/16/18) 
July 8 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Dempsey & Co. Offering—Stock initially 
will be offered to common stockholders of Admiral Corp. 
at $3 a share. Proceeds—$75,000 is earmarked for pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment, and tools, jigs, dies 
and fixtures; balance will be available for corporate 
purposes. 


Candego Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 


used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


Carscor Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Ontario 


June 24 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—Registrant will supply name of an American 
underwriter by post-effective amendment. Offering— 
To the public at $1 a share in Canadian funds. Proceeds 
—For a variety of purposes in connection with explora- 
tion, sinking of shafts,.diamond drilling and working 
capital. 


Central Electric & Gas Co., Sioux Falis, S. D. 
May 29 filed 35,000 shares of $2 cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (no par), but with a stated value of $50 a 
share, and 175,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Chi- 
cago. Offering—The stocks will be offered to the public 
at prices to be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
pay off $3,000,000 loan from First National Bank Chi- 
cago and Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, bal- 
ance working capital. 


Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, 
ii. 


Aug. 14 filed 150,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders include Dillon, Read 
& Co., Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co., White, Weld & Co.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Lazard, 
Freres & Co. (jointly). Offering—New preferred stock 
will be offered on a share for share exchange basis to 
holders of its old preferred stock other than the Middle 
West Corp. which hotds 38,564 shares of such stock. If 
more than 150,000 shares of old preferred stock are de- 
posited for exchange the number of shares to be ex- 
changed will be pro rated. Shares of new preferred not 
issued in exchange will be sold to underwriters. Pro- 
ceeds—Net proceeds from sale of shares not issued in 
exchange will be used to redeem old preferred at $110 
a share and accrued dividends. 


Central Louisiana Elec. Co., Inc., Alexandria, La. 
July 24 filed 20,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. 
Underwriting—If underwriting agreement is made, names 
will be supplied by amendment. Offering—The shares 
will be offered for subscription to common stockholders 
at the rate of one share for each four held. Unsub- 
scribed shares, to the extent of 1,500 shares, will be 
offered to company officers, directors and employees. 
Any remaining shares will be sold to underwriters. Price 
by amendment. Proce€ds—For payment of a $200,000 
bank loan and for construction purposes. 


@ Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


August 21 filed $4,000,000 3% sinking fund debentures. 
Due 1966, and 90,000 shares (no par) common. Under- 


writers — Glore Forgan & Co., Chicago. Offering — 
Debentures will be offered publicly. Common shares 
initially will be offered for subscription to common 
stockholders at rate of one share for each 7% shares 
held. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to underwriters. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Of net proceeds com- 
pany will use $2,132,000 exclusive of accrued interest, 
for redemption of outstanding 344% sinking fund deben- 
tures, Due 1951. And $858,500 exclusive of accrued in- 
terest, for payment of bank loans. Balance will be added 
to working capital. Business—Processing of soy beans 
and manufacturing of derivative products. 


® Centrai Steel &- Wire Co., Chicago 


August 19 (letter of notification) common stock (par $5) 
not to exceed a total price to the public of $100,000; 
3,846 shares at an estimated price on behalf of Mandel 
Lowensteine, President of the company, of $26 a share. 
Offering price at market. Underwriter—Paul H. Davis 
& Co. will act as broker in distribution of the stock from 
time to time. Proceeds go to the selling stockholder. 


Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 25,941 shares of $10 par 
common. _Offering—Price minimum of $10 a share. No 
underwriting. For working capital. 


Cincinnati (0.) Gas & Electric Co. (9/10-11) 
July 25 filed 2,040,000 shares ($8.50 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Boston 
Corp. Offering—Shares are offered for subscription to 
common stockholders of Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 
of record Aug. 22 at the rate of one share for each six 
held. Rights will expire Sept. 9. Unsubscribed shares 
will be sold to underwriters. Price $26 per share. Pro- 


reesei ari Gas & Electric Corp. will receive pro- 
ceeds. 


Clinton Industries, Inc., St. Louis 


June 19 filed. 60,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering—The shares 
will be offered to executives and key employees of 
company upon the exercise of options for purchase of 
such stock. Price—Options already issued provide for 
the purchase of the capital stock at $16.6624 a share. 
Proceeds—To be added to general funds. 


Coca-Cola Bottling Plants, Inc., South Port- 
land, Me. 

Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 600 shares (no par) com- 
mon on behalf of Turner Jones, President, and options 
to purchase 200 shares (no par) common from the com- 
pany at $10 a share. Offering—Price 600 shares, $30 a 
share; options to purchase 200 shares, $20 per optioned 
share. Underwriter—Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., At- 
lanta,.Ga. Proceeds—To company from 200 shares issu- 


able upon exercise of options will be added to general 
funds. 


@ Colonial Sand & Stone Co., Inc., N. Y. (9/3) 
August 15 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Company will receive pro- 
ceeds from the sale of 150,000 shares and Generoso Pope, 
President of company, who is selling the remaining 150,- 
000 shares will receive proceeds from these shares. The 
company will use its proceeds for payment of mortgage 
notes, open account indebtedness and for purchase of 
additional equipment. Any balance will be added to 
working capital. Business — Production of sand, gravel 
and grit and ready mixed concrete. 


e rer Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 20 filed 70,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock. Underwriter—Union Securi- 
ties Corp., New York. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—Prior to the proposed issue of preferred stock, the 
company plans to call its $3 cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock for redemption at $55 a share plus accrued 
dividends. Funds for the redemption will be supplied 
by a short term bank loan. Proceeds from the sale of 
preferred, together with other funds, will be used to 
repay the bank loan. Business—Manufacture of flour 


and feed and buying and selling wheat, other grains and 
commodities. 


Columbia Aircraft Products Inc., Somerville, 
N. J. (9/3-15) 
June 26 filed 150,000 shares ($4 par) 30c cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, convertible into common 
stock in the ratio initially of 1% shares of common for 
each share of preferred. Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf 
Co., Inc., Chicago. Offering — Company initially will 
offer 59,5854% shares for subscription to present common 
stockholders at $4.50 a share in the rstin of one share of 
(Continued on page 1052) 
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preferred for each share of common held. The offering 
te common stockholders excludes the two principal 
stockholders who have waived their rights to subscribe. 
The remaining 90,414% shares and any shares not sub- 
scribed to by common stockholders will be offered to the 
public through underwriters. Price—$5 a share. Pro- 
eceeds—Approximately $55,000 for payment of Federal 
taxes; $250,000 for payment of a loan; $50,000 as a loan 
to Palmer Brothers Engines Ine, a subsidiary, balance 
working capital. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 

Aug. 8 filed $75,000,000 of debentures, due 1971, and 
$20,000,000 of serial debentures, due $2,000,000 on each 
Sept. 1, 1947 to 1956. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co., ; W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Columbia completed 
the sale of common stock of Dayton Power & Light Co. 
June 13, 1946, and used the proceeds to call for redemp- 
tion July 15 $44,914,000 5% series debenture bonds, due 
1961, at 102, and to prepay $5,500,000 of its $22,000,000 
1%% bank notes. Any remaining proceeds and the 
proceeds from the sale of the debentures and the sale 
of common stock of Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. will 
be used to redeem 941,820 shares of cumulative 6% pre- 
ferred stock, series A, at $110 a share; to redeem $38,695 
shares of cumulative preferred stock, 5% series, at $105 
a share; and to redeem 121,849 shares of 5% cumulative 
preference stock, at $100 a share. 


Commonwealth Aviation Corp., New York 
aar 28, 1946 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) 442% cumu- 
e convertible preferred stock and 300,000 shares 
($1 par) common stock. Underwriters—To be supplied 
by amendment. Price—$12 a share of preferred and $7 
a share of common. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of 
$3,420,000 will be used for working capital. 


Commonwealth Investment Co., San Francisco 
Aug. 8 filed 250,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter: North American Securities Co., San Fran- 
cisco. Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. 
Business—Investment house. 


Consolidated Air Transit, Inc., East Orange, 
N. J. 

July 29 (letter of notification) $100,000 7% cumulative 
(non-convertible) preferred stock and $100,000 class B 
common stock. No underwriter at present, but one ex- 
pected. Price, $50 for preferred and $3 for common. 
Proceeds—For purchase of equipment and for operating 
capital. 


Consolidated Hotels, Inc., Los Angeles (8/28) 
Aug. 9 filed 97,363 shares ($25 par) 44%% convertible 
preferred stock and 150,000 shares (50c par) common. 
Underwriter—Lester & Co., Los Angeles. Price—$25 a 
share of preferred and $9 a share of common. Proceeds 
—Of the total, the company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 851 shares of preferred. The remaining shares 
of preferred and all of the common are being sold by 
Ben Weingart, President and director. Company will 
add the proceeds to working capital. 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Aug. 9 filed an unspecified number of shares (no par) 
common stock. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Lehman Brothers; Shields & Co.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly). 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Consumers proposes to 
imcrease its authorized common stock (no par) from 
2,000,000 shares to 6,000,000 shares. It will issue 3,623,- 
432 shares to its parent, The Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp., in exchange for 1,811,716 shares of its common 
owned by Commonwealth. It will offer to the public 
through competitive bidding such number of additional 
shares of common as will produce net cash proceeds of 
$20,000,000. Such proceeds will be used for acquisition 
of property, construction or improvement of facilities 
or other corporate purposes. The company has property 
additions, estimated to cost more than $53,000,000, now 
under construction. 


Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 
July 8 filed 250,000 shares 44%4% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, Series A ($50 par). Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—For rearrangement and expansion of the com- 
pany’s manufacturing plants, acquisition of additional 
tools and facilities, and for additional working capital 
requirements. 


Continental-United Industries Co., Inc., N. Y. 
(9/23-27) 

Aug. 2 filed 80,000 shares of cumulative sinking fund 
preferred stock ($25 par) and 350,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Underwriters—W. C. Langley & Co. and 
Aronson, Hall & Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
$1,510,833 to. repay notes and obligations; $1,600,000 to 
purchase U. S. Treasury savings notes to fund to that 
extent current liability of company for Federal taxes, 
and balance to working capital. 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, O. 
July 17 filed 60,000 shares ($25 par) 442% cumulative 
convertible preferred. Underwriters—Otis & Co. and 
Prescott & Co., Inc: Offering—To the public. Price— 
$25 a share. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $1,- 
356,200 will be used to redeem its outstanding 4% deben- 
tures, due 1967, to pay certain debts and for additional 
equipment, manufacturing space and working capital. 


@ Copco Steel & Engineering Co., Detroit (9/9) 
Aug. 19 filed 115,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—E. H. Rollins & Son, Inc., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Of the shares being offered 
company is selling 100,000 shares and 15,000 shares are 
being sold by a stockholder. The company will use its 
proceeds to provide additional factory space and pur- 
chase machinery and equipment and to construct a new 
office building. The balance will be added to working 
capital. Business—Fabrication of steel building and in- 
dustrial products and warehousing of unfabricated steel. 
Also conducts steel pickling business. 


® Copper State Life Insurance Co., Tucson, Ariz. 
August 9 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares ($100 par) 
class B preferred. Offering price, $150 a share. Under- 
writer not named. For setting up legal reserve for opera- 
tion of life insurance business. 


Crawford Clothes, Inc., L. I. City, N. ¥Y. (9/3-6) 


Aug. 9 filed 300,000 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—First Boston Corp., New York. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Go to Joseph Levy, President, 
selling stockholder. 


Cyprus Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to the public at 75 cents a 
share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, 
will be used for mining operations. Business — Explor- 
ing for ore. 


Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., Cicero, Ill. 


July 26 filed 60,000 shares ($25 par) 5% cumulative pre~ 
ferred stock, with warrants attached for purchase of 
60,000 common shares, and 130,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co., and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. Offering—Of the 
total common 60,000 shares are reserved for issuance 
upon exercise of warrants. Price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Company will receive proceeds from the sale of 
the preferred shares and from the sale of 30,000 shares 
of the common. Company will use proceeds, together 
with a $1,000,000 bank loan, to purchase machinery, 
buildings and equipment and to retire bank indebtedness. 


Delta Collieries Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Aug. 7 (letter of notification) $300,000 542% sinking 
fund debentures. ~Underwriter—City Securities Corp. 
Offering—Price $97 and interest. For purchase of equip- 
ment. 


@® Denver Tramway Corp., Denver, Colo. 


August 12 (letter of notification) 2,450 shares ($100 par) 
preferred on behalf of Alonzo Petteys, a director. Offer- 
ing price, $40.50 a share. Underwriters —- Headed by 
Boettcher and Co., Denver. Proceeds go to the selling 
stockholder. 


Derby Gas & Electric Corp., New York 


June 19 filed 20,066 shares (no par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—No underwriters were named and there was 
no indication that there would be any. Offering—Com- 
mon stockholders of record July 30 are given the right 
to subscribe to the stock at $23 per share. Rights expire 
Aug. 9. Proceeds—Proceeds, together with other funds, 
will be applied as loans to the company’s three Connec- 
ticut subsidiaries: Derby Gas & Electric Co.; Wallingford 
Gas Light Co., and the Danbury and Bethel Gas and 
Electric Light Co. 


Derby Oil Co., Wichita, Kans. (9/9-13) 

July 19 filed 131,517.3 shares ($8 par) common stock. 
Underwriting—H. M. Byllesby and Co., Inc., Chicago, 
and Nelson Douglass & Co., Los Angeles. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Part of the estimated net pro- 
ceeds will be used to pay a bank loan. The remainder, 
with other funds, will be used to expand a drilling and 
exploration program. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Ill. 
March 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Underwrit- 
ers—Haligarten & Co. Offering—Price based on market. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


Dictaphone Corp., New York 

July 25 filed 65,347 shares (no par) common stock. Un- 
derwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New 
York. Offering—Stock will be offered to stockholders 
at rate of one-half share for each share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares will be sold to underwriters. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To be added to general funds. 
Temporarily postponed. 


Drayer-Hanson, Inc., Los Angeles (9/23-27) 
Aug. 12 filed 80,529 shares ($1 par) class A stock, con- 
vertible into common stock (par $1). Underwriters— 
Maxwell, Marshall & Co., Los Angeles. Price—To public 
$10.25 a share. Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at 
— will be used to pay off loans and accounts pay- 
able. 


El Canada Colombia Mines Co., Boston 

July 26 filed 550,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). Of 
the total 400,000 shares would be issued at $1 per share 
to secured and unsecured creditors of El Canada Mines 
Syndicate, noteholders and stockholders of El Canada 
Mines Co. Ltd. and stockholders of El Canada Gold 
Mines Corp. and El Canada Mines, Inc., in exchange 
for certain mining claims. The balance, 150,000 shares, 
would be sold to public at $1.25 per share through un- 
derwriters, to be named by amendment, 


Electronic Laboratories, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


July 29 filed 140,000 shares ($1 par) common 

which 40,000 shares are being sold by two stoudanitace. 
Underwriters—By amendment. [Probably Brailsford & 
Co. and Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co.} Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—From sale of company’s 100,000 shares for pur- 
chase of inventory, payrolls, and working capital. 


@ Elkhorn Mining Co., Boulder, Mont. 


Aug. 14 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com< 
mon. Offering price, 20¢ a share. No underwriting. 
Proceeds—For repayment Of»eash, mine development 
and operation and other expenses. 


Engineers Waterworks Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. 
June 24 (letter of notification) $275,000 4% debentures 
due 1971. Underwriters—C,. C. Collings & Co., and 
Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. Price, $101. Proceeds 
for purchase of additional water properties or their 
securities and for other corporate purposes. 


Fashion Frocks, Inc. (9/5-6) 


July 24 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—Offer- 
ing does not consti.ute new financing but is a sale of 
currently outstanding shares owned by members of the 
Meyers family, owner of all outstanding stock. After 
giving effect to the sale and assuming exercise of certain 
warrants and an option, the Meyers family will retain 
ownership of approximaiely 58% of the common stock. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp., Baltimore (9/3)! 
Aug. 14 filed 100,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of 
Baltimore has entered into an agreement with the com- 
pany to purchase at $40 a share any of the stock not sub< 
scribed to by stockholders. Offering—Stock will be 
offered for subscription to stockholders at $40 a share. 
Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to increase the capital 
and surplus of the company. 


® Fidelity System, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Aug. 15 (letter of notification) 1,250 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred ($100 par). Offering price, $100 a share. 
Underwriters—Maurice Welch, Belleville, N. J., and 
M. H. Secor, East Orange, N. J. Proceeds—For the pur- 
chase of real property, chemical equipment, salaries, 
advertising and sales promotion of the products Fiedel-X 
Termite Kill, Fidel-X Mothproofing Compound and 
others to be developed under the trade name Fidel-X, 


Films Inc., New York (9/20) 


June 25, filed 100,000 shares ($5 par) class A stock and 
300,000 shares (10 cent par) common stock, of which 
200,000 shares reserved for conversion of class A. Each 
share of class A stock is initially convertible into 2 
shares of common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Wad- 
dell & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—To be offered 
publicly at $8.10 a unit consisting of one share of class A 
stock and one share of common stock. Proceeds—$201,- 
000 for retirement of 2,010 shares ($100 par) preferred 
stock at $100 a share; remaining proceeds, together with 
ae funds, will be used for production of educationa} 
ilms. 


Flying Freight Inc., New York 
May 6 filed 300,000 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., and Courts & Co 
Offering—Price to public $3.50 per share. Proceeds—~ 
Proceeds will be used for the purchase of six lan@ 
planes, ten flying boats, reconditioning of flying boats 
and working capital. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia (9/10) 
Aug. 5 filed 60,000 shares ($15 par) cumulative preferred 
stock. Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—To be used to redeem 15-year 
342% sinking fund debentures, due 1959; and $2.50 cum- 
ulative preferred at $53 a share. Balance will be added 
to working capital. 


Foreman Fabrics Corp., New York (9/16) ; 
July 29 filed 110,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, alB 


outstanding. Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Price by 
amendment. 


Forest City Mfg. Co., St. Louis (8/29) 
June 17, filed 280,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Peltason, Tenenbaum Co., St. Louis. Of- 
fering—Shares will be offered publicly at $11.25 a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds go to the selling stockholders 


Foster & Kieiser Co., San Francisco 


July 29 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $25). Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc. Pre- 
ceeds—Approximately $1,060,950 for redemption of class 
A preferred; balance for expansion, working capital, 
etc. Dividend rate and price by amendment 


Fownes Brothers & Co., Inc., N. Y. (9/9) 
Aug. 6 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. Une 
derwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—The shares are issued and 
outstanding and are being sold by Ivens Sherr, President 
and A. I. Sherr, Executive Vice-President, who will re- 
ceive proceeds. 


® F-R Publishing Corp., New York 


Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 564 shares of common 
on behalf of Harold W. Ross and Jules Englander, as 
trustees for Ariane Ross. Offering—Price $57 a share. 
Underwriter—Silberberg & Co., New York. Proceds go 
to the selling stockholder. 
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Frontier Refining Co., Denver, Colo. (8/22) nike 
June 27 filed $100,000 of 4%% first mortgage bonds, 
— wre spew shares ($100 par) 5% cumulative pre- 
erred stock and 15,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- fu i Cc | d 
writers—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., and Sidlo, ew ssue a en ar 
Simons, Roberts & Co., Denver. Offering—The bonds (Showing probable date of offering) 
and preferred stock will be offered to the public, but 
= common stock initially will be offered for subscrip- August 22, 1946 September 4, 1946 > 
on to present stockholders at $11 a share at the rate Frontier Refining C mm American Brake Shoe Co._-------------- ommon 
of 12 shares for each 100 shares held. Unsubscribed Siusdieen ‘Til ae eee ret. one ree t sa American Colortype Co._..------------- Preferred 
shares of common will be offered publicly. Price— 4 a ye ries, atin ptr) ko haere gee Debentures Palmetto Fibre Corp...--~-------+----- Preference 
The bonds will be sold at $101; preferred at $100 a share, Montreal, City of (11 a.m. EDST)_---------- Bonds Red Rock Bottling Co. of Youngstown_---Common 
and unsubscribed shares of common at $11 a share. Southern Ry. 12 Noon (EDST)-_---Eaqp. Trust Ctfs. 
Proceeds—Working capital. August 26, 1946 Western Tin Mining Corp._-------------- Common 
General Bronze Corp., L. I. City (9/16-20) Blum (Philip) & Co._------------------- Common September 5, 1946 

July 26 filed 115,000 shares of cumulative convertible Grolier Society, Inc.__.--- Preference and Common Fashion Frocks, Inc. _ we ae en eee ee eee Common 
preferred stock ($25 par). Underwriters—W. C. Langley Newburgh Steel Co., Inc.____-_- Pref, and Common Michigan Steel Casting Co..------------- Common 
& Co. and Aronson, Hall & Co. Price by amendment. Nugent’s National Stores, Inc._____-.____ Common O’Okiep Copper Mining Co. Ltd...American Shares 
he sets pay cost of acquisition, construction and Pebble Springs Distilling Co..___________ Common Taylor-Graves, Inc._----- Preference and Common 
equipment of new plant, and for working capital. Reporter Publications Inc.._________-____- Common September 9, 1946 


Glen Industries Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(9/19-20) 

July 31 filed 50,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative converti- 
ble preferred stock series A ($20 par) and 150,000 shares 
(10c par) common, all issued and outstanding and being 
sold by eight selling stockholders. Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne Noel & Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders» Business—Manufacturers of 
junior miss wearing apparel. 


Gloria Vanderbilt Corp., New York 
Aug. 5 filed 300,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer—Elder, Wheeler & Co., New York. Price—$3 a 
share. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $727,000 will 
be used for remodelling and equipping a manufacturing 
plant, for purchase of inventory and for financing a pro- 
motional campaign. Business—Manufacture of cosmetics. 


® Gordon Mail Order Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 22,500 shares of common 
and 3,000 shares of preferred. Offering—Price $2 a com- 
mon share and $5 a preferred share. No underwriting. 
For continued sale and distribution of general mer- 
chandise. 


® Gray Manufacturing Co. 


August 15 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $5). Securities are to be sold to Walter E. 
Ditmars through a private offering at a price of $17,500 or 
$8.75 per share, who has indicated he will sell the stock 
on the New York Curb Exchange through registered 
brokers. Sale of stock to Mr. Ditmars is in accordance 
with stock option provisions of employment agreement 
with the company. 


Greens Ready Built Homes Inc., Rockford, Hil. 
(9/3-13) 

July 2 filed 350,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriiers—R. H. Johnson & Co., New York, and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. Offering—Price. 
$3.50 a share. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used 
partly for working capital and to pay for production 
equipment now being acquired by the company. 


Grolier Society, Inc., New York (8/26-30) 


July 29 filed 18,500 shares at $4.25 cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par), with non-detachable common stock 
purchase warrants entitling registered holders of shares 
of the $4.25 preferred to purchase at any time 64,750 
shares of common stock at $16 a share at the ratio of 3% 
common shares for each preferred share held; and 120,- 
000 shares of $1 par common stock. Underwriters—H. 
M. Byllesby and Co., Inc. Offering—Underwriters to 
purchase from the company 18,500 shares of preferred 
and 20,000 shares of common; and from Fred P. Murphy 
and J. C. Graham, Jr., 100,000 shares of issued and out- 
standing common. Prices, preferred $100 a share; com- 
mon $14 a share. Proceeds—To retire $6 cumulative 
preferred, pay notes, discharge a loan. 


Gubby Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabis‘on-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
fing—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 
used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore, 


Gulf Atlantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jan. 17 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Blair & Co. Offering—Stock is being of- 
fered to present shareholders at $3 per share. Holders 
of approximately 200,000 shares have agreed to waive 
their preemptive rights. 


Hajoca Corp., Philadelphia 


Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of $1 par 
common. Offering price, $25 a share. To be offered 
to present shareholders. No underwriting. For financ- 
ing of four new warehouses. 


Hammond Instrument Co., Chicago 


Aug. 8 filed 80,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writer: Paul H. Davies & Co., Chicago. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to redeem 
its outstanding 6% cumulative preferred stock at an 
estimated cost of $213,258, exclusive of accrued divi- 
dends. It also will use approximately $402,000 toward 
the purchase of a manufacturing plant in Chicago. The 
balance will be added to working capital. 


August 27, 1946 


Otter Tail Power Co.______ Preferred and Common 
Union RR. (Pa.) (noon EDST)-_-_Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


August 28, 1946 
Australia, Commonwealth of___..-.-_-_____ Bonds 
Consolidated Hotels Inc.____-_-_- Pref. and Common 


August 29, 1946 


Briggs & Stratton Corp.____.----_--- Capital Stock 
Forest City Manufacturing Co.__--------- Common 


September 3, 1946 


Brown & Bigelow_-_------ Preference and Common 
Camfield Manufacturing Co.__----------_- Common 
Colonial Sand & Gravel Co., Inc.__------- Common 
CoRR TOE, BAG i on hice nc eecdnnns Common 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp.__---- Capital Stock 
Green Ready Built Homes Inc.__-----~--- Common 
N. Y. School of Theatrical Arts____. ~~~ Common 
Pep Boys—Manny, Moe & Jack__----~--- Common 
I FIN Bo cis enteral costing t-ehtiesie usecase Debentures 
Bee CENUOES, | SG inicdctviniviemnncnkand Common 
Sy IIS 0 Sica kd on bet a iaengniet ere mean nomaaraalane Common 
Sardik Foods Products Corp.___--_- Capital Stock 
Scovill Manufacturing Co.___--- Pref. and Common 
Wrectameose Corps...2~2..-.6....6 Pref. and Common 
Westinghouse Electric Corp._--- Debs. and Common 








Airline Foods Corp. of N. Y.---Debs. and Preferred 


Ben-Hur Products, Ine...-.---------- Debentures 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co...------ Preferred 
Copco Steel & Engineering Co..---------- Common 
Derby Of] Ce...<son-ddvedosswesectipecsns Common 
Food Fair Stores, Inc........2----5---- Preferred 
Fownes Brothers & Co., Inc..-------- Capital Steck 
Solar Manufacturing Co._..---.--------- Preferred _ 
September 10, 1946 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co...---------- Common 
Jensen Manufacturing Co.__.------------ Common 
Metal Forming Corp..........--.-..----- Common 
September 12, 1946 
San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co..-.--------------- Common 
September 16, 1946 
American Locomotive Co.__------------- Preferred 
Canadian Admiral Corp. Ltd._..--------- Common 
Foreman Yabries Corp... ...<.....---..- Common 
Genesh? Been Gen <n cancq<ocncnmncen Preferred 
Rheem Manufacturing Co._-.------------ Common 
September 19, 1946 
Glen Industries Inc.___-~-~- Preference and Common 
September 20, 1946 
Filvhe, TO... cciesota census Class A and Common 


September 23, 1946 
Continental-United Industries Co.__Pref. and Com. 


Drayer-Hanson, Inc.__..------------ Class A Stock 
September 27, 1946 
Lonergan Manufacturing Co._----~--- Class B Stock 








@ Harlands, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Aug. 15 (letter of notification) 250 shares of $100 par 
stock, (whether common or preferred not stated). Offer- 
ing—Price $100 a unit. No underwriter. For investment 
in merchandise to be resold to department stores, drug 
stores and users, 


Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles 


June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. Offering— 
To be offered to the public at $8 a share. Proceeds— 
Company is selling 60,000 shares and stockholders are 
selling 40,000 shares. The company will use its proceeds 
to pay the costs of opening additional stores and to ex- 
pand merchandise in its existing stores. 


Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Grand Rapids 


July 26 filed $1,400,000 15-year 442% sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1961, and warrants with each debenture for 
purchase of a maximum of 30 shares of $5 par common. 
Underwriters—Brailsford & Co., Chicago. Offering price, 
100. Proceeds— Of the $1,285,562 estimated net pro- 
ceeds, company will use $750,000 to purchase preferred 
stock of Humboldt Plywood Corp., an Oregon corpo- 
ration, and $75,000 to buy equipment. Any balance will 
be added to working capital. 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 27 filed 185,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Stock 
acquired by selling stockholders in exchange for 432,000 
shares of common stock (par $3) of American Engineer- 
ing Co. Underwriter—Laird, Bissell & Meeds. Offering— 
Price by amendment. 


Holt (Henry) & Co., Inc., New York 

June 28, 1946 filed 20,000 shares of 442% ($25 par) cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 33,884 shares 
($1 par) common stock. Undrewriters—Otis & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Offering—Company is selling the preferred 
shares and stockho]ders are selling the common shares. 
Price—$25 a share of preferred. Price for the common 
by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added 
to general funds. 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., N. Y. (9/22) 
July 23 filed $3,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1966. Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 


Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds with other 
funds will be used to finance construction of a mill near 
Palatka, Fla. 


idako Calcium Corp., Mountain Home, Ida. 
Aug. 8 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares ($100 pary 
preferred and 37,500 shares of $1 par common. Offering 
—Price $125 a unit consisting of one preferred share 
and 25 common shares.. No underwriting. For develop=- 
ment of mining claims. 


@® idaho Gold & Silver Mining Co., 
Wash. 

Aug. 13 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 

mon. Offering—Price 35 cents a share. No underwrit= 

ing. For development of mining property. 


Spokane, 


@ lowa Fiber Box Co., Keokuk, la. 

Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares ($100 par) 
class A 5% preferred. Offering—Price $100 a share. Ne 
underwriting. For additional capital to complete ex- 
pansion and rehabilitation program. 


Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 


June 17, filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre~ 
ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By competitive bidding. Probable bid= 
ders include: Blyth & Co., Inc., and Mellon Securities 
Corp. (jointly) and Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. 
Hutton & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—Net proceeds from the 
sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the com~ 
pany’s treasury for construction expenditures. Net pro=- 
ceeds from the sale of common will be applied for re< 
demption of 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
not converted into common prior to the redemption 
date. The balance will be added to treasury funds. 


Jensen Manufacturing Co., Chicago (9/10) 
July 24 filed 148,176 shares ($1 par) common stock. Une 
derwriter—Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Chicago. Price, 
$8.8712 a share. Proceeds—Shares are being sold by 
two stockholders who will receive net proceeds. 


Johansen Brothers Shoe Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 53,221 shares of capital 
stock. Offering price $5.625 a share, subject to pre- 
emptive rights of stockholders, Underwriter — Stifel, 
Nicolaus & Co., Inc., St. Louis. Proceeds—To partially 


finance acquisition of a minimum of 80% of the stock of 
(Continued on page 1054) 
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Valley Shoe Corp. of St. Louis, and to redeem $48,000 
of 5% debentures, due 1951, of Johansen Brothers. 


Kungsholm Baking Co., Inc., Chicago 
June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Ames, Emerich & Co., Chicago. Offering 
—To public at $9 a share. Proceeds—Acquisition, etc. 


® Lake Erie Pulp and Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 500 shares ($100 par) 
6% cumulative preferred and 125,000 shares ($1 par) 
common. Offering price, $100 a preferred share and $1 a 
common share. No underwriting. Proceeds—For pur- 
chase of machinery, factory space, transformer station 
and for working capital. The present notification can- 
cels a previous notification covering 500 shares of the 
preferred and 50,000 shares of the common. 


Lime Cola Co., Inc., Montgomery 
June 28, 1946 filed 225,000 shares (10 cent par) common 
stock. Underwriters—Newburger and Hano, Philadel- 
phia, and Kobbe Gearhart & Co., Inc., New York. Price 
— $5.50 a share. Proceeds—Working capital. 


Liquid Conditioning Corp. of New York 
July 3 filed 70,600 shares ($10 par) class A common 
stock. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—Price, 
$10 a share. Proceeds—-Proceeds will be used to pay 
for its temporary quarters in New York, for furniture 
and fixtures, equipment and other corporate purposes, 


Livingston Mines, Inc., of Seattle 


July 3 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par 5 cents) to be offered to 
the public at 20 cents a share. Underwriters—Lobe and 
Moore, Inc., and Alfred Lind, both of Seattle. Proceeds 
—For mine acquisition and development. 


Lonergan Manufacturing Co., Albion, Mich. 
(9/27) 


Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 74,500 shares ($1 par) 
class B common on behalf of the company and option 
warrants for purchase of 10,000 shares of Class B com- 
mon on behalf of three optioning stockholders. Offering 
—Price $4 a share of Class B common and 10 cents a 
warrant. Underwriter—Cohu & Torrey, New York. Net 
proceeds to the company will be used as working capital. 


Mada Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronto 
June 7 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par 40c). 
Underwriters — Names to be supplied by amendment. 
Offering—Stock will be offered publicly in the U. S. at 
40c a share (Canadian money). Proceeds—Proceeds, 
estimated at $75,000, will be used in operation of the 
company. Business—Exploring and developing gold 
mining properties. 


Maine Public Service Co., Preque Isle, Me. 
June 25 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—To be determined through competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include The First Boston 
Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Blyth & Co., ine. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co; Coffin & Burr and 
Merrill Lynch, Pieree, Fenner & Beane. Proceeds—The 
shares are being sold by Consolidated Electric and Gas 
Co., parent of Maine Public Service, in compliance with 
geographic integration provisions of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. 


Marcel Rodd, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. (9/3-13) 
July 31 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares (10c par) 
common and 35,000 common stock purchase warrants. 
Offering—Price $2 a common share, and one cent a war- 
rant. Underwriter—L. D. Sherman & Co., New York. 
For working capital. 


Metal Forming Corp., Elkhart, Ind. (9/10) 
July 29 filed 60,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriter—First Colony Corp. Offering—For the bene- 
fit of 11 selling stockholders. Price, $7.50 a share. 


Michigan Gas & Elec. Co., Ashland, Wis. 


June 24 filed $3,500,000 of series A first mortgage bonds, 
due 1976; 14,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred 
stock and 120,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyih & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. 
(Inc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Ira 
Haupt & Co. Offering—New preferred will be offered 
on a share for share exchange basis to holders of its 
outstanding 7% prior lien, $6 no-par prior lien, 6% 
preferred and $6 (no par) preferred. Of the common 
stock being registered, company is selling 40,000 shares, 
Middle West is selling 57,226 shares and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc., New York, is selling 22,774 shares. Proceeds 
—WMichigan will use net proceeds from bonds to redeem 
$3,500,000 334% series A first mortgage bonds, due 1972, 
at 106.75 and intcrest. Net proceeds from sale of com- 
mon and from shares of new preferred not issued in ex- 
change will be used to redeem $375,000 34%% serial de- 
bentures, due 1951, at 101.2 and interest. It also will 
redeem at 105 and accrued dividends all unexchanged 
shares of prior lien and preferred stocks. 


Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit (9/5) 
June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Cray, McFawn & Co., Detroit. Offering— 


To be offered publicly at $8.25 a share. Proceeds—Pur- 
chase additional facilities, expansion, etc. 


® Mississippi Fire, Casualty & Surety Corp. 
August 19 (letter of notification) 14,000 shares ($10 par) 
common stock, offering price $20 a share. Underwriter— 
Clany M. Seay, Jackson, Miss. will undertake to obtain 
Signatures authorizing subscriptions for the stock to 
create capital and surplus for operation of business. 
Company is to be organized in Mississippi. 


Montreal, City of (8/22) 

Bids for the purchase as a whole of an issue of $47,835,- 
000 serial Debentures (payable in United States cur- 
rency), dated Aug. 1, 1946 and maturing in installments 
from Nov. 1, 1947, through Nov. 1, 1975, will be received 
at the office of the Executive Committee, City Hall, 
Montreal 1, P. Q., Canada, up to 11 A.M., EDST, on Aug. 
22. Probable bidders include Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc. and Dominion Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). Indications 
were at press time that the banking groups may not bid 
for the issue due to conditions laid down by the City. 


Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., Boise, Idaho 


July 22 filed 249,550 shares ($10 par) common and 70,000 
shares of ($50 par) 442% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., and Wegener 
& Daly, Inc. Proceeds—Selling stockholders are of- 
fering 149,550 shares of the common and will receive 
proceeds from these shares. The company’s proceeds, 
together with funds to be provided from the sale of 
$2,000,000 of 342% debentures, due 1961, will be used to 
retire its certificates of indebtedness, outstanding pre- 
ferred stock and a portion of its bank loans. It also will 
use the funds for investment in preferred stocks of sub- 
sidiaries. 


Mountain States Power Co., Albany, Ore. 
June 6 filed 140,614 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Smith Barney & Co. (jointly); Harriman, 
Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares, 
which are owned by Standard Gas & Electric Co. and 
constitute 56.39% of the company’s outstanding common, 
will be sold at competitive bidding. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will go to Standard Gas. Postponed indefinitely. 


Murphy (G. C.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
June 13 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Preceeds—Redemption of outstanding 434% pre- 
ferred stock at $109 a share plus dividends. 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Lamar, Colo. 


June 28 filed 28,960 shares of 44% cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par), 250,000 shares of common stock ($l 
par) and warrants for 28,960 common shares (attached 
to preferred stock). Underwriters—Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., and Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & 
Co. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Shares are out- 
standing and are being sold by stockholders. Tempora- 
rily postponed. 


National Manufacture and Stores Corp., Atlanta 
June 12 (letter of notification) 8,500 shares of common 
stock. Offering price, $35 a share. Underwriters— 
Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc. Proceeds—For redemp- 
tion of outstanding $2.50 class A non-cumulative stock. 
Postponed indefinitely. 


Newburgh Steel Co., Inc., Detroit (8/26-30) 


Aug. 2 filed 30,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred (par $10), and 30,000 common sares ($1 par). 
Underwriters—O’Connell & Janareli, New York. Offer- 
ing—Shares are issued and outstanding and are being 
sold by Maurice Cohen and Samuel Friedman, President 
and Secretary-Treasurer, respectively, each selling 15,000 
shares of preferred and 15,000 shares of common. Price 
—$10 a share for the preferred and $6 a share for the 
common. 


New England Gas and Electric Association 


July 11 filed $22,500,000 20-year collateral trust sinking 
fund Series A bonds, and a maximum of 1,568,980 com- 
mon shares ($5 par). Underwriters—By amendment. 
Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds 
only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (stock only), First Boston 
Corp., White, Weld & Co.-Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Bonds and common stock are being offered in 
connection with a compromise recapitalization plan 
approved by the SEC, on June 24, 1946, which among 
other things provides for the elimination of all out- 
standing debentures and preferred and common stocks, 
and for the issuance of $22,500,000 of bonds and 2,300,000 
of new common shares. Price by amendement. Proceeds 
—To retire outstanding securities, aggregating $34,998.- 
500. Bids for the purchase of the bonds and the common 
stock which were to be received by the company Aug. 13 
were withdrawn Aug. 12. Sale postponed indefinitely. 


@ N. Y. School of Theatrical Arts, Inc., N.Y. (9/3) 
August 19 (letter of notification) 2,450 shares of common 
stock (par $20). No underwriters. To be offered at $20 
per share. To finance and further interest of corporation 
in teaching the dramatic arts. ; 


Northwestern Public Service Co., Huron, S. D. 
June 28 filed $5,275,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976; 
26,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock, 
and 110,000 shares of $3 par common. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine. (bonds); Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp.; A. G. 


Becker & Co., Inc., and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). Offer- 
ing—Securities will be sold at competitive bidding. 
Proceeds—Refunding. 


Nugent’s National Stores, Inc,, N. Y. (8/26-30) 
June 21 filed 85,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gearhart 
& Co., Inc. Price, $6.75 a share. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds to the company, estimated at $350,200, will be ap- 
plied as follows: About $111,300 for retirement of out- 
standing preferred stock: $41,649 to purchase 100% of 
the stock of two affiliates, and balance $197,000 for other 
corporate purposes. 


Oklahoma Oil Co., Denver, Colo. 


Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 571,000 shares (5c par) 
common on behalf of Frank C. Myers, President and 
Treasurer of the company. Offering—Price at market. 
Underwriting—Inter-Mountain Shares, Inc. Proceeds— 
Go to the selling stockholder. 


O’Okiep Copper Mining Co. Ltd. of the Union 
of South Africa (9/5) 


July 25 filed 106,329 American shares representing a 
similar number of ordinary shares of the par value of 
10 shillings, South African currency (U. S. $2.017). Un- 
derwriters—None. Offering—To be offered at $5 a share 
to stockholders of Newmont Mining Corp. as of record 
Sept. 5, 1946, on the basis of one ordinary share of 
O’Okiep for each 10 shares of Newmont held as of record 
date. Primary purpose of the offering of 106,329 Amer- 
ican shares of O’Okiep is to effect such distribution of 
these shares as may comply with the listing requirements 
of the New York Curb Exchange as to distribution 
of shares. O’Okiep has pending an application to 

the American shares on the New York Curb Exchange, 


Orange-Crush de Cuba, S. A., Havana, Cuba 


July 22 filed 75,000 shares of $1.50 par common. Under- 
writer—Elder, Wheeler & Co. Offering—Price $8 a 
share. Proceeds—Of the total company is selling 25,000 
shares and stockholders are selling 50,000 shares. The 
company will use its proceeds for equipment. 


Otter Tail Power Co. (8/27) 


July 18 filed 60,000 shares (no par) $3.60 cumul. pre- 
ferred stock, and 51,216 shares ($10 par) common stock, 
Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co. and Kalman & Co. 
Offering—Preferred stock is offered in exchange, on a 
share for share basis, for outstanding $4.50 and $425 
dividend preferred stocks. Shares of new preferred not 
issued in exchange will be sold to underwriters. The 
common stock is offered for subscription to common 
stockholders at the rate of two additional shares for 
each five held. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to un- 
derwriters. Both offers expire Aug. 26. The public offer- 
ing price of the preferred will be $99.25 a share and the 
common $51.25 per share. Preceeds—To redeem unex- 
changed shares of old preferred and $900,000 of bank 
loans. 


Pacific Power & Light Co., Portland, Ore. 


July 10 filed 100,000 shares ($100 par) preferred stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bidders include 
Blyth & Co., Inc., White, Weld & Co. and Smith, Barney & 
Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp., W. C. Langley & Co.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Offering—Company proposes to 
issue the 100,000 shares of new preferred for the pur- 
pose of refinancing at a lower dividend rate the 67,009 
outstanding preferred shares of Pacific and the 47,806 
prgeered shares of Northern Electric Co., in connection 
withthe proposed merger of Northwestern into Pacific. 
In connection with the merger, the outstanding preferred 
stocks of Pacific and Northwestern will be exchanged 
sharé for share, with cash adjustments, for the new pre+ 
ferred-stock of Pacific, the surviving corporation. Offer- 
ing -price—To be supplied by amendment. 


Pal Blade Co., Inc., New York 
Jufié’ 28, 1946 filed 227,500 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters — F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. Offering — 
225,000 shares are outstanding and are being sold by 10 
stockholders, and 2,500 shares are being sold by A, L. 
Marlman to all salaried employees. 


@ Palmetto Fibre Corp., Washington, D. C. (9/4) 


August 16 filed 4,000,000 shares (10¢ par) preference 
stock. Underwriting—Tellier & Co., New York. Price 
50 cents a share. Proceeds—The company will use esti- 
mated net proceeds of $1,473,000 for purchase of a new 
factory near Punta Gorda, Florida, at a cost of about 
$951,928. It will set aside $150,000 for research and de- 
velopment purposes and the balance will be used as 
operating capital. Business—The company originally was 
ineerporated last January but an amendment to its 
charter was filed last June 21. Its business will consist 
of the processing of saw palmetto stems and the process- 
in#“6f the fibres from the stems into upholstery fibres, 
yarn, fabrics, sacks, rope, cables and other uses. The 
company stated that if it is successful it will have 
created a new industry. 


Paquenamco, Inc., Friendship, N. Y. 
Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of preferred 
stock (par $10) and 2,500 shares of common stock (par 
50c). To be offered in units of one share of preferred 
and one share of common at $10 per unit. Not under- 
written. Proceeds—For acquisition of real estate, erec- 
tion of factory building, purchase of machinery, etc 


Pebble Springs Distilling Co., Peoria (8/26-30) 
July 25 filed 125,000 shares ($1 par) common sock. 
Underwriters—Daniel F. Rice and Co., Chicago. Price 
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by amendment. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans, build 


) additional facilities and for other corporate purposes. 
. Business—Engaged in distilled spirits business. 


Pep Boys—Manny, Moe & Jack, Philadelphia 
(9/3-6) 


July 16 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock, Un- 


_ derwriters — Newburger & Hano, Philadelphia,..and 


Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., New York. Offering —Of the 


_ total, 160,000 shares will be offered publicly and 40,000 


es will be offered to company employees. Prices— 


The stock to be sold to the public will be offeredat $7.50 


a share. The price to employees will be:$6.85.a share. 
Proceeds — Proceeds go to two selling stockholders, 
Maurice L. Strauss, President, and Emanuel Rosenfeld, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J. (9/3-13) 


| May 9 filed a $7,000,000 15-year 4% debentures due 


April 1, 1961, and $1,242,300 20-year 54%% cumulative 
Underwriters— 
Offering—Price to public by amend- 
Proceeds—Payment of promissory notes aggre- 


Blair & Co., Inc. 
ment. 


gating $8,000,000. For details see issue of May 16. 


Portiand (Ore.) Transit Co. 


June 14 filed $1,250,000 4% convertible debentures due 


June 1, 1966, and 200,000 shares of common stock (par 


$1); also an additional 128,750 common shares for con- 
| version of debentures. Underwriters—First California Co.; 


Scherck, Richter & Co.; Weeden & Co.; Allen & Co., and 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Preceeds—To complete payment 
of purchase price for the capital stock of Portland Trac- 
on Co. and the properties of the Interurban Railway 
ivision of Portland Electric Power Co., working capital, 


etc. Offering price of debentures $105; price of common 
| to public, $8.25 per share. 


Precision Parts Co. of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


July 5 filed 75,000 shares 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock ($10 par). Underwriter—Van Alstyne, 
Price by amendment. Pro- 
cteds—Of the net proceeds, $250,000 will be used to pay 
3% notes held by National Bank of Detroit, $75,000 to. 
reimburse treasury for sums spent in acquisition of the 
electrical division plant of the company, $30,000 for con- 
struction of space for executive offices in the economy 


baler plant, and the balance will be deposited with gen- 
eral funds. 


Radiaphone Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 168,528 shares ($1 par) 
capital ‘stock. Underwriter—Barbour, Smith and Co., 
Los Angeles. Offering—Price $1.25 a share. For reduc- 
tion of liabilities and increasing working capital. 


@ Red Rock Bottling Co. of Youngstown, 
Warren, Q. (9/4-13) 


’ Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 199,000 shares (50c par) 


common and warrants for purchase of 125,000 additional 
common. Offering—Price $1.50 a common share and 
one cent a warrant. Underwriters—Frank C. Moore & 
Co., New York; and Hall, Tattersall & Co., Philadelphia. 
For payment of plant mortgage, purchase of additional 
equipment and for working capital. 


Reporter Publications, Inc., N. Y. (8/26-27) 


| July 12 filed 150,000 shares common stock (par 50c). 


Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gearhart 
& Co. Offering—Price $3.50 a share. Proeeeds—The 


stock is being sold by stockholders who will receive 
proceeds. 


Republic Pictures Corp., New York 
July 31 filed 184,821 shares of $1 cumulative convertible 


| preferred ($10 par) and 277,231 shares (50c par) com- 


mon stock. Underwriters—Sterling, Grace & Co. Offer- 
ing—To be offered initially in units of one share of pre- 
ferred and 1% shares of common to holders of issuers 
preferred and common stock in the ratio of one unit for 
each 12 shares or preferred and/or common held of 
record. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Initially to 
become part of corporation’s general funds and available 
for any corporate purpose. 


Reynolds Pen Co., Chicago 


May 4 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 100,000 shares are being sold by company and 
300,000 by stockholders. Underwriters—Names by 
amendment. Offering—Terms by amendment. Proceeds 
—Net proceeds to the company will be added to working 
capital. 


Rheem Manufacturing Co. (9/16) 
June 26, 1946 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Company 
will sell 130,000 shares to the public through the under- 
writers and 70,000 shares to Bethlehem Steel Co. Price— 
By amendment. Proceeds—Working capital. Tempora- 
rily postponed. 


Rowe Corp., New York (9/3-13) 


July 29 filed 120,000 shares common stock. Underwriters 
—Hayden, Stone & Co. Offering—The selling stockhold- 
ers, who include Robert Z. Greene, President, are offer- 
ing the shares to the public through the underwriters, 
for their own account. Price, by amendment. 


San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co. Inc., New York 
(9/12-18) 
July 24 filed 80,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—Dunne & Co., New York. Offering—Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Nat E. Heit, President and 
director, and Harry Preston, board Chairman, Secretary 


and Treasurer, will receive net proceeds as selling s.ock- 
holders. 


Sardik Food Products Corp., N. Y. (9/3-6) 


May 29 filed 175,000 shares of capital stock (no par). 
Underwriter—George F. Breen, New York. Offering— 
Stock will be offered to public at $14 a share. Of the 
total being offered company is selling 155,000 shares and 
the remaining 20,000 shares are being sold by two stock- 
holders. Preceeds—Working capital, purchase equip- 
ment and plant, etc. 


@ Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
(9/3) 


August 15 filed 100,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative 
preferred stock and 149,548 shares ($25 par) common 
stock. Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 
Offering—Preferred will be offered publicly. Common 
initially will be offered for subscription to stockholders 
at the rate of one share for each seven shares held. 
Unsubscribed shares will be sold to underwriters. Price— 
By amendment. Proceeds—Company will use net pro- 
ceeds to pay bank loan and to finance the purchase of 
additional machinery, equipment and buildings. Business 
—Melting, casting and processing of brass and other non- 
ferrous metals and manufacture of diversification prod- 
ucts. 


Scripto, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


Aug. 7 filed 25,000 shares ($10 par) 5% cumul. converti- 
ble preferred stock and 244,000 shares ($1 par) common 
stock. Underwriters—Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., At- 
lanta. Prise by amendment. Proceeds: Company is sell- 
ing the 25,000 shares of preferred to the underwriters at 
$10 a share and stockholders are selling a minimum of 
220,000 and a maximum of 244,000 shares to the under- 
writers at $5 a share. The registration stated that 24,000 
of the 244,000 shares of common are being reserved for 
a period of four days following the effective date of the 
registration for sale to employees, officers and directors 
at $5 a share. The company also is selling 200,000 stock 
purchase warrants to executives of the company at 50 
cents a warrant. Company will use its proceeds for 
general corporate purposes. 


Solar Manufacturing Corp. (9/9) 


June 14 filed 80,000 shares of $1.12% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, series A (par $20). Under- 
writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied for the redemp- 
tion of outstanding series A convertible preferred stock 
which are not converted into common stock. Such pro- 
ceeds also will be used for additional manufacturing 
facilities in the amount of $600,000; for additional inven- 
tory —— to $400,000, and for additional working 
capital. 


Southwestern Public Service Co., Dallas, Texas 
July 24 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage ‘bonds, -series 
due 1976. Underwriters—To be supplied by amendment. 
Probable bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., and Blyih & Co., Inc. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with other funds, will 
be used to redeem $17,500,000 of 3%% first mortgage 
bonds, due 1974, at 1064%%, and to purchase the electric, 
water and ice properties of West Texas Utilities Co. 
located in the northwestern portion of the Texas Pan- 
handle for $2,135,000. 


Standard Life Insurance Co. of America 


Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 29,110 shares of common 
stock (par $10). To be offered for subscription to stock- 
holders at $10 per share. Rights expire Oct. 1, 1946. 
Unsubscribed shares will be purchased at $10 per share 
by Alfred MacArthur, Chairman and Hyman A. Pierce, 
Executive Vice-President. Proceeds—General corporate 
purposes. 


State Street Exchange, Boston, Mass. 

July 1, 1946 filed $1,750,000 second mortgage 4% non- 
cumulative income bonds, due 1961. Underwriters— 
Roger W. Babson, Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Charles F. 
Ayer. Offering — Company will issue $750,000 of the 
bonds to two banks which hold two first mortgages on 
all of the company’s real estate and the remaining $1,- 
000,000 of the bonds will be offered to the company’s 
stockholders in the ratio of one bond for each unit of 
3% shares of stock held. Unsubscribed shares will be 
sold to underwriters. Price to stockholders $27.50 a 
share and price to underwriters $26.50 a share. Proceeds 
—Company will pay $225,000 to the two banks holding 
its mortgages and the balance will be retained for neces- 
sary repairs to its real estate. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Ontario,Can. . 
March 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added to 
the general funds and will be available for general 
corporate purposes. For details see issue of April 4. 


Stevens-Arnold Co., Inc., South Boston, Mass. 
July 25 (letter of notification) 3,400 shares of 5% con- 
vertible non-cumulative preferred stock and 11,500 
shares of common stock (no par), 3,000 shares of which 
will be purchased by O’Connell & Co. for investment 
and not distribution. Underwriter—O’Connell & Co., 


Boston. Offering—Prices, $25 a share for the preferred 
and $2 a share for the common. Proceeds—For working 
capital. 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc. 


July 17 filed 197,500 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—Glore, Forgan & Co. Offering—The offering 











represents a part of the holdings of the present stock- 
holders. Indefinitely postponed. 


Sun Chemical Corp., New York 


July 31 filed $4,000,000 234% sinking fund debentures, 
due Aug. 1, 1966. Underwriter—-Shields & Co. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds to be used in part 
to redeem 19,000 shares of outstanding $4.50 preferred 
stock, Series A, 1,050 at the sinking fund redemption 
price of $103.50 and the remaining 17,950 at the optional 
redemption price of $106.50 a share, plus accrued divi- 
dends in each case. The balance of the net proceeds will 
be added to general funds. 


Taylor-Graves, Inc., Saybrook, Conn. (9/5) 


July 12 (letter of notification) 44,300 shares of ($5 par) 
cumulative convertible preferred stock and 44,300 shares 
common stock (par 50c). Offering—Price $6 a share for 
preferred and 75 cents a share for common. Underwriter 
—Amos Treat & Co. Proceeds—For payment of notes, 
mortgages and for general corporate purposes. 


Tele-Tone Radio Corp., New York 


Aug. 1 filed 210,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Underwriters—Hirsch & Co. Offering—-Com- 
pany is offering 75,000 of the shares registered. Eleven 
stockholders are selling 135,000 issued and outstanding 
shares, for their own account. Offering—Price $6.75 a 
share. Options—Selling stockholders are also selling to 
the underwriters at 7 cents per option warrant options to 
purchase 18,000 shares of the issued and outstanding 
common owned by them. They are also selling to Hall- 
garten & Co., for $1,500, plus $360 as a contribution 
toward the expenses of issuance, options to purchase an 
additional 18,000 shares of the issued and outstanding 
common. Proceeds—Net proceeds for the sale of com- 
pany’s 75,000 shares will be used for increasing working 
capital, with a view to entering the Frequency Modula- 
tion and Television fields at an advantageous time. 


er Power & Light Co., Escanaba, 
ch. 

July 18 (letter of notification) 5,500 shares of 4%4% first 
preferred stock series B ($50 par). Offering price, $50 
a share. Underwriter—First of Michigan Corp., Detroit. 
Proceeds—For enlargements and improvements of power 
plant facilities. 


Velvet Freeze, Inc. 


July 24 filed 203,500 shares of stock which are to be sold 
for the account of certain stockholders. Underwriters— 
Sherck, Richter & Co., and Straus & Blosser. Offering— 
Of the total, 200,000 shares will be sold through the 
underwriting group at $8.50 a share, and 3,500 shares 
will be offered to certain employees at $7.50 a share. 


Virginia Dare Stores Corp., N. Y. 

July 3 filed.90,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
- preferred stock, ($10 par). Underwriters—Newburger 
& Hano; Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., and D. Gleich Co. 
Offering—Underwriters propose to offer the shares in 
part to the public and the balance to certain dealers, 
among whom any underwriter may be included, at the 
public offering price, less certain concessions. Price $10 
per share. Proceeds—It is presently anticipated that 
$437,500 will be used to acquire the capital stock of Wil- 
liams Stores, Inc., and Levitt Millinery Co. The bal- 
ance will be applied to general corporate purposes. 
Issue temporarily postponed. 


Weetamoe Corp., Nashua, N. H. (9/3-13) 


July 15 filed 200,000 shares ($25 par) $1.20 cumulative 
pfd. stock, 100,000 shares of ($1 par) convertible stock 
and 650,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Underwriters 
—Blair & Co., Inc., Reynolds & Co., New York and Max- 
well, Marshall & Co., Los Angeles. Offering—The pre- 
ferred and convertible stocks will be offered in units of 
one share of preferred and one-half share of convertible. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Weetamoe Corp. (Name 
to be changed to Nashua Manufacturing Co. prior to 
effective date of registration) was incorporated June 27, 
1946 to acquire the operating properties and certain 
other assets of Nashua Manufacturing Co. which was 
incorporated in 1823. The new company was organized 
at the instance of Textron, Inc., and is wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Textron Mills, Inc., which are promoters of 
the new company. Net proceeds, together with $2,300,000 
representing the proceeds from the sale of 50,000 shares 
of convertible stock to the underwriters and 525,000 
shares of convertible stock to Textron, Inc., at $4 a share, 
will be used as follows: approximately $13,000,000 for 
payment of a portion of the purchase price of the assets 
to be acquired from the old company, about $100,000 for 
organization expenses, and about $1,100,000 for working 
capital. 


@ Western Tin Mining Corp., Washington, D. C. 
(9/4) 

August 16 filed 315,185 shares (one cent par) common 

stock. Underwriter—No underwriting. Offering—To the 

public. Price—$1 a share. Proceeds—To do geographical 

work on tract of land for exploration of tin ore. Business 

—Development of tin mine. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(9/3-6) 
Aug. 14 filled $30,000,000 of debentures, due 1971, and 
1,647,037 shares ($12.50 par) commen. Underwriter— 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Offering—The debentures will be 
offered to the public while the common stock will be 
offered for subscription to holders of outstanding pre- 
ferred stock and common stock of record Sept. 10 in 
ratio of % share for each share of co~™on or preferred 
(Continued on page 1056) 
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held. Unsubse:riveu suaies will pe sold to underwriters. 
Prices—By amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used 
to finance part of the company’s plant expansion and 
rearrangement program for increased working capital. 


West Virginia Water Service Co. 
Aug. 6 filed 46,400 shares (no par) common. Under- 
writer—Shea & Co., Boston. Price, by amendment. 
Proceeds—Shea & Co. is selling 26,400 shares for its own 
account and the remaining 20,000 shares are being sold 
by Allen & Co., New York, with Shea as underwriter. 


@ Wheatiey Mayonnaise Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares ($5 par) 
common, to be offered for subscription to stockholders at 
$10 a share in the ratio of one share for every five 
shares held. No underwriting. For retirement of bank 
loans and expansion program. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock to 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—By 


amendment. Probable bidders include Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; White, Weld & Co.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); 


The Wisconsin Co., and Dillon, Read & Co, Proceeds— 
Part of the shares are to be sold by Middle West Corp., 
top holding company of the System, and part by pref- 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., parent 
of Wisconsin, who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsin 
common which will be distributed to them upon the 
dissolution of North West Utilities Co. 


— 
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Airborne Cargo Lines, New York 
Aug. 12 with change of name from Hoosier Air Freight 
Corp. additional tinancing for purchase of additional 
planes expected, with Greenfield Lax & Co. Inc. as un- 
derwriters. 


Air Commuting, Inc. 


July 16 possibility of same new financing seen if the 
Civil Aeronautical Board approves recommendations 
made by two of its examiners of company’s plan to es- 
tablish an extensive airplane commuting service radiat- 
ing over the New York City metropolitan area of West- 
chester County, New Jersey, Staten Island, Long Island 
and Connecticut. 


American Anglo Transvaal Corp. 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. and Lazard Freres & Co. 
announced Aug. 13 that they are forming the American 
Anglo-Transvaal Corp., a $20,000,000 company, for the 
further expansion of mining and industrial activities in 
the Union of South Africa. The two New York concerns 
have invited Lazard Brothers & Co. and J. Henry 
Schroeder & Co., both of London, to participate in the 
subscription of an initial capital of $9,000,000 for the new 
company. Operations of the new company will be man- 
aged by the Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Investment 
Co., Ltd., under the general direction of the board of di- 
rectors of American Anglo-Transvaal, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the New York, London and South African 
interests. 


American Bosch Corp. 

April 16 reported that Alien Property Custodian may 
shortly ask for bids on &35,000 shares (77.24%) of the 
stock of the corporation. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly), 
and Blyth & Co., Inc.. and Merrill Lynch. Pierce. Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). The Wallenberg financial interests 
of Sweden, owners of the stock now vested in Alien 
Property Custodian, have brought suit to recover the 
stock or the proceeds thereof. 


American Power & Light Co. 


Aug. 7 reported company expects to file with the SEC 
in near future a plan for retirement of its preferred 
stocks which would include the sale at competitive bid- 
ding of 15% of the common stock of each of the follow- 
ing subsidiary companies: Florida Power & Light Co., 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co., Minnesota Power & Light 
Co., Montana Power Co. and Texas Utilities Co. 


American Progressive Health Insur. Co., N. Y. 
July 10 (letter of notification) expected to be filed at 
early date for 60,000 shares of convertible preferred 
stock, with B. G. Cantor & Co. as underwriter. 


® American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Oct. 16 stockholders will vote on creating a new issue 
of convertible debentures not to exceed $351,000,000, and 
on increasing the authorized common shares from 25 
million to 35 million. Debentures would be offered to 
shareholders in proportion of $100 debentures for each 
six shares held. Up to 2,800,000 shares of stock may be 
issued and sold to employees. 


Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co. 


Aug. 26 stockholders will vote on plan which provides 
for changing each share of outstanding common stock 
(no par) into four shares of $1 par value. Company 
would then have outstanding 340,000 shares of common 
stock. In addition, company proposes to create a new 
issue of 110,000 additional shares of common stock and 


Probable bidders include . 


40,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock ($50 par), 


which will be offered for sale through underwriters. 
Probable underwriters E. H. Rollins & Sons. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
March 30 reported company planned to issue 290,000 
shares common stock (par $12.50) and $5,000,000 in 
promissory notes, for purpose of paying current promis- 
sory notes and finance expansion program. Probable 
bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Atlantic City Electric Co. 


July 9 the offering of 1,150,000 shares of common stock 
(now owned by American Gas & Electric Co., parent) 
seems probable in the Fall, in compliance with the Utility 
Holding Company Act. Probable bidders include Mellon 
Securities Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Harriman, Ripley & Co. 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia 
May 7 stockholders approved proposal to increase the 
company’s indebtedness from time to time by additional 
amounts not in excess of $50,000,000 in aggregate. The 
purpose of the plan, it was said, is to place the company 
in a position to fund bank loans, add to working capital 
and to provide funds for capital expenditures. Probable 
underwriters include Smith, Barney & Co. 


® Atlantic Refining Co. 


Nov. 1. stockholders will vote on authorizing 650,000 
shares of new preference stock (par $100), of which 
an undetermined amount will be sold when market con- 
ditions are favorable. Probable underwriter, Smith, 
Barney & Co. 


Baltimore & Ohio RR. 


June 22 it was reported that one effect of the railroad 
freight rate adjustment is expected to be a stimulation 
of bond refundings. Among the roads whose refinancing 
programs may then crystallize, the Baltimore & Ohio is 
named as a leading prospect, now that all barriers to 
the consummation of its $500,000,000 debt adjustment 
plan have been eliminated. Other portions of the debt 
now thought to be attractive possibilities for a refinanc- 
ing operation besides the $76,900,000 of first mortgage 
4s and the $67,800,000 first mortgage 5s. There are 
$37,200,000 of Southwestern Division 5% bonds, $36,800,- 
000 Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & Western 4s, and $10,000,000 
Toledo-Cincinnati Division mortgage series A 4s. Prob- 
able bidders, if refunding operations crystallize, are 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR., Bangor, Me. 

April 16 stockholders authorized new mortgage. Com- 
pany contemplates refinancing one-third of outstanding 
funded debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $12,665,000) through sale of 
equal amount of bonds under new mortgage, through 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Harri- 
man, Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


“Big” and “Little Inch’’ Pipelines 
Leading natural gas producers were amongst the 16 
bidders who submitted bids to the War Assets Adminis- 
tration for the “Big” and “Little Inch” pipelines con- 
structed during the war by the government at a cost of 
about $145,000,000. E. Holley Poe, head of natural gas 
consultants, and his associates offered to (1) rent the 
lines for 40 years at $6,500,000 a year—a total of $260,- 
000,000—or (2) purchase the lines for $80,000,000 with 
“a potential additional deferred payment of $20,000,000, 
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depending upon the gas carried by the lines.” It also 
was said that the banking firm of Dillon, Read & Co., 
Inc., would head a group of underwriters for the public 
offering of stock incidental to the financing. 


The Big Inch Natural Gas Transmission Co., of which 
Robert J. Bulkley, former United States Senator from 
Ohio and sponsor of the Natural Gas Act, is President, 
offered to pay $85,000,000 cash for the lines. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and Otis & Co., it is said, would head 
the syndicate which would underwrite the securities. 


Both offers agreed to maintain the lines for immediate 
reconversion to oil delivery in case of a national emer~ 
gency. 


® Biauner’s, Philadelphia 

Oct. 8 stockholders will vote (1) on authorized refund- 
ing of $3 cumulative preferred stock with new issue of 
150,000 shares of convertible preferred, to be issued in 
series: (2) on changing par of common from no par to 
$3 par; (3) on splitting common on a two-for-one basis. 
An initial series of 30,000 shares of preferred will be 
offered publicly to refund $3 preferred and working 
capital. Probable underwriter, Van Alstyne, Noel & Co, 


® Blumenthal (Sidney) & Co., Inc. 

Sept. 19 stockholders will vote on increasing authorized 
common stock from 250,000 shares to 500,000 shares (no 
par). Approximated 119,706 new shares would be of- 
fered for subscription to stockholders at $10 per share 
in the ratio of one new for each two shares held. Offer< 
ing will not be underwritten. 


Boston Store, Chicago 
July 15 ownership of the Boston Store changed hands 
formally when a syndicate headed by Edgar L. Schnadig, 
Chicago, purchased all of the capital stock of the operat- 
ing company, the Boston Store of Chicago, Inc., and cer- 
tain real estate rights for $14,000,000. Funds for the 
purchase, in addition to the syndicate’s own money, 
were furnished by a secured loan of $3,500,000 from 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., a long term loan of $1,- 
500,000 from the First National Bank, Chicago, and $5,- 
000,000 in a short-term loan from the Union Securities 
Co., New York. To retire the short term loan the com- 
pany, it is said will issue preferred and common shares 
to be sold publicly through a syndicate headed by Paul 
H. Davis & Co., Chicago and Stroud & Co., Philadelphia, 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co. 
April 23 stockholders voted to issue an additional 450,000 
shares of common stock when and if new capital is 
needed. Probable underwriters, Hincks Bro. & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Hornblower & Weeks, 


Buckeye Incubator Co. 
Aug. 20 stockholders voted to increase auth »rized com- 
mon from 250,000 to 300,000 shares (par $2). The addi- 
tional 50,000 shares will be offered for sale subject to 
preemptive rights of stockholders, at such times and in 
such amounts as determined by directors. 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
June 26 it was reported that a refunding of the $21,- 
400,000 first mortgage 4% series A bonds of 1965 is seen 
as a possibility. Probable bidders include Kidder, Pea~ 
body & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. 

Aug. 8 Electric Bond & Share Co. will probably offer 
420,000 shares of Carolina Power & Light Co. common 
stock for sale at competitive bidding, which will shortly 
accrue to Bond &-Share pursuant to the plan for disso- 
lution of National Power & Light Co. Probable bidders 
include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., 
W. C. Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp, 
(jointly); by Smith, Barney & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 


Central & Southwest Corp. pie ts 
Pursuant to plan of Central & South West Utilities Co. 
and American Public Service Co. approved by the SEC 
a sufficient number of shares of Central & Southwest 
Corp., the new company, would be sold at competitive 
bidding to provide funds, not otherwise supplied, to 
retire outstanding preferred stocks of Central and 
American. Possible bidders: Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Co. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and First 
Boston Corp. (jointly). 
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Century Manufacturing & Instrument Co. 
‘May 29 reported Estes, Snyder & Co., may underwrite 
offering of common stock following merger of Century 
and Continental Geophysical Service Co. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

June 18 reported that probably one of the early devel- 
opments when and if the merger of Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. and the Pere Marquetie Ry. is approved will be 
a refunding operation to take in the debt of both roads. 
C. & O., it is expected, will take steps to refinance the 
refunding and improvement 3's, due in 1996, of which 
$37,500,000 series D and $27,600,000 series E were out- 
standing at the close of 1945. The Pere Marquette has 
outstanding $59,749,000 first mortgage 3%s, series D, 
due in 1980. At the ICC hearings in April on the merger 
proposal, W. H. Wenneman stated that refinancing of 
the Pere Marquette issue would be undertaken promptly 
following consummation of the merger. 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific RR. 
Issuance by the road of $58,900,000 lower-coupon first 
mortgage bonds, proceeds from the sale of which would 
be used to redeem first mortgage 4% bonds. 1994, 
is expected to be postponed until late this year. Earlier 

lans were for the retirement of the bonds July 1. 
ee investment banking groups were set up to enter 
competition for any new offering, viz.: Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Mellon Securities Corp., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., 


Inc. 6b cicmpaianmaal 


Cities Service Co., New York 


July 17 it is suggested that when and if the outstand- 
ing debt is retired through proceeds of its utility equities, 
that preferred stockholders might be offered a new 4% 
preferred in exchange for the old issues, in the amount 
of call prices plus arrears (approximately $113,486,250). 


Citizens Utilities Co. 


July 24 company is negotiating wih investment bankers 
relative to the sale of a new long-term first mortgage 
bond issue, with which to retire $4,200,000 bank loan 
obtained to retire the 542% bonds of 1948, called for re- 
demption Sept. 1, 1946. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 


Oct. 8 stockholders will vote on a write-down of about 
$162,500,000 in stated value of common stock from $34 to 
$20 a share and on creating a new class of preferred, of 
which 2,200,000 shares are to be sold to replace present 
$5 preferred. If approved these steps would be under- 
taken after completion of $290,000,000 bond refunding. 
Probable bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
July 3 company formally submitted to the New York 
Public Service Commission its plan to issue $290,000,000 
of new mortgage bonds as part of a plan to redeem 
$304,240,000 of callable mortgage bonds and debentures 
and $15,869,000 of non-callable mortgage bonds due in 
1948 and 1949—a total of $320,109,000 of long-term debt. 
The $290,000,000 of new mortgage bonds would be sold 
by bidding in three separate issues in rapid succession, 
the first two to be $100,000,000 each and the third for 
$90,000,000. After issuing the first series the company 
would then call its $179,240,000 of callable mortgage 
bonds and obtain discharge of mortgages covering $15,- 
869,000 of non-callable bonds. In another part of the 
plan the company proposes to refinance the outstanding 
2,188,890 shares of $5 cumulative preferred stock. Prob- 
able bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only), and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


@® Culver Corp., Chicago 

Aug. 16 an underwriting is contemplated at a future 
date of probably $200,000 debentures and 156,000 shares 
of common stock (par $5). 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
March 19 committee of directors formed to consider 
refinancing of $65,000,000 342s and 4s. Probable bidders 
include: Mellon Securities Corp., First Boston Corp., 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Coffin & Burr, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. 


Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. 

September 5 stockholders will consider a plan to create 
a new class of non-participating preferred stock, $3 cum- 
ulative and junior to the present $3 cumulative partici- 
pating preferred in respect to both dividends and assets. 
It is planned to offer present preferred stockholders an 
opportunity to exchange their shares for shares of such 
new preferred and class B common stock on the basis of 
one share of new preferred and one share of class B com- 
mon for each share of outstanding $3 cumulative partici- 
pating preferred. 


Dow Chemical Co. 
August 6 company has authorized new plants and addi- 
tions costing an estimated $40,000,000 over the next 
three or four years. Probable underwriters of any new 
issues include Smith Barney & Co. 


Dumont Electric Co. 


Aug. 14 reported company planning additional financing 
with First Colony Corp. as underwriter. 


@ Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baitimore 


Aug. 20—The management contemplates filing in the 
near future a registration statement covering an addi- 
tional 64,000 shares of stock, to be offered to present 
stockholders in the ratio of one share for five. Negotia- 
tions are proceeding with a group of underwriters 
headed by Kidder, Peabody & Co., for the purchase of 
shares not subscribed by stockholders. 


Ekco Products Co. 


Sept. 6 stockholders will consider a plan to create a 
new issue of $7,500,000 preferred stock and to increase 
authorized common stock from 750,000 to 1,500,000 shares 
to permit a two-for-one split of outstanding common 
stock. It is proposed to offer publicly $6,000,000 of new 
convertible preferred and 40,000 new common shares. 
Union Securities Corp. is expected to head the under- 
writing group. Part of the proceeds from the financing 
will be used.to retire 44% preferred stock at $110 a 
share, and the remainder will be added to general funds 
to replace amounts spent for new plants and equipment. 


Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 
May 3 company filed application with the Arkansas P. S. 
Commission for authority to issue $2,000,000 2%% first 
mortgage bonds due in 1976. Proceeds would be used for 
additions and improvements to the company’s properties 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Oklahoma. Probable 
bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Shields & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 


Engineering & Research Corp. 


June 14 reported company, manufacturer of air coupes, 
contemplates the issuance of 300,000 shares of common 
stock, with Hemphill, Noyes & Co. as underwriters. 


Espey Manufacturing Co., Inc., N. Y. 


Aug. 9 expected early filing (by notification) of 59,500 
shares (par $1) common stock. Offering at $5 per share 
expected at end of Aug. with B. G. Cantor & Co. as 
underwriter. Company is an 18-year old radio manu- 
facturer. It manufactures radios under private brand 
names, i.e. Macy’s, Bloomingdales, Spiegel, &c. 


Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano, S. A. 


July 27 company announced agreement to acquire con- 
trol of two Cuban Airlines. Stockholders will vote Aug. 
16 on increasing authorized common from 1,000,000 shares 
to 2,000,000 shares (par $1). Probable public offering of 
over 300,000 shares with Van Alstyne Noel & Co, as 
underwriters. 


Federal Light & Traction Co. 


Aug. 23 hearing on application proposing merger of four 
New Mexico subsidiaries of Federal will be held by SEC. 
Under the plan, New Mexico Power Co., Las Vegas 
Light & Power Co. and Deming Ice & Electric Co., would 
be merged into Albuquerque Gas & Electric Co. Albu- 
querque’s name would be changed to Public Service Co. 
of New Mexico. The merged company would have 524,- 
903 shares ($7 par) common stock, all held by Federal, 
which now owns all the common stock of the subsidi- 
aries. The number of common shares resulting from 
the merger equals the number of Federal common shares 
outstanding. Public offering of stock expected. Prob- 
able bidders include E. H. Rollins & Sons; Rauscher, 
Pierce & Co., Inc. Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Otis & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Flagstaff Foods 


Aug. 14 company plans sale of 125,000 shares ($10 par) 
convertible preferred and 60,000 shares of common stock. 
Proceeds of preferred will be used to further along com- 
pany’s program of expansion which recently included 
the acquisition of three additional wholesale grocery con- 
cerns. Sale of common stock will be the initial distribu- 
tion of securities of this previously privately held con- 
cern in more than 40 years. It is expected that Luck- 
hurst & Co., Inc. will head the syndicate of underwrit- 
ers handling the issue. 


Fresh Dry Foods Inc., Columbia, S. C. 
May 29 reported a registration statement covering 650,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $1). Expected to be 
filed at an early date with Newkirk & Co., New York, as 
principal underwriters. Public offering price about $5 
per share. 


Goldring Merchandising Co. 
May 28 reported prospective financing being discussed 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, as under= 
writers. 


Gordon Foods, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


July 29 reported company plans the sale of 20,000 
shares of convertible preferred stock and 100,000 shares 
of common stock, with Johnson, Lemon & Co. and Allen 
& Co. as underwriters. 


Grand Union Co. 


May 23 reported directors giving careful consideration 
to a splitup of common shares and issuance of additional 
new stock, but it is likely that no action will be taken 
before September. The management, it is said, is now 
making an exhaustive budget study to determine what 


additional capital will be needed to finance an expansion © 


program. 


® Gulf Mobile & Ohio RR. 


Reported company planning issuance of approximately 
$9,000,000 equipment trust certificates before end of this 
year. First three installments would aggregate $3,000,000, 
to be offered competitively on Aug. 30. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 

May 24 in connection with plan of dissolution of Engin- 
eers Public Service Co. part one of the plan calls for 
reclassification of common stocks of two subsidiaries, 
Gulf States Utilities Co. and El Paso Electric Co., and for 
their distribution to Engineers common stockholders. 
The Gulf States Utilities stock would be distributed 
through issuance of rights. 


Henke & Pillot, Inc. 


Aug. 7 company advised that it will probably do some 
financial in the near future but that no definite plan 
has as yet been formulated. 


Hollander (A.) & Son, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Stockholders will vote sometime in August on splitting 
common stock 2-for-l1 and on authorizing an issue ef 
$1,500,000 convertible preferred stock. Probable under— 
writer, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


INinois Power Co., Decatur, Hl. 


July 2 company has filed a recapitalization plan with SEC 
pursuant to Section (11) E of the Utility Holding Com-— 
pany Act. The plan differs in one essential from the 
financing application filed with the Commission last 
April. It calls for complete cancellation of the interest 
held in the company by its statutory parents, North 
American Co. and North American Light & Power Ca 
These holdings comprise stock, dividend arrears certifi- 
cates, Central Terminal Co. notes and warrants to pur- 
chase an additional 300,000 Illinois Power common shares. 
The plan follows the financing application in providing 
for issuance of $10,000,000 of new preferred stock to raise 
funds for paying off the $11,596,680 of dividend arrears 
certificates and in calling the existing $24,175,000 pre— 
ferred stock for redemption in order to force its con- 
version into common on a basis of two shares for one. 
An underwriting will be arranged for the conversion im 
order to sell the amount of common stock needed to pay 
off the preferred not tendered for conversion. Probable 
underwriters include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Otis & Co., and the First Boston Corp. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Power & Light Co. 
April 24 it was reported that company probably wilB 
replace its $32,000,000 first 34%s due May 1, 1970, with 
new lower-cost securities. Probable underwriters in- 


clude Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 


International Dress Co. 


June 26 it was reported that company is planning some 
new financing. Otis & Co. reported as probable under- 
writer. 


Interstate Power Co. (Del.) 


May 21 pursuant to amended plan filed with SEC com- 
pany proposes to sell through competitive bidding $20,- 
000,000 new first mortgage bonds and such number af 
3,000,000 common shares as may be necessary to enable 
the company to carry out the provisions of the amended 
plan. Probable bidders include the First Boston Corp. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc. (stock only). 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


July 9 it was reported that company may in near future 
refund its outstanding $38,000,000 bonds and 40,000 shares 
of preferred stock, with securities carrying lower coupon 
and dividend rates. Probable bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); The First Boston Corp.; 
Mellon Securities Corp.; Harriman, Ripley & Co. 


Kansas Power & Light Co., Topeka, Kan. 
May 31 reported company probably will replace out- 
standing bonds and preferred stock with new lower cost 
securities. Probable bidders if securities are sold in- 
clude Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); The First 
Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder Peabody & Co.; 
Harris Hall & Co. (Inc.). 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


August 6 reported negotiations are under way between 
certain stockholders of Keystone and a group of secur- 
ities firms headed by The First Boston Corp. for publie 
sale of 182,316 shares of Keystone stock held by the 
former group. The stock is understood to represent hold- 
ings of W. H. Sommer, former President of Keystone, 
and of Forest Park Home Foundation, a charitable or— 
ganization. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


Aug. 9 stockholders approved an increase in authorized 
common stock from 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 shares and a 
two-for-one split in outstanding shares. On completion 
of split-up, 1,800,480 shares would remain for use in fu- 
ture financing. Stockholders also authorized a new issue 
of 125,000 shares ($100 par) preferred stock to be subor- 
dinated to the present 442% cumulative preferred as long 
as any such stock remains outstanding. The additional 
common stock may be offered for sale later this year in 
connection with the company’s expansion program. Prob- 
able underwriters include Lehman Brothers, First Wis= 
consin Co. and Hallgarten & Co. 


Kingdom of the Netherlands 
July 11 it was stated that the forthcoming $50,000,000 
bond issue to be floated by the Netherlands Government 
in the American market by a syndicate of investment 
banking houses headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. will carry 
an interest rate of 342% and will run 25 years. Although 
it was intended to file the issue with the SEC the week 
of July 19, the filing has been delayed due to unsettled 
market conditions. , 


@® La France industries 

Oct. 15 stockholders will vote on approving (among 

others) the creation of 71,273 shares of 4% cumulative 

convertible preferred stock (par $20), which company 

proposes to exchange for the 6% preferred stock (par 

$100) on the basis of six new for each share of old. 
(Continued on page 1058) 
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Lytton’s, Henry C. Lytton & Co. 

Aug. 28 stockholders will vote on authorizing an increase 
in capital stock from 500,000 to 1,100,000 shares. Of the 
proposed shares, 100,000 would be preferred stock (no 
par) and the balance common stock. The proposed in- 
crease will permit a public offering of 50,000 shares of 
the new preferred, the proceeds of which will be used 
for expansion purposes. Probable underwriter, Allen & 
Co. 


Magma Copper Co. 

Aug. 29 stockholders will vote on increasing the auth- 
orized capital shares to 1,200,000 from 410,000. Of the 
additional 790,000 shares, between 200,000 and 250,000 
shares will be offered to stockholders at prices and 
amounts to be determined by directors. The purpose of 
the financing is to provide for development and equip- 
ment of the company’s large low-grade San Manuel 
copper ore body in Arizona. 


May Hosiery Miiis, Nashville, Tenn. 
July 29 rumored the sale of some 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock planned by certain stockholders, with Weil 
& Co. and Allen & Co. as probable underwriters. 


@® May, McEwen, Kaiser & Co. 

Aug. 19 reported certain stockholders planning sale of 
common stock through Goldman, Sachs & Co. and 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


@ Michigan-Wisconsin Pipeline Co. 

Edward Hopkinson, Jr., Drexel & Co. attorney, expressed 
the opinion at a hearing before the Federal Power Com- 
mission that Michigan-Wisconsin Pipeline Co. can mar- 
ket its securities to finance construction of a natural-gas 
pipe line. The company completed direct testimony 
Aug. 19 before a Commission examiner on its application 
to build a $48,000,000 line from the Hugoton Field of 
Texas and Oklahoma. Mr. Hopkinson said it might be 
possible to reduce from 344% to 3% interest on $30,000,- 
000 in 20-year first mortgage bonds which the company 
plans. Initial financing as outlined by the company also 
would include $17,000,000 of common stock. Fourth year 
financing would call for issuance of $14,000,000 of 5% 
preferred stock to be retired through a sinking fund 
over 20 years and $12,000,000 in 3.14%, first mortgage 
bonds. 


Mid-Valley Distilling Corp., Archbald, Pa. 
August 7 company expects to file a registration statement 
in near future covering an issue of stock, with E. F. Gil- 
lespie & Co., New York, as underwriter. The proposed 
offering under Regulation A Filing has been withdrawn. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

July 18 SEC will hold hearing on the proposal to change 
its authorized and outstanding common stock from a par 
value of $50 a share to $12 a share and increase the 
number of authorized common shares from 260,000 to 
1,150,000 shares, and incidental transactions. The pro- 
posed transactions are steps in a general program of 
American Light & Traction Co., the parent company, to 
effect compliance with the Holding Company Act’s pro- 
visions, which will ultimately result in the liquidation 
of that company and the distribution of its assets. 


National Blouse Co. 
Aug. 14 reported company planning sale of common stock 
with First Colony Corp. as underwriter. 


National Container Corp. 
May 23 it was reported that company may refund its 
outstanding $4,300,000, 5% debentures due 1959 later this 
year with new lower-cost securities. Probable under- 
writers Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


National Gas & Electric Corp., New York 


June 11 company filed with SEC a voluntary plan of 
simplification and recapitalization calling for retirement 
of the company’s entire funded indebtedness through a 
series of financing operations. The plan provides, initi- 
ally, for redemption of the presently outstanding 5% 
first lien collateral trust bonds by using the proceeds 
of a new $2,100,000 secured bank loan, and the repay- 
ment of this bank loan with funds to be received by 
the corporation as a result of the refunding of the bonds 
ef its wholly-owned subsidiaries—National Utilities Co. 
of Michigan, and Industrial Gas Corp. of Ohio. The new 
$980,000 first mortgage 3% bonds of the Michigan sub- 
sidiary would be sold privately at par and accrued inter- 
est through an investment group consisting of Battles 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia; G. H. Walker & Co. of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Smith, Landeryou & Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Under the plan, National Gas & Electric also would 
dispose of its holdings in Northern Indiana Fuel & 
Light Co. 


Neisner Brothers, Inc. 

July 30, in addition to the declaration of an increased 
_ dividend on the common stock, directors voted July 30 

to recommend to stockholders an increase in the author- 
ized capital shares from 400,000, of which 206,000 are 
now outstanding, to 2,000,000, paving the way for a 
3-for-1 split-up. The rest of the unissued common stock 
would be used for corporate purposes. A special meeting 
of common stockholders will be held about Sept. 1. 


@ Neptune Meter Co. 
Sept. 16 stockholders will vote on changing 250,000 
shares common (no par) to 250,000 shares common (par 
$5) and on increasing authorized amount to 350,000 


shares. It is proposed to offer for sale 67,454 common 
shares and 9,723 unissued $2.40 dividend preferred stock 
to provide additional capital funds. 


New York Ontario & Western Ry. 


July 29 company asked the ICC for authority to issue 
$2,600,000 of 3% equipment trust certificates. Proceeds 
will be used to help pay for four diesel-eléctrie freight 
locomotives and 23 diesel-electric switching locomotives. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 


August 6 a revised refunding plan has been. filed with 
the New York P. S. Commission which, contemplates 
refunding the 334% bonds with an equal face amount of 
new bonds and the issuance of $15,000,000 new preferred 
stock of which $12,000,000 is to replace a like amount of 
preferred now outstanding. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


Aug. 12 the Federal court for the District of Delaware 
has approved the plan of reorganization for the Midland 
Utilities Co. and Midland Realization Co. The approval 
makes effective partial liquidating dividends of 1 4/10 
shares of common stock of Northern Indiana, for each 
share of capital stock of Midland Utilities and a dividend 
of 134 shares of Northern Indiana for each share of Mid- 
land Realization. Following the .distribution, Midland 
Realization will have remaining 177,262-shares and Mid- 
land Utilities, 54,395 shares of Northern Indiana. These 
will be offered for sale at competitive’ bidding along 
with 146,924 shares of Northern Indiana which Middle 
West Corp. will receive on its holding of Midland: Reali- 


zation common. Public offerings will total 378,581 shares 


of Northern Indiana. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 


April 17 reported that company has under:consideration 

the refunding of its $45,000,000 series C 3%s with issue 

of about same size carrying lower coupon rate. Probable 

gag Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Harriman; Ripley 
Oo. 


Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
It was reported April 10 that company has.under con- 
sideration the refunding of $55,000,000 collateral trust 
41%2% bonds due 1975 and the issuance of a new. series. 
of collateral trust bonds. Prospective bidders, Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


Ohio Public Service Co. 


May 28 it was reported that early sale by Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. of its common stock holdings of Ohio 
Public Service Co. was probable following the virtuai 
completion of the refunding program of this subsidiary. 
This is one of the few remaining steps prior to com- 
plete divorcement of the Cities Service Co. from the 
utility field in compliance with the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City 
Company contemplates at same time Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. sells its holding of common stock (in ac- 
cordance with SEC regulations) to sell approximately 
140,000 shares of new common stock, proceeds of which 
will be used to reimburse treasury and retire bank loan 
used in redeeming the 7% preferred stock. Probable 
bidders will include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; The First Boston Corp., and White, Weld & Co. 


Pacific Lighting Corp. 
June 7 directors authorized the management to prepare 
plans for refunding the corporation’s 200,000 shares (no- 
par) cumulative $5 dividend preferred. Blyth & Co. will 
probably be underwriters. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
July 25 company applied to California Railroad Com- 
mission for authority to issue $75,000,000 40-year deben- 
tures and to sell 328,125 shares (par $100) common stock, 
the latter to be offered for subscription to preferred and 
common stockholders pro rata. Debentures are to be 
sold competitively with Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., as probable bidders. 


® Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. 


Sept. 16 stockholders will vote on a split-up of 
the common stock on the basis of an exchange of two 
new shares for each old share, and on authorizing 100,000 
shares ($20 par) preferred stock. 


Portiand General Electric Co. 


July 9 it was stated that the 236,819 shares of common 
stock (now owned by Portland Electric Power Co., 
parent) may be publicly offered later this year, in com- 
pliance with the Utility Holding Company Act. Prob- 
able bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Public Service Co. 

April 19 the company petitioned the Missouri Public 
Service Commission to simplify its financial structure, 
including reduction in interest and sinking fund changes. 
Campany proposes to retire current funded debt ($11,- 
640,683) and to issue up to $10,000,000 new bonds, but 
limited originally to $6,000,000. Probable bidders in- 
clude White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and First 
Boston Corp. 


Savoy Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
July i stockholders increased authorized common from 
150,000 shares (par $5) to 300,000 shares (par 25c). 
Shareholders will receive rights to subscribe to 100,000 
shares at not less than $2.50 a share. Remaining shares 
will be optioned to directors at same price. 


Seamprufe, Inc. 


Aug. 14 reported company, manufacturer of women’s 
underwear, planning sale of preferred stock with First 
Colony Corp. as underwriter. 


Southern Co., New York 


The Southern Co. (to be successor to Commonwea)th 
& Southern Corp.y proposes to sell for cash (when 
Commonwealth’s recapitalization plan becomes effec- 
tive) sufficient common stock to realize $10,000,000, to 
be invested in Southern Co.’s subsidiaries and new 
construction. 


Southern Electric System, Inc. 


May 10 pursuant to substitute plan for retirement of 
pre‘erred stocks of Electric Power & Light Corp., filed 
with SEC common stockholders of Electric Power & 
Light Corp.; would be given rights to subscribe to United 
Gas Corp. common stock and stock of the new holding 
company Southern Electric System, Inc. The latter com- 
pany would be formed to hold the stocks of Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co., Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co., and New Orleans Public 
Service Inc. 


Southern Railway (9/4) 


Bids for the purchase of $7,880,000 equipment trust cer- 
tificates series LL, dated Sept. 15, 1946 and due in 10 
equal annual installments from Sept. 15, 1947, will be 
received at company’s office, room 2018; 70 Pine St., 
New York 5, N. Y., up to 12 noon, EDST, Sept. 4. The 
dividend rate must be specified in the bid. 


Standard Brands, Inc. 


Oct. 2 stockholders will vote on authorizing a new class 
of preferred stock. If proposal is approved, it is ex- 
pected that an initial series of new. preferred stock will 
be issued for the purpose of refunding 200,000 outstand- 
ing shares of $4.50 dividend (no par) preferred. Prob- 
able underwriter Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Stetson (John B.) Co., Philadelphia 
July 5 company was reported negotiating for the pur- 
chase of Mallory Hat Co, This transaction and other 
phases of the company’s expansion program will, it is 
said, necessitate a long-term loan of $2,500,000. 


Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Co. 


August 29 stockholders of Thatcher Mfg. will vote on 
changing name to Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co. and increase 
authorized capital stock from 750,000 shares (no par) to 
1,500,000 shares (par $5) and exchange two old shares 
for one new. If conditions warrant, company intends to 
make a public offering of from 50,000 to 75,000 common 
shares later this year. Negotiations for underwriting 
such public offering are not yet completed. 


Toledo (Ohio) Edison Co. 


May 28 it was reported that a refunding program is 
contemplated at an early date for this company to be 
followed later by sale at competitive bidding of the com- 
mon stock now held by Cities Service Power & Light Co. 


Tucker Corp., Chicago 


August 7 negotiations with an investment house to un- 
derwrite an initial public issue of about $20,000,000 to 
finance his venture into the automobile field with a 
rear-engine passenger car has been completed by Pres- 
ton Tucker. The name of the investment house was not 
made public but it was stated an announcement of the 
financing would be made public in about five weeks. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
It is rumored that company contemplates refunding its 
outstanding $90,000,000 3%s of 1971 with lower cost 
obligations. Possible bidders would include Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Union Pacific RR. 


May 9 it was reported officials are considering the ques- 
tion of meeting the $100,000,000 first mortgage railroad 
and land grant 4’s due July 1, 1947. However it is felt 
maturity date is too far away to determine now whether 
issue will be paid off in cash or will be refunded. If 
company decides to refund through new issue probable 
Sag: will be Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 


@® Union Railroad (Va.) (8/27) 


Company will receive bids up to noon (EDST) Aug. 27 
at office of Treasurer, Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
for the sale of $1,500,000 equipment trust certificates, the 
bidder to specify the dividend rate. 


United States Finishing Co. 


Sept. 30 stockholders will vote on recapitalization plan 
which provides for a new class of 63,000 shares (no par) 
$4 convertible stock and increase in common from 200,000 
shares to 500,000 shares (no par). Holders of outstand- 
ing 7% preferred will have privilege of exchanging their 
stock for new $4 preferred and common on basis of 1% 
shares of new preferred and 1% shares of common for 
each share of old preferred. If plan is consummated a 
total of 123,142 shares of common stock will be available 
for subsequence issuance. 


Verney Corp., Boston, Mass. 

July 3 the management has under consideration the 
simplification of the company’s preferred stock and debt 
structure. Nothing definite as to the types of securities 
that may be issued has been reached as yet. Under- 
writers may include F. S. Mosley & Co.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Ladenburg, Thalmann Corp., and Lee Higginson 
Corp. 
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Wabash Railway 


May 1 it was reported that company may possibly re- 
fund its $47,000,000 first mortgage 3%s of 1971 with a 
Possible bidders include~ Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


June 12 it was reported company has under considera- 
tion a refinancing program. Announcement expected at 


lower coupon issue. 


early date. 
Waterman Airlines 


July 17 reported company contemplates new financing. 
Company intends to conduct a non-stop air cruise be- 
tween New Orleans, San Juan, Puerto Rico and San 


Juan and New York. 


Western Maryland Ry. 


May 22 reported company working on plans to refinance 
$44,901,000 first mortgage 4s. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine. 


Western Pacific RR. 


RFC. 


April 11 ICC conditionally authorized company to issue 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series B, due Jan. 1, 
1981, proceeds to be used to refund a like amount of 
first mortgage 4% bonds due Jan. 1, 1974, and held by 
Interest rate to be specified in bids. 
tors rejected the conditions attached by the ICC but on 
re-hearing the ICC July 19 affirmed its original order. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Shields & Co., and 


Glore, Forgan & C, 


Probable bidders include 


The direc- 


White Auto Stores, Inc. 


June 24 reported an 


Rauscher, Pierce & 


& Co., as underwriters, 
nancing, common being sold by stockholders. Expected 
preferred will be offered at $20 and common at $10 


per share. 


Co. expected to sell 
Merrill 


early registration of 75,000 shares 


of convertible preferred stock and 50,000 shares of 
common stock expected with First Colony 


Corp.; 
Co.; B. V. Christie & Co.; Courts 
Preferred represents new fi- 


Wisconsin Public Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
May 20 it was reported that Standard Gas & Electric 


at competitive bidding some time 


this year its holdings of 1,099,970 shares of common stock. 
Probable bidders include The Wisconsin Co.; The First 


Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 





N. Y. State Bankers 
School of Agriculture 


An intensive, grass-roots train- 
ing program on agriculture and 
farm management designed to 
better equip bankers of New York 
State with a knowledge of the 
problems of their farmer cus- 
tomers was brought under way 
at Ithaca, N. Y., on Aug. 10 when 
54 bank officials assembled on the 
campus of Cornell University to 
attend the Bankers’ School of 
Agriculture sponsored by the New 
York State Bankers Association 
in cooperation with the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 

The school, the first of its kind 
in America, was in session for 
five days, and combined class- 
room lectures with field trips and 
laboratory work. Six courses 
Were given. They were: farm 
management, agronomy, dairy 
husbandry, pomology, poultry 
husbandry, and vegetable grow- 
ing. The courses on farm manage- 
ment and agronomy were obliga- 
tory for-all student bankers. Two 
of the remaining four courses 
were elective. The faculty staff 
included Professors Stanley W. 


Warren (farm management), 
Richard Bradfield (agronomy), 
K. L. Turk (dairy husbandry), M. 
B. Hoffman (pomology), J. H. 
Bruckner (poultry husbandry), 
and H. C. Thompson (vegetable 
growing.) 

The 54 banker-students repre- 
sented financial institutions in 23 
counties of New York State, as 
well as Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and Canada, 
according to Albert L. Muench, 
who is Director of the School and 
also Secretary of the Bankers As- 
sociation. Dr. Van B. Hart, Ex- 
tension Professor in Farm Man- 
agement at the State College of 
Agriculture, is Associate Director, 
and Donald A. Moore, Assistant 
Secretary of the Bankers Associa- 
tion, is Assistant Director and 
Registrar. 

In discussion the School’s pur- 
poses and events leading up to its 
organization, Chester R. Dewey, 
President of the New York State 
Bankers Association and President 
of the Grace National Bank, New 
York City, said: 

“The School is the outgrowth of 
a series of farm credit sessions 
sponsored by our organization 
annually with the help of the 
New York State College of Agri- 








Trader Available 


Experienced all departments 
excepting governments. 
Presently connected with 
stock exchange firm. Refer- 
ences supplied. Strictly con- 
fidential. Box S 815, Com- 
mercial & Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Park Place, New 
York 8, N. Y. 




















culture. These sessions proved to 
be so helpful that rural bankers 
suggested we develop a real train- 
ing program which would give 
them an opportunity to study 
modern farming methods. Almost 
500 of our 709 commercial banks 
are farm-lending institutions and, 
naturally, place heavy emphasis 
on service to farmers.” 


An administrative committee in 
charge of arrangements for the 
School includes the following: 
Otis A. Thompson, President of 
the National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Norwich, Charles H. Norton, 
President, Erie County Trust 
Company, East Aurora, W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, Vice Chairman of 
the Board, National City Bank of 
New York, A. W. Gibson, Direc- 
tor of Resident Instruction, New 
York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Dr. Van Hart, Mr. Muench, 
and Mr. Moore. 





Statement on Release of 
Captured Hungarian Gold 





State Department at Washington 
made public on Aug. 8, the fol- 
lowing statement issued to the 
press on Aug. 7, in Budapest by 
H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, the 
American Minister of Hungary: 


“It was most gratifying to the 
members of the American Lega- 
tion to be present last night on 
the occasion of the arrival in 
Budapest of the special train 
which brought to Hungary the 
monetary gold to the National 
Bank. This gold which had been 
removed ‘from Hungary by the 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
cars FI 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY 


PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on August 
20, 1946, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 1%% ($.125) per share 
on the outstanding shares of the 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock of 
the Company, payable Octeber 1, 
1946 to the holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
September 4, 1946. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on August 
20, 1946, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents (25¢) per 
share on the outstanding shares 
of the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable October 1, 1946 -to 
the holders of such stock of record 














at the close of business September 


4, 1946. 
W. P. STURTEVANT, 


4 Secretary. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held today a dividend of 
two per cent. (fifty cents per 
share) on the Ordinary Capital 
Stock in respect of the year 1946 
was declared payable in Canadian 
funds on October 1, 1946, to Share- 
holders of record at 3 p. m. on 
August 26, 1946. 

By order of the Board. 

Frederick Bramley, 
Secretary 
Montreal, August 12, 1946. 






































Germans and their Hungarian ac- 
complices was captured by the 
Armed Forces of the United 
States and held under their pro- 
tection in the American zone of 
occupation. 

“The United States Secretary of 
State acting on behalf of the 
American Government was asked 
by the Hungarian Government to 
release the monetary gold in ques- 
tion during the visit of the Hun- 
garian Prime Minister and mem- 
bers of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment to Washington last June. 
Secretary Byrnes acceded to the 
request of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment for the release of the gold 


| with special reference to the plan 


of the Hungarian Government 
then being considered for the 


stabilization of Hungarian fi- 
nances. The stabilization and re- 
habilitation of the Hungarian 
economy have been a matter of 
special interest to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The 
American Government, therefore, 
took the initiative in harmony 
with the declaration made by the 
heads of the Allied Governments 
at the Crimea Conference to bring 
about concerted action among the 
Allied Governments with a view 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





A regular quarterly dividend of forty 
cents ($0.40) per share upon the issued 
and outstanding Common Stock, without 
par value, of.this company, has been de- 
elared, payable September 30, 1946, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 13, 1946. Transfer 
books will not be closed. Checks will be 
mailed. 
W. E. HAWKINSON, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
August 13, 1946 





American Power & Light Company 
Two Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
A dividend of $1.50 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock ($6) and a dividend of $1.25 

= A Stock of 
ig liompany were de- 
clared on August 21, 1946, for payment Octo- 
ber 1, 1946, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 3, 1946. 
D. W. JACK, Secretary and Treasurer. 


to the improvement and stabiliza- 
tion of the Hungarian economic 
position. These efforts were 
marked as recently as July 23 of 


this year by a note to the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union urging 
as had been done before such co- 
operation of the Allied Powers to 
assist Hungary in rehabilitating 
its national economy. 

“The arrival in Budapest of the 
gold of the National Bank is a 
source of special satisfaction as 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 











| SOUTHERN UNION 
| GAS COMPANY 
Dividends on Preferfed 


and Common Stocks 


The Board of Directors of Southern 
Union Gas Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.06% per share on the 4%% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable September 15, 
1946 to stockholders of record 
August 31, 1946. Checks will be 
mailed. 











The Board of Directors of Southern 
Union Gas Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
1242c per share on the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable 
September 15, 1946 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 31, 1946. Checks will be 
mailed. 


H. V. McCONKEY, 


Secretary and Treasurer 

















marking an important contribu- 
tion to the goal desired by the peo- 
ple and Government of the United 
States that Hungarian economy 
may be promptly restored so that 
it may take its place in the econ< 
omy of Europe and the world.” 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 
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[ cenruer | siuihi 
TWENTIETH GENTURY- 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 


August 15, 1946 

A quarterly cash dividend of 
$112% per share on the outstand- 
ing Prior Preferred Stock of this 
Corporation, has been declared pay- 
able September 16, 1946 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 6, 1946 

A quarterly cash dividend of $.37'%2 
per share on the outstanding Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock of this 
Corporation has been declared pay- 
able September 30, 1946 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 6, 1946. 

A quarterly ‘cash dividend of $.75 
per share and an extra cash dividend 
of $.25 per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of this Corporation 











has been declared payable September 
30, 1946 to stockholders of record at 
' the close of business on September 
| 6, 1946. 








DONALD A. HENDERSON, 


Treasurer. 

















Tue GarLock 


August 9, 1946 
PackING CoMPANY 
August 20, 1946 


iN > 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 281 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held this day, a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share was declared on the com- 
mon stock of the Company, payable 
September 30, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Septem- 
ber 20, 1946. 

R. M. WAapLEs, Secretary 





-J. I. Case Company 
(Incerporated) 
Racine, Wis., August 20, 1946. 
A dividend of $1.75 per share upon the out- 
standing Preferred Stock of this Company has 
been declared payable October 1, 1946, and a 
dividend of 40c per share upon the outstanding 
$25 vee Common Stock of this company 
has declared payable October 1, 1946, to 
holders of record at the close of business 


September 12, 1946. 
WM. B. PETERS, Secretary. 


ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


33 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable September 10, 1946, to 
stockhoiders of record at the close of 
business August 27, 1946. 


Checks will be mailed by Bankers Trust 
Co., 16 Wall St., New York 15, N 
Transfer Agent. 


H. G. SMITH, Treasurer 
August 15, 1946 





COMPA 


The Directors. of International Harvester 
pan. declared a quarterly dividend of 
sixty-five cents (65c) per share on the common 
Steck payable October 15, 1946, to all holders 
+f oy at the close of business on September 


SANFORD B. WHITE 








KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


126 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
August 16, 1946 
A cash distribution of twenty-aye Gus vd) 
a share and a special cash distribution of 
twenty-five cents (25c) a share have today 
been declared by Kennecott oy jue Corporation, 
payable on September 30, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on August 


30, 1946 
A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary. 





The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Pennsylvania) 








at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 35 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
September 12, 1946, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on August 29, 
1946. Checks will be mailed. 


CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
August 19, 1946 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 115 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share on the Common Stock of 
this Company has been declared payable at 
the Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y., on Monday, September 16, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at three o'clock P. M., 
on Monday, August 26, 1946. The stock trans- 
fer books will not be closed for the payment 
of this dividend. 
J. A. SIMPSON. Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y¥., August 15, 1946. 





TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 


100TH CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 50 cents per share and 
an additional dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Company's capital 
stock, payable September 16, 1946, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 26, 1946. 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 














FINANCIAL NOTICE 





Kingdom of The Netherlands 


Declaration of 
Netherlands Securities 


The Office of the Financial Counselor of 
the Netherlands Embassy, 25 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. informs interested par- 
ties that Netherlands securities held in the 
United States and owned by corporations 
or individuals who are not domiciled or 
resident in the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands have to be declared pursuant to the 
Netherlands Royal Decree E-100 as amend- 
|ed by Royal Decree F-272 of November 
16, 1945. 

Declarations have to be filed on oF 
before October 15th, 1946. 


Securities for which no declaration {ts 
filed will become VOID in accordance with 
the terms of said Decree. 

Circulars and the necessary forms of 
declarations may be obtained at the Office 
of the Financial Counselor of the Nether- 
Jands Embassy. 25 Broadway, Room 1132, 
New York 4, N. Y., and at any Consular 
Office of The Netherlands in the United 
States. 





New York, August 16th, 1946, 
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Economists for Free Markets 


National Association of Commodity Exchanges and Allied Trades, 
Inc. holds strong sentiment exists against government controls. 
Says 96% of economists, with special interest in marketing, ex- 
press belief exchanges play important role in marketing basic 


commodities. 


Strong sentiment against Government controls on marketing of 
commodities in peacetime and for an early return to free markets 


exists among economists, educa-® 


tors, heads of farm and com- 
modity trade associations, cham- 
bers of commerce and editors of 
farm and commodity trade publi- 
cations throughout the nation, ac- 
cording to a survey made public 
by the National Association of 
Commodity Exchanges and Allied 
‘Trades. 

The survey, made by the Insti- 
tute of Public Relations, Inc., 
Wew York City, showed that 
commodity exchanges, whose op- 
erations have been considerably 
curtailed over a long period of 
government control, reaching an 
apex during the war years, are 
wegarded by an overwhelming 
majority of authorities on com- 
modity marketing and leaders in 
collateral fields as necessary to 
the peacetime marketing of basic 
commodities in a free economy. 

“The opinions in the survey are 
most heartening to those who are 
fighting for free prices and free 
markets,” J. A. Higgons, Jr., Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Association of Commodity 
Exchanges, declared in making 
public the results. “They are of 
particular significance at this 
time, when our whole economy is 
at stake as a result of the efforts 
of those who are attempting — 
through the projection of war- 
time controls into permanent 
controls — to force a planned 
economy upon this country.” 

Constituent members of the As- 
sociation, which was organized to 
develop understanding of our 
commodity markets and to pro- 
mote their use, are: Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago, 
Board of Trade of Kansas City, 
Chamber of Commerce of Min- 











neapolis, Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change, Commodity Exchange, 
Inc., New York Cocoa Exchange, 
New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change, Inc., New York Produce 
Exchange. Trade members of the 
Association total about 200. 

Commodities represented in- 
clude grains, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
butter, eggs, vegetable oils, hides, 
raw silk, rubber, silver, copper, 
zinc, lead and tin, through pro- 
ducers, processors, brokers, com- 
mission merchants, warehouse- 
men and others interested in pro- 
duction and marketing. 

A majority of those in the 
groups covered by the survey be- 
lieve that the exchanges reduce 
distribution costs to the benefit of 
consumers and producers alike. 
It would be bad for the nation’s 
economy if all commodity ex- 
changes were to be permanently 
closed, they say. 


To obtain a cross section of the 
attitude of persons of authorita- 
tive opinion, approximately 1,800 
leaders were asked in the survey 
to express their views. Detailed 
tabulation of responses provides 
an interesting reflection of the 
thinking of men qualified as au- 
thorities on this subject. 

For example, 96% of all the 
economists with a special inter- 
est in marketing who responded 
to survey questionnaires express 
the belief that commodity ex- 
changes play an important role 
in marketing basic commodities. 
84% credit the exchanges with re- 
ducing distribution costs; 88% op- 
pose the closing of all commodity 
exchanges; 96% express opposi- 
tion to floors or loans to support 
commodity prices in peacetime; 
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94% believe that, except in war- 


time, the government should’ not 
fix prices on commodities in gen- 
eral, and the same percentage be- 
lieve that, in peacetime, Federal 
control of commodity prices 
should be eliminated as soon as 
possible. 

The belief that commodity ex- 
changes are important in market- 
ing basic commodities is also sub- 
scribed to by 76% of the heads 
of farm and commodity trade as- 
sociations; 96% of the editors of 
farm and commodity trade publi- 
cations and 86% of the heads of 
chambers of commerce in 30 
states. 

Commodity exchanges reduce 
distribution costs and benefit pro- 
ducers and consumers — in the 
opinion of 84% of the economists, 
72% of the farm and commodity 
trade association heads, 76% of 
the editors of farm and commod- 
ity trade publications and 73% of 
the chamber of commerce direc- 
tors. 

Responses agreeing that it 
would be bad to close all the 
commodity exchanges were as 
follows: economists, 88%; farm 
and commodity trade associations, 
87%; editors, farm and commod- 
ity trade _ publications, 93%; 
chambers of commerce, 94%. Re- 
plies to this question range from 
“disastrous,” “blow to free enter- 
prise,” “loss to the nation,” “ab- 


surd,” “a tragedy,” “hell, no,” “in- 
jury to American economy,” to 
“ves (good to close exchanges), 
by all means” and “no, but should 
be supervised.” 

Favoring an early return to free 
commodity trading were 81% of 
the farm and commodity trade 
association heads; 89% of farm 
and commodity trade paper edi- 





tors; and 91% 
of commerce. 

The only subject covered in the 
survey which reveals a_ sharp 
divergence of opinion is the main- 
tenanee of farm price guarantees. 
On this point, 54% of the heads 
of farm and commodity trade as- 
sociations favor maintaining price 
guarantees, while 40% do not be- 
lieve farm price guarantees must 
be maintained, the other responses 
being doubtful or unclassifiable. 
On the other hand, among the edi- 
tors of farm and commodity trade 
publications, removal of farm 
price guarantees is advocated by 
57% and maintenance of guar- 
antees by 35%; 73% of the cham- 
ber of commerce executives favor 
removal of farm price guarantees, 
and 24% believe farm price gua- 
antees must be maintained. 

A separate study in the survey, 
conducted among heads of col- 
leges and college agricultural and 
business departments, shows, by 
colleges, the varying degrees of 
attention given to commodity ex- 
changes in their courses of in- 
struction and the attitude of the 
individual colleges toward broad- 
ening their instruction in this 
field. 


of the chambers 
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Red Rock Bottling Co. of Pitts. 

Red Rock Bottling Co. of Cleve. 

O’Sullivan Rubber Co. Common 
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Kobbé, Gearhart & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


45 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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Bank vie Insurance 


Public Utility — Industrial — Real Estate 
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REMER, MITCHELL & REITZEL, INc. 
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Gold Dollar Equivalent 


Of New Hungarian Money 

_ The State Department at Wash- 
ington, announced under date of 
Aug. 2, that it has been informed 
by the American Minister in 
Budapest, Arthur Schoenfeld, 
that the Hungarian Government 


has announced the gold and dol- 
lar exchange equivalents of the 
new Hungarian monetary unit 
called “forint.” The advices add: 

One kilogram of fine gold 
equals 13,210 florint which corre- 
sponds to 0.0757 grams of fine 
gold per forint. The official dol- 
lar exchange rate is 11.7393 forint 
to one U. S. dollar. The conver- 
sion rate for old pengo currency 


is 200 million tax pengo to one 
forint.” 


Wall Street Inv. Corp. 


Wall Street Investing Corpora- 
tion is conducting an investment 
business from offices at 1 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


With Stone & Webster 

Alexander B. Lincoln is with 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp., 
90 Broad Street, New York City. 
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“Must America Turn Back?” 


By HON. ROBERT E. HANNEGAN* 

Chairman of the Democratic National Committee 
Democratic Party spokesman lauds performance of Seventy-Ninth 
Congress and accuses Republicans of being obstructionists and 
having no positive program of their own. Predicts defeat of Re- 
publican party in coming election, because people know that under- 
lying conflict in last Congress “there was a greater, more vital 
issue than price control, minimum wages or atomic energy.” 
Lauds Roosevelt policies and contends Truman has stood up with 
granite courage for cause of common people and majority in 
America next November will hold line against reaction. 


When the American people pass judgment on the two major 
political parties next November, I believe they will be guided by 


one yardstick,® 


and one only: 
Performance. 

The record 
of the Seven- 
ty—Ninth Con- 
gress is now 
complete. The 
account is set 
forth in terms 
of action and 
inaction, of 
progress and 
obstruction— 
the kind of 
political lan- 
guage that 
does not erase. 

How can we 
weigh these actions of the last 
Congress, these accomplishments 


Robert E. Hannegan 


*An address by Mr. Hannegan 
over Station WRC, National 


Broadcasting Company, Aug. 16, | 


1946. 











and these failures, and from them 
arrive at a clear, sharply drawn 
issue between the Democratic and 
Republican parties as they go into 
the campaign of 1946? 

First, as background in forming 
this judgment, we must remember 
that 14 years ago the American 
people made their most important 
decision since the day they elected 
Abraham Lincoln. 

In November of 1932 we ended 
an era of disastrous governmental 
misfeasance in America. We had 
learned a lesson—the costliest les— 


Looks to Lower Taxes 
To Assure High 
Production 


Henry H. Heimann of National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, holds tax 
reduction essential to maintain full 
production and employment in com- 
ing two years. Holds, despite 
President Truman’s declaration, no 
constructive moves have been taken 
to balance budget. Sees continu- 
ous deficits as endangering “im- 
pregnability of the dollar.” Urges 
credit policies be readjusted to a 
buyer’s market. 


Anticipating that the next Con- 
gress will make some revisions in 
the Federal tax law, Henry H. 
Heimann, Executive Manager of 
the National 
Association of 
Credit Men, 
declares in his 
cur rten-2 
“Monthly 
Business Re - 
view” that a 








son we ever learned about our 
system of free enterprise. We had 
learned that to keep that system 
working, we would have to make 
it work for human beings, not for 
entrenched privilege. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt set about 
to make our system of free enter-— 
prise work again. As a necessary 

(Continued on page 1066) 





America’s Stake in 
Coming Elections 


By CARROLL REECE* 
Chairman, Republican National Committee 


Republican Party spokesman, in calling attention to forthcoming 
elections, asserts importance lies in selecting a Congress which will 
make sure our liberal governmental institutions and our American 
enterprise system are restored and maintained. Cites GOP ac- 
complishments in past, and points to Democratic Party mismanage- 
ment and waste. Wants investigating committees free from admin- 
istration control and attacks PAC action in creating a $6 million 


election “slush fund.” 


Says Republican victory will end deficit 


spending and insure an immediate and sharp reduction in individual 


income taxes. 


In Cheyenne, Wyo., address, he attacks ‘ 


‘unholy 


alliance” of Truman, and PAC-Pendergast machine. 
I want to discuss today one of the most important decisions which 


the American people have ever been called upon to make. 


That is 





the decision® 





as to which 
political party 
shall control 
the Congress 
of the United 
States. 

The Con- 
gress which 
will be elect- 
ed in Novem- 
ber—less than 
three months 
from today— 
will be the 
Con gress 
which will 
shape the des- 
tiny of the 
United States for many years to 
come. Our nation today stands 


’ Carroll Reece 


*An address by Mr. Reece be- 
fore the Lincoln Club, Denver, 
Colo., Aug. 16, 1946. 





at one of the momentous cross- 
roads of history. We have fought 
and won the greatest war of all 
time but the task—the infinitely 
more difficult task of winning and 
securing the peace—remains to 
be accomplished. 


If we lose the peace, either at 
home or abroad, the result will 
be national disaster—a paralyzed 
domestic economy which will not 
produce the things we need to 
make this nation prosperous and 
strong, or a precarious position in 
world affairs exposing us to the 
danger of another World War, or, 
perhaps, a combination of the 
two. 

Speaking very bluntly, it is 
quite possible that the best ef- 
forts of whatever Administration 
may be in power, might fail to 
keep us from being involved in 

(Continued on page 1068) 


lower tax rate 
would be the 
best means of 
assuringa 
high produc- 
tion and a 
continuation 
of high em- 
ployment 
during 1947 
and 1948. He 
points to the period following the 
first World War to prove that as 
tax rates were lowered the na- 
tional income rose and the reve- 
nue to the government  in- 
creased. 

“There is nothing mysterious 
about such thinking; it is logical,” 
he points out. “With the tremen- 
(Continued on page 1067) 


Henry H. Heimann 
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The Financial Situation | 


It would be hazardous to undertake to determine the 
precise meaning of recent pronouncements of CIO leaders 
concerning future wage demand policies of their unions. 
Prior to the more recent assertions that these organizations 
would “re-open”; «wage questions forthwith, should the 
authorities at Washington fail to “roll back” prices to the 
satisfaction of labor leaders, the impression had been gaining 
ground that, at leastthe more astute among the policy mak- 
ers both in the unions and in Washington had come to realize 
that, both practically and politically it would be both futile 
and foolhardy to continue former pre-occupation with wages 
and former indifference to productivity. A good many hopes 
had been built upon the assumption that these groups had at 
length come to the sound conclusion that the time had come 
for the unions—whatever their public protestations or 
poses—to make it their business to further more satisfactory 
output per man-hour; that even wages already being paid 
could not be permanently sustained without some such action 
on the part of the union; and that, certainly, any attempt by 
strike or threat of strike to push wages still higher when 
production was far from satisfactory, and productivity defi- 
nitely below par, would be unwise. 














Meaning of Recent Pronouncements 


The position more recently taken by CIO leaders, par- 
ticularly leaders of motor industry sections of the CIO, may 
or may not indicate an abandonment of these conclusions 
or that these conclusions had really never been reached. 
This attitude may be nothing more than an attempt to 
frighten the Administration into undertaking the impossible 
in the matter of price control. It may be nothing more than 
an effort to lay the basis for later wage demands— in case. 

(Continued on page 1064) 


From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


It would be a cliche for this writer to say that we are wivina ina 
dream world where actuality amounts to little and where the arti- 
ficiality which the propagandists create seems altogether to prevail. 
But we are moved to this observation by the tears that are being 
shed by Liberal writers and commentators, as distinguished from 
the Leftist and dommeieht Commies, over the defeat of Bob LaFollette 
It is liable to © 
have a_  tre- 
mendous  in- 
fluence on 
our current 


















































the defeat of Senator John Dana- 
her in Connecticut, who was so 
100% pro-Labor that he voted 
against that long ago Smith-Con- 


propaganda. 
For some 
reason or an- 
other, these 
Liberal writ- 
ers seem to 
be profoundly 
shocked, and 
for the first 
time they are 
beginning to 
look upon the 
CIO with crit- 
ical eyes. 
What sort of. a “labor” movement 
is this, they are asking, that 
would knock off such a good 
friend of labor as Bob LaFollette, 
such a Liberal as he. 


It is not with any purpose of 
saying “I told you so” that we 
point out that as long as four 


years ago we called attention to 


Carlisle Bargeron 





this crowd’s claiming credit for 





nally bill, because he was “op- 
posed to Roosevelt’s foreign poli- 
cies,’ because, frankly, he was 
opposed to Roosevelt. More re- 
cently, we recounted the signifi- 
cance of the defeat of Burt 
Wheeler in Montana, at the hands 
of this same group. And they 
didn’t come any more pro-labor 
than Burt. They were all—Dan- 
aher, Wheeler, and LaFollette— 
of the same stripe. They were all 
pro-labor but opposed to ““Roose- 
velt’s foreign policies’; opposed 
to Roosevelt. 

Yet none of the “Liberals,” all 
“slobal thinkers” who believe 
that even their best friends must 
be sacrificed in the interest of a 
consciousness of our role in world 
affairs, of our recognition of our 
“world leadership,” of a proper 
handling of the atomic bomb— 
none of them seems to think that 

(Continued on page 1069) 
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Not Even Scratching the Surface 


“Our field offices have beer instructed to apply 
only costs found existent for the most efficient 
builders, rather than for the typical or median 

‘builder. They are required to break down lump- 
sum figures and subcontract bids into material costs 
and labor costs calculated on current hourly wages 
and normal employment practices, plus the normal 


profit write-up. : 
“This scrutiny is desi 
sary 


gned to uncover unneces- 


charges which the general contractor is being 


required to pay under present conditions, as well 
as unnecessary items which may exist in his own 


estimates. 


‘“‘The Builders Association in Metropolitan De- 
troit has advised its members that no builder should 
undertake construction starts during the next 90 
days unless he has firm commitments for materials 
and services at the present cost level. The purpose 
of the action is to resist any further cost rise.” 

RAYMOND M. FOLEY, FHA. 


An excellent “purpose,” but it can hardly be 


attained so simply. 


Effective action to check rising costs—and they 
must be checked—needs to go much deeper. 

And government is not likely to do very much 
that is effective. It would collide with most politi- 


cal notions. 





Denies “A Single Penny” From Contract Renego- 
tiations Was Returned on Contract Terminations 


In letter to Sen. Mead, members of War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board refute testimony of Comptroller General. Say statement of 


Comptroller that “everybody and 
ernment during lush war years” 
exposing Garsson operations. 


A letter, dated Aug. 19, and s 


his brother were out to get gov- 
is a calumny. Claim credit for 


igned by six members of the War 


Contracts Price Adjustment Board, vigorously denies that funds 


obtained in renegotiation of war® 


contracts were returned when 
contracts were terminated, and 
takes exception to testimony of 
the Comptroller General before 
the Senate Special Committee to 
investigate the National Defense 
Program. The full text of the let- 
ter follows: 


Honorable James M. Mead 
‘Chairman, Special Committee to 
Investigate 
the National Defense Program 
United States Senate 
Washington 25 D. C. 
Dear Senator Mead: 


The much publicized statements 


of the Comptroller General in his, 


recent’ testimony before your 
Committee, which constituted a 
broadside attack on the integrity 
and judgment of Government of- 
ficials and of industry at large are 
such as ordinarily would be 
deemed by this board unworthy of 
its attention. When, however, 
statements are made under oath 
by the Comptroller General of the 
United States, they would seem 
to justify the public in accepting 
them as factual and free from dis- 
tortion. 

For certain of the Comptroller 
General’s statements to remain 
unchallenged by this Board would, 
we feel, constitute a breach of our 
responsibilities to the Congress 
and tend to impair the public’s 
confidenee in the very Congress 
which, after full hearings, enacted 
the Reneogotiation Act and the 
Contract Settlement Act. Failure 
to challenge these statements 
would. stigmatize the vast number 
of conscientious contractors 
throughout the country who have 
cooperated whole-heartedly with 
the Renegotiation Boards in the 
attainment of the objectives of the 
Renegotiation Law. It would also 
do a grave injustice to the hun- 
dreds of citizens of the United 
States who have devoted them- 
selves untiringly, patriotically and 
unselfishly to the administration 
of these statutes. 

The ‘War Contracts Price Ad- 
justment Board is a body special- 
ly created by an Act of Con- 
gress, . ¢ consequently is an 





agency of the Goverment no less 
than the General Accounting Of- 
fice. The Congress placed on the 
War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board the duty and the responsi- 
bility of conducting the renegotia- 
tion activity. Therefore the con- 
clusions reached as to profits re- 
garded as excessive must in every 
case be the responsibility of the 
Board. The Board is answerable to 
the Congress for its actions and 
from time to time in the past, 
has made complete and detailed 
response to all inquiries made 
not only by your Commitee but 
by other interested committees of 
both of the Houses. 


Renegotiation results are neces— 
sarily in substantial degree a mat- 
ter of judgment exercised in a 
consideration of the statutory fac— 
tors. Its functioning is of an es- 
sentially different nature than 
that of the detailed auditing ap- 
proach appropriate to the activi- 
ties of the General Accounting 
Office. Statutory renegotiation 
determines the existence of and 
secures repayment to the Govern-— 
ment of excessive profits realized 
by a war-contractor ordinarily on 
-an over-all fiscal year basis. It 
takes into consideration the effi- 
ciency of the contractor, the con- 
tractor’s investment, financial and 
other assistance given to the con- 
tractor by the Government, the 
intricacy of the contractor’s oper- 
ations, plant and capital turnover, 
the contractor’s risks including 
risks incident to close pricing, and 
other factors as prescribed: by the 
Renegotiation Act. It does not 
deal with individual contracts but 
attempts to conclude what amount 
in dollars would adequately com- 
pensate the contractor for his 
participation in war work for the 
entire year, and to require pay- 
ment by him to the Government 
of any profits received or accrued 
to him in ‘that year in excess of 
that amount. 


The Renegotiation Statute has 
accomplished to date the refund 
to the Government of approxi- 
mately 10 billion dollars of which 





estimated as the actual amount 
which would not have been pro- 
duced by taxes. This does not in- 
clude the .additional billions of 
dollars in savings in contract price 
reductions and in lowering of 
prices on new procurment, either 
directly or indirectly attributable 
to the Renegotiation Act and its 
administration. 

Without’ pausing to comment 
upon Comptroller General War- 
ren’s -innuendoes concerning ter- 
mination of war contracts, his 
testimony confused, renegotia 
tions with terminations although, 
in answer to questions by mem- 
bers of the Committee, he sub- 
sequently corrected his error. Due, 
however, to this confusion news- 
papers were misled into publish- 
ing glaring headlines and news 
dispatches announcing: “U.S. Lost 
Billion in Arms Renegotiations,” 
and. into quoting from the un- 
corrected testimony as follows: 


“It is all very well to talk 
about the billions collected in 
renegotiation,’ he (Mr. War 
ren) continued, “but what §1 
would like to know is how 
many billions were given away 
in contract renegotiation.” 

Committee. Counsel George 
Meader asked Warren: “Do you 
mean they gave back the same 
billions they recovered in re 
negotiation?” 

“That — and more,” Warren 
replied. 


It is absolutely untrue that the 
dollars saved by renegotiation 
were “given back,” let alone 
“given away,” to the contractors 
on termination’ of contracts. Mr. 
Warren’s own subsequent correc- 
tion in the record of his prior 
erroneous statements in this re- 
gard fully bears out this comment. 

Money due to contractors from 
the Government on contract ter 
minations would be owing to 
them even though they had never 
refunded any excessive profits in 
renegotiations. 

The contract termination 
obligations resulted from cancella- 
tions, for convenience of the Gov- 
ernment, of contracts to the ex- 
tent that production under such 
contracts was no longer needed 
by the Government. Thé Congress, 
through the Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944, provided a method 
by which both the contractors 
and the Government could ex 
peditiously conclude settlements 
for partial performance on ‘ter- 
minated contracts and allow in- 
dustry, as rapidly. as- possible, to 
direct its energies to peacetime 
operations. 

Not a single penny of the bil- 
lions collected ‘in renegotiation 
was “given back to the contractors 
at the contract termination.” On 
the contrary, termination settle- 
ments may sometimes result 


in 
larger recoveries .of excessive 
profits in renegotiation. This is 


not only because the profit re- 
ceived by a contractor on the 
terminated portion of his contracts 
becomes’ a part of the over-all 
profit reviewed in the renegotia~ 
tion process, but also beeause the 
very existence of the Contract 
Settlement Act minimized or 
eliminated certain: risks con- 
sidered in Statutory Renegotia- 
tion which otherwise would have 
been faced by contractors. 


It should be understood that 
only a small percent of the total 
amounts involved in termination 
settlements represents profit to 
the contractors. The major por- 
tion is the amount paid by the 
Government to cover the actual 
costs to the contractors for ma- 
terials, labor and other outlay 
chargeable to the incompleted 
part of their contracts terminated 
by the Government. 


All sums received and claims 
made by contractors on contracts 
terminated prior to Jan. 1, 1946, 
would be included in the receipts 
and accruals of such contractors 
in -any -consideration of «their 
profits under. the Renegotiation 
Law. Over 95% 








approximately 3 billion ‘ddllars is 


tions’ occurred prior to’ that ‘date 


of all: termina- | 





and all claims, made by those 
contractors who are subject to re- 
negotiation, on terminations up 
to Jan. 1, 1946, are therefore sub- 
ject to the scrutiny of the re- 
negotiation agencies. Any result- 
ing excessive profits in such a 


.contractor’s. over-all fiscal year’s 


operations would be refunded to 
the Government in the renegotia- 
tion. 

Mr. Warren testified: 


“.,..in our general investiga 
tion work special attention was 
given to cases where profit. 
appeared excessive, and we sent 
the information to the depart- 
ments for their use. I am not 
advised what, if anything, they 
did with the information.” 


The Committee and Mr. War- 
ren can be assured that informa- 
tion, from whatever source, which 
indicates the accumulation of 
excessive profits by any contrac- 
tor whose business is subject to 
renegotiation, is adequately ex- 
plored and considered in connec- 
tion with any pertinent renego- 
tiation. 


We have, however, located two 
and only two communications 
from the General Accounting Of- 
fiee to the renegotiation agencies 
making reference to _ possible 
fraudulent acts on the part of con- 


tractors. In one of these cases 
the Department had_ previously 
developed all the _ information 


presented by Mr. Warren. In the 
other instance, prior to the time 
when the letter from the Genera! 
Accounting Office was received. 
the contractor, as the result of in- 
vestigation by the Department 
conducting the renegotiation and 
by the Department of Justice, had 
already been indicted and actu- 
ally convicted of the fraud re- 
ferred to! 

The procedures adopted in the 
renegotiation function still appear 
adequate. They admittedly are 
founded on the assumption that 
by and large the business men of 
America are honest. They do not 
contemplate. an inquisitional. staff 
which, iin the absence of even a 
suspicion of fraud, may subject 
every contractor throughout the 
land to a minute and burdensome 
audit. But no renegotiation is 
final against fraud. Every rene- 
gotiation determination may at 
any time be reopened “upon a 
showing of fraud or malfeasance 
or a wilful misrepresentation of a 
material fact.” 


It may be of immediate interest 
to record that the protection to 
the Government in the Erie Basin 
Metal Products, Inc., case resulted 
from action taken by the Depart- 
ment conducting the renegotia- 
tion. Disallowances of costs were 
made by that Department and fol- 
lowed an -analysis made by the 
renegotiation agencies with the 
cooperation of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. The renegotiation 
agencies then initiated the action 
which led to the withholding from 
the contractor of payments, other- 
wise due from the Government, to 
the full extent .necessary to cover 
the net amount of the profits de- 
termined in the renegotiation 
proceedings to be excessive and 
required by the renegotiation to 
be refunded to the Government. 


Mr. Warren stated: 


“ec 


... in collaboration with the 
War Department and the Navy 
Department we worked out a 
a plan whereby we had our au- 
ditors, men of ability and high 
character, right in the plant of 
the contractor, auditing these 
contracts as they went along. 
Here are just a few examples 
now of what we found. We 
were in the factory and our men 
were auditing the vouchers as 
they came in. General Account- 
ing Office auditors at contrac- 
tor’s plant questioned failure of 
the. contractor to eredit the 
Government with refunds from 


vendors. As a result of that we 
collected right on the barrel 
head arid turned back into the 
- Treasury $1,567,411.°That would 


have never seen the Treasury 
had we not been there.” 


The correctness of the Comp- 
troller General’s statement that 
the $1,567,411 “‘would have never 
seen the Treasury had we not 
been there” is subject to serious 
question. It happens that the 
company from which the amount 


| was collected paid in renegotia- 


tion a gross refund of over 1% 
million’ dollars for the 1944 year 
in question, and further in the re- 
negotiation waived any claim to 
reimbursement for an additional 
sum of over 5 million dollars of 
costs, even after the collect:on re- 
ferred to by Mr. Warren. If the 
collection had not been made, the 
increased profit thereby remain- 


ing with the contractor would 
have dictated a larger recovery 
in the renegotiation. “A similar 


Situation is found in many of the 
other cases cited by Mr. Warren. 
Where excessive profits existed, 
the contractor had little reason to 
resist such requests by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, as pay- 
ment made pursuant to such re- 
quests merely reduced the amount 
of excessive profits considered in 
the review by the renegotiation 
authorities. 


The Comptroller General testi- 
fied: “From my seat it has looked 
as if everybody and his brother 
were out to get the Government 
during the lush war years.” His 
accusations were thus directed 
not only against various repre- 
sentatives of tne Government but 
also against everyone in America. 
That is a calumny certainly not 
deserved by most of the citizens, 
including the contractors, of this 
country. With few exceptions 
they have cooperated to the full- 
est degree in the war effort, and 
out of the tens of thousands of 
contractors who have been sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of the rene- 
gotiation agencies, only an infi- 
nitesimal number ean justifiably 
be accused of fraudulent methods 
or even of unfair or untoward 
practices in their dealings with 
the Government, 

The renegotiation boards have 
unquestionably had as intimate 
and complete an_opportunity as 
any other agency to observe the 
attitude and the activity of Amer- 
ican industry in the war effort. 
They have frequently pointed out 
that even the excessive profits re- 
covered in renegotiation have in 
almost every instance resulted 
from expansion of production for 
war, praiseworthy savings in 
costs, and other factors which are 
commendable rather than subject 
to condemnation. 

It is heartening to note that you 
as Chairman of the Committee, 
declared, “. . . we can't too fre- 
quently emphasize the fact that 
the vast majority of the men and 
women who were associated with 
the government during the war 
effort discharged their duty patri- 
otically and honestly, and they 
deserve the commendation of: the 
Congress and the country. The 
same thing can be said of the ma- 
jority of the war contractors, and 
the same thing can be said of-the 
men in public office. I think that 
for the most part we have °a 
strong, sound, patriotic people and 
Government, and we can be proud 
of them. .. .’ Your expressions 
were completely supported by 
other members of your Commit- 
tee. 

If the Comptroller General did 
not intend the meaning placed by 
the press upon his words, and 
when he saw the repeated quota- 
tion of his incorrect and mislead- 
jng statements, he should, we feel, 
have quickly given public pro- 
nouncement to the error. In the 
absence of such action on his part 
the War Contracts Price Adjust- 
ment Board deems it its duty to 
make this statement to protect the 
record achieved in the renegoti- 
ation program. and the otherwise 
unsullied reputation of the men 
heretofore and now engaged in 
the renegotiation activity, from 
the effects-of the -Comptroller 
Gereral’s erroneous comments. 





These are mén,who have been 
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drawn from the ranks of business, 
banking, and the professions and 
who, whether in uniform or as ci- 
vilians, have largely volunteered 
at great personal sacrifice for this 
arduous, intricate and important 
service. 

If an operation, well and fairly 
conducted, is not vigorously de- 
fended from unjust aspersions, 
whether intentionally or inadvert- 
ently directed against it, then the 
Government may, in the event of 
other emergencies, find it diffi- 
cult, if indeed not impossible, to 
secure the serviees of men of the 
* character and ability requisite for 
the proper administration of its 
statutes. 

Unfortunately, the thoroughly 
essential and justifiable inquiry 
into and disclosure of isolated in- 
stances of wrongdoing is fre- 
quently made the basis for gen- 





eral and even universal suspicion 
and censure. As heartily as we 
subscribe to. the former, with 
equa! earnestness we deplore the 
latter. We know of nothing that 
could more seriously affect pub- 
lic morale ‘than loose, unfounded, 
and unjustified generalities of 
condemnation and — indictment 
made by persons in high official 
position, 
Very sincercty yours, 


WAR CONTRACTS PRICE 
ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


By EDWiN H. BARKER 
NORMAN L. BURTON 
RAYMOND EBERLY 
GEORGE P. LUCE 
JOHN R. PAULL 

Vice Chairman 
MAURICE HIRSCH, 
Brig. Gen., GSC 
Chairman 





Truman Signs $2.7 Billion Gi Terminal Pay Bill 


President Truman signed on 
Aug. 9 the terminal leave pay bill 
for enlisted men authorizing pay- 
ments, mainly in bonds, for un- 
used furlough time. The Presi- 
dent’s approval] followed an agree- 
ment reached on July 30 by Sen- 
ate and House conferees, settling 
on the provision to use bonds to 
satisfy the bulk of veterans’ claims; 
both Houses completed action on 
the measure the following day— 
July 31, when both the Senate 
and House agreed to the con- 
ference report. An item on the 
bill (which passed the House on 
June 11), appeared in our issue of 
May 16, page 2705. It is estimated 
that about 15,000,000 veterans of 
World War II will receive pay- 
ments totaling nearly $2,700,000,- 


community information or advis- 
ory centers. 

“4. Mail the complete form, 
along with a discharge certificate 
or certificate of service, to the ap- 
propriate paying officer of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps or 
Coast Guard. The officers are 
listed on the back of the claim 
form.” 

Even before the President had 
affixed his signature to the legis- 
jation, the Associated Press said 
on Aug. 1, the Government Print- 
ng Office began work on appli- 
cation forms which will be dis- 
tributed to veterans through the 
Post Office. The Associated Press 
further said: 

“Under the War Department’s 





000. Payments which wil be made 
mostly in. five-year Government 
bonds are expected to average | 
around $166 per man, according to 
a statement from Washington from 
the Associated Press. Until now. 
it is stated leave pay has been 
the exclusive prerogative of offi- 
cers. A bill, appropriating $2,- 
431,708,000 for the leave pay- 
ments, was signed by the Presi- 
dent on Aug. 9. Amounts under 
$50 will be paid for in cash. The 
bonds for the larger sums aré 
non-negotiable. The leave pay 
bill applies to non-commissioned 
members of the Armed Forces 
who did not receive all of the fur- 
lough time to which they were 
entitled, said the’ Associated Press 
on Aug. 8, which also said: 


“Mr. Truman signed the meas- 
ure giving the go-ahead for dis- 
tribution of an estimated $2,700,- 
000,000 at a mid-day White House 
ceremony attended by Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, Veterans Administra- 
-tor, representatives of the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, disabled Veterans and 
other service organizations and 
Representatives Rogers (D.-Fla.), 
Riley (D.-S. C.) and Price (D.- 
‘Fla). From the Associated Press 
‘accounts from Washington Aug. 9 
we also quote: 

“The Treasury, War and Navy 
Departments released regulations 
governing payments, and instruc- 
-tions to eligible veterans for fil- 
ing claims. 

“The new bill provides for pay- 
ments to be made to enlisted per- 
sonnel who have served in the 
armed forces at any time between 
Sept, 8, 1939 and Sept. 1, 1946. 

“Instructions to be followed in 
order for eligible veterans to re- 

- ceive payments provided in the 
_ bill are as follows: 

“1, Obtain a ‘claim for settle- 
ment, unused leave’ and an. ac- 
companying instruction sheet 
-from any post office. 

“2. Fill out the claim form. Any 
veterans community information 
or advisory center will give heln, 
as well as any State or county 
veterans service office. 

“3. Swear to the truth of the 
‘ statements made in the form be- 
fore a notary. public-or other au- 
“thorized civil officer. ‘The service 


> wil: ‘be provided ‘free ‘ in ‘most 


procedure, veterans will send 
their applications to the finance 
,offices of the posts where they 
| were discharged and receive cash 
|!or bonds by mail. 

“The method of paying Navy, 
'Marine and Coast Guard veterans 
was worked out in advance in co- 
ordination with the War Cepart- 
ment and is bélieved to be similar, 
but the Navy and Treasury De- 
partments temporarily withheld 
details. 

“Although not otherwise negoti- 
able, the bonds may be used to 
pay premiums on wartime or per- 
manent Government life insur- 
ance, to convert one to the other 
or to pay a policy loan granted 
before enactment of the bill. 
Those retaining bonds until ma- 
turity will be paid 242% interest. 

“Amounts due for leave earned 
but unused during military ser- 
vice at the rate of two and a half 
days a month will be figured by 
the veteran himself. 

“All enlisted personnel who 
served at any time since Sept. 8, 
1939, in the Army, the Navy, the 
Coast Guard or the Marine Corps 
will receive the payments, pro- 
vided they had accrued furlough 
time at the time of their dis- 
charge. 

“Payments under the bill will 
be at the rate of two and one-half 
days a month, less furlough time 
actually received. But no one can 
be paid for more than 120 days, 
regardless of how much time he 
had accrued. 

“The amount of pay will be 
computed at the rate of base pay 
and longevity pay received at the 
time of discharge. To that will be 
added under the bill a minimum 
of 70 cents.a day for subsistence 
and, in the case of personnel of 
the first three pay grades with de- 
pendents, another $1.25 a day for 
quarters allowances.. The first 
three pay grades include master, 
technical and .staff sergeants in 
the Army and chief, first and sec- 
ond-class petty officers in -the 
Navy. 

“An individual whose total pay 
was less than $50, or who had 
been. discharged prior to Jan..1, 
1943, would receive cash. So 
would the estates. of men who 
haye died since they were dis- 
charged. 

“All others .would be> paid .in 
bonds in.$25 denominations, bear- |: 


full about five years after the date 
of discharge. For men discharged 
in 1943 the bonds would be cash- 
able in 1948. 

“Concerning officers and bond 
payments under the bill, those of- 
ficers who already have received 
their terminal leave pay in cash 
naturally will not get bonds, Of- 
ficers not yet paid, however, are 
put under the bond plan with en- 
listed men, but because of techni- 
calities in the bill it appears that 
this inclusion will be more fancied 
than real. There are provsions for 
cash settlements under varous cir- 
cumstances of service by officers.” 


Urges Property Owners 
To Organize 


Frank #. Gannett, t:ead of the 
Gannett newspaper chain, in an- 
nouncing on Aug. 15 that he had 
become an active member of the 
National Home and _ Property 
Owners Foundation, warned that 
the nation’s property owners 
should present a united front if 
private ownership of property and 
homes is to be preserved. 

A Washington dispatch to the 
New York “Sun,” from which we 
quote the foregoing, added: 
“Such an organization could be- 
come a powerful force in saving 
our free enterprise system and 
our American way of life,” he 
said in a letter to Arthur W. Binns 
of Philadelphia, President of the 
year-old, rapidly-growing founda- 
tion. 

Mr. Gannett declared a public 
debt of approximately $270 bil- 
lions and a budget out of balance 
by several billions should be evi- 
dence to all that economy in gov- 
ernment be instituted immediately. 
“We must abandon government 
subsidies,” he said, “wasteful and 
costly public projects, and we 
must begin to reduce our national 
debt instead of further increas- 
ing it. 


other organizations, but the little 
man who owns a piece of prop- 
erty is not organized. He has no 
one to fight for his rights and to 
help protect him from the dan- 
gers that now threaten him. 

“T am sure that if all property 
owners and home owners were 
organized that they would have 
much influence on those who con- 
trol our government. Such an 
organization could resist increas- 
ing taxation, government controls, 
needless regulations and restric- 
tions.” 

Truman Signs 


RFC Extension 


The life of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has been ex- 
tended until June 30, 1947 under 
legislation signed by 


Associated Press Washington ad- 


loan to the Philippine Republic. 





office also: said: 


staliments. 








ing 242% interest. and payable in 





April. 


shee 


“In this country many groups 


President 
Truman on Aug. 8, according to 


vices which added that although 
the Senate had earlier agreed to 
an extension to 1952 the House 
insisted upon the 10-month limit. 
The measure which extends the 
life of the RFC also authorizes 
the agency to make a $75,000,000 


Hungary Gets More Credit 


An.additional dollar credit of 
$5,000,000, making a total of $15,- 
000,000, has: beer granted to the 
Government of Hungary for the 
purchase of American surplus 
property overseas, the Office of 
the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner announced on Aug. 16. The 
advices from the Commissioner’s 


~The credit- agreement provides 
for :interest.at 235% per.annum 
payable annually with the prin- 
cipal’ tobe paid in 30 annual fn- 
The original $16,000,- 
000 . credit arrangement .an -the 

me*terms -was completed Jast 














| The State 








ute of Trade 








tinues to exist today. 


try to peacetime output 
frustrated in large measure by 
strikes of a wholesale nature and 
by governmental strangulation of | 
production through the medium 
ef OPA, which expired on June | 
30, last, and following a short de- 

mise of a few weeks was resur- 
,; rected m a much weakened form. 

| Within the period of one year 
after close of the war manpower | 
situation continues to remain 
acute in many industries and the 
problem of unemployment which ; 
was looked forward to with great | 
eoncern, since it was expected to 
affect between 6,000,060 :and 8,- 
000,000 persons by the spring of, 
this year, has failed to materialize. 
Instead, the United States Census 
Bureau currently reports employ- 
ment for the month of July as 
having reached 58,130,000 -work- 
ers. With the inclusion of 2,600,- 
000 in the armed forces the total 
amounts to 60,730,000, even ex- 
ceeding the goal set by the advo- 
cates of a planned economy. 
Despite this fact, shortages of raw 
and semi-finished materials and 


haunt the country. The seeming 
contradiction of a greater peace- 
time working force than at any 
period in the nation’s history on 
the one hand, and numerous 
shortages on the other, may be 
reconciled by a great. dearth of 
skill and the fact that high wage 
rates are serving as a deterrent to 
overtime, thus -increasing the 
number of jobs to be filled. 


In the matter of both durable | 
and non-durable goods which are 





are organized. We have labor 
wnt indy banks. industries. trade considered; by many as a result of 
bis nas en and. many the high living standard we enjoy 


as necessities of life, they remain 
difficult to obtain. Steel produc- 
tion is one of the reasons for this 
condition. Notwithstanding the 


lished its highest rate since July, 
1945, the supply is far short of 
‘demand and the existing shortages 
of pig iron and scrap threaten an 
appreciable drop in the current 
rate of output in the near future. 
Nonferrous metals such as copper, 
lead. and zinc that play such an 
important part in manufactured 
goods are also in short supply. 


Concern exists in some quarters, 
once production finds its stride, 
over the ability of the markets to 
absorb in full the output of such 
manufacturers as automobiles, 
home appliances and other heavy 
items that constitute an essential 
part of our industrial production. 
This fear flows from the knowl- 
edge that duplication of orders for 
these goods are heavy, but allow- 
ing a substantial margin for can- 
cellations, demand for them 
should continue large. Included 
among them are electric ranges, 
radios, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners and 
washing machines. Copper pro- 


week but low inventories adverse- 
ty affected the output of electric 
motors which require this metal 
in their manufacture and are a 
necessary part of.the itéms enu- 
merated above. 


‘After a long period of strikes in 
the automotive industry which re- 
tarded peacetime ‘production of 
cars and trucks to a serious: de- 
gree, ‘the industry the present | 
week finds itself confronted with 
‘threats of additional strikes «for 
higher wages.as.a result..of price 
imcreases granted car manufac- 
+turers under the new price control 
law. .The UAW union on Tuesday 
sought additional wage increases 
i serving a’ formal demand on 
the @hrysier Corporation for .a 











On Wednesday of last week the Nation took due note of Victory 
Day or the first anniversary of the.ending of hostilities with Japan. 
Needless to say, one year ago grave forebodings were harbored by all 
concerning our political and economic future and much anxiety con- 


In retrospect our efforts toward a speedy reconversion of indus- 





manpower problems continue to | 


fact that output last week estab- | 


duction continued to rise this 


wer @- 


general wage rise for its 70,000 
employees. Contracts with Gen- 
eral Motors and the Ford Motor 
' Company cannot be reopened un- 
til next April and May respec- 
tively. 

According to Ward’s automotive 
| reports, estimated production for 
‘last week of passenger cars and 
trucks both in the United. States 
and Canada reached a new post- 
war high at 88,560 units as com- 
| pared with 84,720 vehicles pro- 
| duced in the last full week of 
July. Should the present upsurge 
in production be sustained for the 
next two weeks, the above trade 
authority points out, August as- 
semblies may reach the previous- 
ly forecast 405,000 units. 

While industrial production and 


employment has reached ;peace- 


time peak levels, the factor of un- 
balanced inventories has been, a 
serious deterrent in the way of 
total output and with a more 
abundant supply of skilled work— 
ers and materials present levels: 
should be surpassed. ray 


On Tuesday evening last the 
Price Control Board of the OPA 
unanimously ordered ceilings on 
meat, cottonseed and soy beans 
restored, but directed continued 
exemption of dairy produets and 
all grains, except flaxseed:and by- 
product feed grains. Restoration 
of the full amount of livestock 
subsidies in effect June 30, were 
ordered, thus enabling OPA to 
| roll back meat prices to the level 
existing when controls expired. 

| Retail volume increased slight- 
ly during the past week. and ex- 
ceeded by a wide margin that of 
the corresponding week a year 
ago when many stores closed one 
day to celebrate V-J Day. Whole- 
sale volume, while almost un- 
changed last week from the high 
level of the week previous was 
considerably above that of the 


corresponding week of last year. 


Both new order and’ re-order 
volume were high and deliveries 
continued to show improvement. 

Steel Industry — Steel opera- 
tions last week hit a new post- 
war high, with the industry set 
up to produce at the rate of 91.5% 
of capacity, a point higher than it 
has operated during the past four 
weeks, notwithstanding shortages 
of scrap, freight cars and coal. ae- 
cording to “The Iron Age” Na- 
tional Metalworking Paper. Pro- 
duction of steel at the rate estab- 
lished for last week will amount 
to somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 1.5 million net tons of ingots 
or about a million net tons of 
finished products. 


Scrap continues to be the im- 
mediate problem of the steel in- 
dustry, and events of past week’s 
such as withholding scrap ship- 
ments in. anticipation of higher 
prices, tends to make matters 
worse. 


Scrap dealers, in the face of 
increased costs of materials and 
help, feel they need higher prices 
and will attempt to gain the $3.50 
a ton permanent increase, plus 
an increase of $1.50 a ton (to $5.00 
a ton) for preparation of scrap, 
states the magazine. Opponents ef 
this price increase, mainly in the 
steel industry, point out that this 
| will result in a flat cost increase 
of between $1 and $1.50 a ton on 
steel, and is.an unnecessary im- 
petus to the inflationary spiral 
that is already gaining speed. 

Pig iron output which pretty 
close» to the capacity of all fur- 
naces in operation, is not nearly 
enough -¢0 fill current : needs. 
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They may be an attempt on 
the»part of the leaders to ap- 
pease rank and file sentiment 
which. threatens leadership. 
It may be, in other words, 
part and parcel of intra-union 
politics. It may mean pre- 
cisely what they appear on 
the surface to portend—a 
decision to plunge the coun- 
try into another sea of labor 
controversy without delay un- 
less the Administration takes 
price action satisfactory to the 
unions: ' ‘To some observers, it 
suggests that whatever is now 
intended, labor troubles are 
in store for industry after the 
autumn elections if not be- 
fore. 


But, however, all these 
things may be, the unions are 
asking for better bread than 
can be made of wheat, and the 
sooner they understand it and 
the public comes to a definite 
realization of the fact, the 
better for all concerned. In 
the absence of excessive prof- 
its, higher wages can in the 
nature of the case be paid 
only out of higher prices— 
unless:higher man-hour costs 
are matched by higher man- 
hour production. This is an 
elementary fact of economic 
life... Its general validity is 
not in the least impaired by 
the possibility that such 
higher;,wages could be paid 
for a ‘limited period from 
previously accumulated sur- 
pluses ,or from borrowing 
based upon expectations of 
better wages-production rela- 
tionship in the future. More 
pertinent, perhaps, to the im- 
mediate situation is the fur- 
ther fact that some part of 
higher prices may take the 
form of. taxes which supply 
funds for subsidies some- 
where along the line of pro- 
ductione . 


Daily Demonstrations 

These are quite elementary 
facts,,. They should need no 
particular proof or demon- 
stration to win general accep- 
tance. ‘The fact, however, is 
that the American people are 
being given daily demonstra- 
tion of their validity. Late 
last year and throughout the 
early months of this, wage in- 
creases were the order of the 
day. Industry after industry 
was bludgeoned into grant- 
ing them dozens a day— 
bludgeoned by the combined 
power of the union and a 
labor-loving or labor-fearing 
government which had been 
badly misled by “economists” 
and soothsayers with strange 
ideas of the facts of economic 
life. It soon became evident 
that corresponding price in- 
creases simply could not be 
avoided.—- regardless of the 
claims of certain wiseacres in 
Washington and the loud 


claims of at least one influen- 
tial labor leader in Detroit. 
For a month at least, prior to 


~~ The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


ihe lapse of the OPA, in- 
creases in price ceilings were 
almost as common as _ in- 


‘creases in wages had been in 
'prior months. Since the re- 


establishment of the OPA the 

,rate of such increases has 
been still higher—and the 
specific criteria in the new 
law which are expected to 
force prices still higher— 
have not yet been applied in 
any substantial degree. 


Forced Price Increases 

The fact is that quite with- 
out any change in the under- 
‘lying policy of the price con- 
| trol agencies of government a 
great many further price ad- 
vances must occur to protect 
| production. Not even a Fed- 
jeral Government richly en- 
idowed with emergency pow- 
‘ers, not even labor unions 
‘enjoying a complete monop- 
oly, can oblige industry or 
individual enterprises to oper- 
ate without profit, or enable 
them to squeeze blood from a 
turnip. What then must we 
expect should _ another 
“round” of wage increases be 
fastened upon industry? Ob- 
viously, there can be but one 
answer. Still further ad- 








vances in prices correspond- 
ing to the wage increases 
granted must be made— in the 
absence of vastly enhanced 
productivity. All this is par- 
ticularly true in the motor 
industry where productivity 
is low relative to prewar 
levels and apparently not in- 
creasing as is said to be the 
case in some other industries. 
We simply delude ourselves 
if we suppose the facts to be 
otherwise. 

Meanwhile, the effort to 
force higher wages could not 
in the nature of the case fail 
to bring serious interruptions 
in the smooth flow of produc- 
tion — or in some instances 
more accurately expressed— 
prevent the attainment of an 
even flow of production. This, 
in turn, could not fail to mean 
continued shortages and pro- 
longed absence of essential 
goods from ‘the markets. A 
situation of,this sort certainly 
could hardly be conducive to 
popularity of the unions or to 
a return of the present party 
to power in Congress in the 
autumn. If we are to assume 
that the CIO prefers, on the 
whole, to have members of 
the New Deal party in Con- 
gress, it will not be respon- 
sible for any such state of af- 
fairs prior to election day. 
If the Administration wishes 
to maintain or enhance its 
strength with the public, it 
will, if faced with such a situ- 
ation, arraign itself against 
the offending unions and their 
leaders—and that appears to 
be what it is doing at present. 


‘ Productivity Essential 


But all this is essentially 
negative doctrine. What is 











really needed in this country) 
at present is a new birth of 
strong, robust conviction that 
our salvation lies in produc- 
tion which, in the existing cir- 
cumstances, means larger pro- 
duction per man-hour. The 
time has come when we must 
cease to talk about the more 
abundant life or about large 
production in highly abstract 
terms. Higher production 
now in practical terms re- 
quires larger output by each 
man who works one hour. 
This, of course, is not solely 
a matter of the degree in 
which each workman is 
willing to exert himself. 
Many other things are nor- 
mally involved, some of them 
quite beyond the control of 
the wage earner. At present, 
however, it is for the time 
being largely a matter of 
greater interest on the part of 
each and every worker in the 
amount of goods he produces 
each hour he works and the 
willingness of his union not 
only to permit him to increase 
his productivity but to take 
an active interest in him 
doing so. 


U. S$. to Have 
War Stockpile 


A deficiency appropriation 
signed by President Truman has 
made available a  $100,000,000 
down payment for the $2,100,000,- 
000 war reserve stockpile of “cri- 
tical” materials which the Gov- 
ernment is starting “immediately” 
to build up, according to a state- 
ment by Kenneth*C. Royall, Un- 
der Secretary of War, who is the 
War Department member of the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board. 
Mr. Royall declared, the Associ- 
ated Press reported in a Wash- 
ington dispatch, that the board 
deems the stockpile, to be made 
up largely of strategic materials 
not obtainable in this country, a 
“project of highest importance.” 


Under the program approved by 
Congress, purchases are to be 
spread out over five years, so as 
to cause as little interference as 
possible in the national economy. 
Plans for the reserve have been 
drafted on the strength of actual 
war experience with shortages. 
The Associated Press account, as 
given in Washington advices Aug. 
10 to the New York “Herald Trib- 
une” added: 

“Asbestos, chromite, manila and 
sisal fibers, jewels, lead, pepper, 
rubber, tin and zinc are included 
in a tentative top priority list of 
some 65 strategic and critical ma- 
terials to be acquired and stored, 
mostly in scattered Army and 
Navy depots. Detailed “shopping 
lists” were not disclosed. 

“The $100,000,000 was voted in 
the closing hours of the recent 
Congress session as a start toward 
a total outlay of $1,800,000,000. 
Already being turned over to the 
stockpile are World War II sur- 
plus materials valued at $300,- 
000,000. 

“The reserve, officials said, will 
be closely integrated with general 
industrial preparedness plans for 
a possible future war, which in- 
clude stand-by synthetic rubber 
and other plants. 

Some of the top priority mate- 
rials will require rotation of 








stocks to prevent deterioration, 


185,000 Draftees Expected to be Called 
In 7 Months—Canada Abandons Registration 


Unless there is an unexpected influx of volunteers, the Army 
expects to draft 185,000 men in the next seven months, according to 
a statement on Aug. 13 by Maj. Gen. Willard S. Paul, reported from 


Washington by the Associated Press. 


The quota for September is 


said to be 25,000. Although recruiting totals have been ahead of the 
Army’s advance estimates. Gen. Paul stated that even if the count 





rose 100,000 above current expec-@ 


tations the draft would be re- 
quired to make up the difference. 
From the Associated Press ac- 
count we quote: 

On July 1, the Army had a net 
strength of 1,715,000 officers and 
enlisted men, or 165,000 more 
than its authorized strength, but 
General Paul said the total was 
dwindling rapidly. For one thing 
it included 135,000 fathers, the 
last of whom must be released by 
the end of September. 

Recruits during July numbered 
approximately 44,000, compared 
with 62,000 in June. The Army 
figures on 35,000 in August, and 
25,000 in September. General 
Paul said, however, these esti- 
mates might be exceeded. 

About 180,000 officers, exclud- 
ing those on terminal leave, cur- 
rently are on duty. In addition 
to 50,000 regulars, about 100,000 
National Guard personnel and re- 
servists would be required in- 
definitely to meet the Army’s need 
for officers, the general said. 
About 800 would be nominated 
about Aug. 20 for appointment in 
the Regular Army, and before the 
end of the year appointments 
would be made under recent au- 
thority granted by Congress to 
add 25,000 regulars. 

Canada abandoned her national 
registration system on Aug. 15, it 
is learned from special Ottawa 
advices on that date to the New 
York “Times,” which also said: 

No further prosecutions will be 
entered against persons without 
registration cards and pending 
prosecutions will be dropped. 





During the war 7,862,800 persons 
were registered—3,979,560 males 
and 3,883,240 females. : 

We also quote from the same. 
advices to the “Times” the fol- 
lowing: 

The Canadian Government has 
decided to give up worrying 
about its wartime deserters and 
absentee conscripts and _ write 
them off the books. 

From now on the 14,000 miss- 
ing service personnel and con- 
scripts will be considered as never 
having been in the Army, Navy or 
Air Force, They will be forgot- 
ten men. 

The Minister of National De- 
fense announced this today in the 
House of Commons. He did not 
declare an amnesty, as was done 
after the first World War, but just 
blotted out the absentees. 

Of the 14,000 missing, 8,200 are 
draftees who took to the woods or 
otherwise escaped the call-up. In 
addition, 5,800 general service 
personnel, 155 Navy and 140 in 
the Air Force went AWOL. They 
can stay away now and the coun- 
try will save about $12,000,000 a 
year. 

The absentees have been sur- 
rendering at the rate of 15 to 20 
a day. They serve their punish- 
ment term, then are entitled to 
discharge as war veterans with 
all benefits. 

By writing them off, the Gov- 
ernment will not have to pay the 
$100 clothing allowance, the dis- 
charge pay, the stabilization bene- 
fits, dependents’ allowances, pen- 
sions or other benefits. 





Bradley Cites Vets’ Legislation as 
Adequate-Bills Signed hy President 





General Omar N. Bradley, Veterans’ Administrator called the pro- 


vision made by the legislation of t 


he 79th Congress for members of 


the armed services in World War II the most generous treatment 


accorded by any nation to its war 


veterans, according to a dispatch 


from Washington from the Associated Press on Aug. 10. The amount 


is said to total $12,609,802,005, or nearly $1,000 
charged since V-E Day, the larg-®- 


est single item being $2,431,708,000 
to pay for the terminal leave pay 
bill. Almost a third of the total 
was approved by the Congress 


shortly before its adjournment. 
General Bradley is reported to 
have declared that as regards 


money and opportunities provided 
by the Government most “veter- 
ans’ experts” believe the program 
“is adequate.” In the year that 
ended June 30, Congress appro- 
priated $4,500,000,000 for the Vet- 
erans Administration. In the pres- 
ent fiscal year $6,300,000,000 was 
made available. 

Senator Walter F. George (D.- 
Ga.), has broken down the figures 
as follows, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press: 

“Veterans housing $823,727,000; 
benefits not administered by the 
Veterans Administration (such as 
campus facilities, benefits admin- 
istered by the Army, etc.) $2,378,- 
691,405; pension for World War II 
veterans, and costs of G. I. bill to 
July 1, 1946, $5,309,102,000; new 
legislation (including terminal 
leave bill) $4,098,281,600. 

“Major items in these various 
costs included $1,105,000,000 paid 
out up to July 1 in readjustment 
or unemployment allowances to 
veterans; National Service Life 
Insurance, $2,634,487,000 and $2,- 
000,000,000 for the terminal pay 
bill. Some estimates of the cost of 
the latter have been as high as 
$5,000,000,000.” 

Reporting on August 8 that 
President Truman had signed on 
that day a series of measures af- | 
fecting ex-service men, including 
one increasing veterans’ pensions 
by 20%, the Associated Press 





for every soldier dis- 


noted as follows the legislation 
signed Aug, 8: 

“1. Increases by 20% the pen- 
sions of nearly 2,000,000 veterans 
of both World Wars and 400,000 
dependents, effective Sept. 1. 

“2. Sets up tighter standards for 
on-the-job training for veterans, 
the activity in which General 
Bradley said scandal was threat- 
ened; provides for inspection of 
such training projects and sets 
pay ceilings at $175 a month for 
single men and $200 a month for 
married men for veteran trainees. 
Of these amounts, the government 
will pay a maximum of $65 and 
$90 respectively. 

“3. Authorizes the Veterans Ad- 

ministration to operate canteens 
in hospitals and veterans homes, 
financed by a $4,000,000 revolving 
fund. 
“4. Permits veterans who lived 
in enemy countries during the 
war to receive VA benefits pro- 
vided they were not disloyal to 
the United States. About 10,000 
persons, to whom benefit pay- 
ments were suspended during the 
war, are affected. 

“5. Allows full pensions to vet- 
erans who became disabled in 
peace-time service. Some 40,000 
veterans are effected, at an esti- 
mated first-year cost of $3,500,000. 

“6. Provides re-employment 
rights in their prewar jobs to 
war-time personnel of the mer- 


|chant marine, similar to existing 


rights of men and women who 
served in the armed forces.” 
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Steel Production Shows Little Change — Mills 


Have Little Capacity for Remainder of Year 


“The premature and at times over-pessimistic predictions made 
by some governmental officials and steel sources that the steel ingot 
rate would fall sharply because of a scrap shortage are not expected 
to be borne out in the near future at least,” states “The Iron Age,” 
national metalworking paper, in its issue of today (Aug. 22), which 


further adds: 


“However, with the scrap price situation completely 


up in the air and with some deal-@— 


ers piling scrap in their yards, 
the ingot rate could easily be af- 
fected to some extent if the OPA 
does not soon settle the scrap 
price controversy definitely one 
way or the other. 


“In the past few weeks the 
flow of scrap to the mills has im- 
proved some but the movement is 
far below what it should be at 
this time of the year. On the 
other hand scrap shipments to 
dealers yards throughout the 
country have shown an increase 
in the past few weeks and this 
trend is expected to continue un- 
til the scrap trade finds out 
whether an increase in the scrap 
price ceiling is a definite proba- 
bility. 

“Some steel mills continue to 
draw from inventories which 
were accumulated during the 
time of the steel strike and also 
during the time operations were 
reduced because of the coal mine 
shutdown. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that the supply of scrap in 
the hands of steel firms is at a 
low point compared with the cur- 
rent operating rates. Whether or 
mot the release of scrap in the 
hands of dealers once the price 
controversy has been settled will 
reflect a back to normalcy trend 
in scrap inventories in the mills’ 
hands remains to be seen. 


“The amount of scrap collected 
and processed by scrap dealers 
throughout the country is much 
higher than generally supposed. 
A lack of interest and a general 
lethargy on the part of dealers 
because they rightly or wrongly 
believe they are getting the 
small end of the deal, would over 
a period of time have substantial 
repercussions on the steel oper- 
ating rate. 

“The slight increase in the 
amount of scrap coming from 
manufacturing plants and rail- 
roads is looked upon as a fore- 
runner of a much greater flow 
in the fall as manufacturing con- 
cerns reach a higher rate of prod- 
uct activity. Also offsetting the 
precarious scrap supply situation 
is the substantial increase in the 
volume of hot metal being used 
in the openhearths. 

“While pig iron supplies con- 
tinue extremely short as far as 
foundries and other users are 
concerned, the volume of iron for 
steelmaking is steadily climbing 
as the full effect of furnaces re- 
turned to operation is felt. The 
immediate future represents the 
first period since September 1945 
that blast furnace output has not 
been threatened by coal or steel 
strikes. The only deterrent to this 
mildly optimistic outlook is the 
labor controversy on the Great 
Lakes which, although not yet of 
serious proportions as far as iron 
ore shipments are concerned, 
could easily develop into a def- 
inite threat to steel output this 
winter. 


“The steel ingot rate this week 
has dropped ‘2 point but this 
small decline has no significance 
because it represents a normal 


fluctuation.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Aug. 19 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 89.7% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Aug. 19, compared with 90.3% 
one week ago, 89.3% one month 
ago and 69.9% one year ago. This 
represents a decrease of 0.6 point, 
or 0.7% from the preceding week. 








The operating rate for the week 
beginning Aug. 19 is equivalent 
to 1,580,900 tons of steel ingots 
and castings, compared to 1,591,- 
400 tons one week ago, 1,573,800 
tons one month ago, and 1,280,300 
tons one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of latest news developments 
in the metal-working industry, on 
Aug. 19 stated in part as follows: 
“While steel production so far this 
summer has held at a high rate 
and last week established the 
highest rate since July, 1945, the 
cumulative effect of continued 
shortage of pig iron and scrap is 
expected to be reflected in an ap- 
preciable drop shortly. 


“Shipments from scrap yards 
are down at least 50% from early 
summer months and inventories 
have all but disappeared at many 
consuming points. This situation, 
combined with loss of pig iron, 
due to allocations for housing and 
agricultural requirements and 
other preference work, is forcing 
mills, some for the first time this 
summer, to curtail open-hearth 
production, and this trend will be 
more pronounced unless some 
solution is found. 

“In this connection much inter- 
est is being directed to the matter 
of scrap prices and until some 
action is taken on further apveals 
of the scrap trade for hgher prices, 
movement of scrap is expected to 
continue slow. Should OPA be- 
come convinced that some ad- 
vance is warranted but be unable 
to decide promptly how much, a 
promise of retroactive action 
would stimulate the flow, it is be- 
lieved. 

“Pig iron production is improv- 
ing Slowly but this is not redound- 
ing in general to the advantage 
of steelmakers because of the em- 
phasis on foundry iron for prefer- 
ence work. 

“The unsettled outlook with re- 
gard to steel production, combined 
with continued question as _ to 
what mills will be called on to 
handle in fourth quarter in the 
way of priority tonnage makes it 
difficult for producers to say when 
they will be in position to open 
books for first quarter. However, 
within a few weeks they will be 
forced to take some action. Pres- 
sure is extremely heavy from all 
consumers for scheduling of first 
quarter tonnage, although interest 
still is centered primarily in ob- 
taining tonnage already due 
against current commitments. Lit- 
tle new tonnage can be accepted 
for shipment over the remainder 
of this year. Hot and cold-rolled 
alloy bars can be had in free sup- 
ply, hot-rolled in late September 
and early October. Some large 
sizes of hot carbon and cold-rolled 
bars are available in limited ton- 
nages for late this year. 


“Among the few other items 
that can be bought for delivery 
this year without priorities are 
wire rope and _ “stainless steel 
sheets. On all other products mills 
are covered for the remainder of 


the year, either through outright 
sales or quota obligations, and on 
most products indications are they 
will have substantial carryovers 
at the end of the year. Some mills 
have accepted orders for first 
quarter in certain products, in- 
cluding plates, track accessories, 
mechanical and boiler tubing, and 
a certain amount of steel required 
for identified projects. In the 
main, however, little tonnage can 
be placed for shipment over the 
remainder of this year or for ship- 
ment beyond.” 


‘money, President of the Institute, 





Savs. & Loan School 
Resumed Aug. 18 


Financing the homes which are 
needed by veterans will become 
the first interest of a group of 80 
savings and loan executives of 
whom nearly half are veterans 
themselves, when they assemble 
at Indiana University Aug. 18-31 
for the resumption of the annual 
Graduate School of Savings and 
Loan. Sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Savings and Loan Institute, 
the school comprises two weeks 
of intensive study of home con- 
struction and financing, savings 
and loan law, financial systems, 
savings and loan management and 
investments, said a United States 
Savings and Loan League an- 
nouncement of Aug. 10, which 
further stated: 


“Under the guidance of the In- 
diana University School of Busi- 
ness and its Dean, Arthur Weimer, 
a program of special evening lec- 
tures has been arranged in addi- 
tion to the daytime classroom 
work. Speakers will be Dr. Her- 
man B. Wells, President of the 
University; R. J. Saulnier, Direc- 
tor of the Financial Research pro- 
gram of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research; James C. 
Downs, real estate analyst; Ho- 
mer Jones, Chief of the Division 
of Research and Statistics of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration; Dr. Philip M. Hauser, 
Assistant to the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of the Census; Judge 
Fred G. Stickel, Newark, N. J., a 
director of the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League; and Coach 
“Bo” McMillin of the University.” 


According to Robert W. Al- 


“the Graduate School’s principal 
objective is to train men who hold 
key positions in financing the 
homes of America for leadership 
in an era which is going to see 
more homes built and more peo- 
ple buying homes than at any 
other period in our history.” 


Wage Board Urges 
Establishing Recontrols 


The Wage Stabilization Board, 
requested by Chairman L. Thomp- 
son of the Price Decontrol Board 
to state its views, declared in a 
letter to the Board on Aug. 14 
according to advices from _ the 
“Wall Street Journal” Washington 
Bureau, that “unless the prices of 
essential foods, including milk, 
butter and meat, are recontrolled 
and rolled back to the fullest ex- 
tent ... the wage problems simply 
cannot thereafter be satisfactorily 
met.” 

Signed by W. Willard Wirtz and 
Phillips L. Garman, Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman, respectively of 





Cabinet Endorses General Principle : 
Of International Granary, Wallace Says 


ase 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, said on Aug. 13 the 
President’s Cabinet had endorsed the general principle of an inter- 
national “ever normal granary” as embodied in the world-food plan 
recently presented by Sir John Orr, Director General of the Food 
and Agricultural Organization. This was made known in an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch from Washington, on Aug. 13, from which. the 


following was also taken: 

“Some such plan as this will 
sooner or later have to be adopt- 
ed or the plight of the farmers of 
the world will eventually be 
worse for a time than it was in 
either 1921 or 1932,” Mr. Wallace 
said in a statement. 

The statement denied published 
reports that the Cabinet had re- 
jected the Food Organization Di- 
rector’s proposal. It said that the 
Cabinet accepted the principle 
“without a dissenting voice and 

. asked that further study be 
made of this and of alternative 
proposals.” 

The Orr proposal, Mr. Wallace 
said, would “in substance operate 
to stabilize agricultural. commod- 
ity prices in the world markets, 
establish a world food reserve in 
case of need, and make possible a 
disposal of surplus farm, products 
on special terms to countries in 
need of them.” 

Under the plan a world food 
board would be set up with au- 
thority, among other things, to 
buy and sell commodities, 

Mr. Wallace, a former Secre-, 
tary of Agriculture, said the Cabi- | 
net had before it a report from a 
committee of representatives from 
various government departments 
“describing in general terms the | 
principles set forth in the Orr, 
plan as the United States objec- 
tive at the forthcoming world 
food conference in Copenhagen 
on Sept. 2.” 

Mr. Wallace’s statement pre- 











sented his personal endorsement 
of the idea in these words: 

“TI have long been in favor of 
the ever-normal granary plan of 
buffer stocks. In justice both to 
the farmer and the consumer, I 
have felt that the internationali- 
zation of the ever-normal gran- 
ary idea is absolutely essential. 

“T believe that our own ever- 
normal granary program made a 
great contribution to human wel- 
fare during the recent war, and I 
believe that an extension of this 
program internationally is neces- 
sary for continued world peace 
and prosperity.” 


Freight Cars on Order 
Increased During July 


The Class I railroads on Aug. 
1, 1946, had 49,078 new freight 
cars on order, the Association of 
American Railroads announced on 
Aug. 19. This included 13,91¢ 
hopper, including 2,493 covered 
hoppers, 4,853 gondolas, 1,109 flat, 
14.304 plain box, 6,590 automobile 





WSB, the letter asserted that un- 
less essential foods are recon-' 
trolled and prices rolled back, the' 
government would have to give 
immediate consideration to the 
following basic wage i 

“Revision of the present 33% 
cost-of-living wage standard, per-! 
mitting employers to seek price 
relief for wage increases bringing 
workers’ wages up to 33% above 
January, 1941, and the possible 
change or elimination of other 
present wage provisions. 


“The question of whether a new 
set of wage standards could, as a 
practical matter, be devised and 
administered. 

“That decontrol of food prices 
automatically results in the de- 
control of wages in these decon- 
trolled industries and make it dif- 
ficult for the WSB to deny wage 
increases in price-regulated in- 
dustries. 

“The question of avoiding wage 
increases in the building and con- 





struction trades, which would de- 
feat the low-cost housing program. 

‘Whether to continue the estab- 
lished policy of denying ‘second 
round’ wage increases.” 


8,012 refrigerator and 300 miscel- 
laneous freight cars. New freight 
cars on order July 4, last, totaled 
39,437 and on Aug. 1, 1945, 
amounted to 33,050., . 

They also had 604 ‘locomotives 
on order on Aug. 1 this year, com- 
pared with which,imeluded 7 
steam, 6 electric and 522 diese 
locomotives on Aug. 1, last year 
they had 496 locomotives on order 
which included 109 steam, 2 elec- 
tric, and 385 diesel one year ago 

The Class I railroads put 21,56€ 
new freight cars in service in the 
first seven months of 1946, which 
included 8,506 hopper, including 
2,133 covered hoppers; 3,013 gon- 
dolas, 415 refrigerator, 109 flat 
1,163 automobile box, and 7.91: 
plain box freight cars. In the first 
seven months of 1945 the railroads 
put in service 24,939 new freight 
cars. 

They also put 233 new locomo- 
tives in service in the first seven 
months of this year, of which 66 
were steam and 167 were diesel. 
New locomotives installed in the 


‘same period last year totaled 367 


of which 56 were steam and 311 


ee wes w& ~~ wnt wae 


Overby Named Adviser 
On Foreign Matters 


Secretary Snyder announced on 
Aug. 14 the appointment of An- 
drew N. Overby, on leave from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, as Consultant in the mone- 
tary field. Mr. Overby will ad- 
vise Mr. Snyder on monetary re- 
search and foreign funds control 
matters, according to the’ Treas- 
ury Department’s announcement, 
which also had the following to 
say: 

“Mr. Overby is an Assistant 
Vice-President of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, where 
he has been concerned particu- 
larly with operations of the Bank 
on behalf of the International 
Monetary Fund, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, and the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. 


“Mr. Overby was born 
Cheyenne Agency, S. D., on rch 
27, 1909. He attended the. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota from 1926 to 
1928 before transferring to the 
School of Business, Columbia 
University, New York. He;grad- 
uated from the latter in 1930 with 
the degree of B.S., and received 
the degree of M.S. from it in 1940. 


“From 1936 through 194% Mr. 
Overby was employed by: \the Irv- 
ing Trust Company in New York 
City, serving from 1936 ‘to 1941 
as assistant to the Vice-Président 
in charge of portfolio investments. 
He joined the Federal .-Reserve 
Bank of New York in. January, 
1942, and served as spetial as- 
sistant to the Vice-Presidénts in 
charge of the international bank- 
ing and investment functions of 
the institution until October, 1942, 
when he left the bank‘to accept 
a commission in the United States 
Army. Mr. Overby was dicharged 
from the Army in April, of this 
year with the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel, War Department General 
Staff Corps. He was awarded the 
Legion of Merit, and the Army 
Commendation Ribbon ‘for dis- 


tinguished military service.” 


in 


Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering. 


The Secretary of the Treasury 


announced on Aug. 19 that the 
tenders for $1,300.000,000. or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury'bills to 
be dated Aug. 22 and to mature 
Nov. 21, which were offered on 
Aug. 16, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on Aug. 19. 

Total applied for, $1,803,547,000. 

Total accepted, $1,308,007,000 
(includes $35,658,000 entered on 
a fixed price basis of 99%905 and 
accepted in full). 

Average price 99.9054; equiv- 
alent rate of discount,,approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum, 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.908; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.364% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(70% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Aug. 22 in 


‘ 
Lii¢ 





the amount of $1,313,685,000. 
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“Must America Turn Back?”’ 


(Continued from first page) 


part of the process, he wiped out 
many old abuses. He made 
changes that were attacked then 
as “threats to the system of free 
enterprise” but which are spoken 
of now as “social gains won with- 
in the framework of free enter- 
prise.” 

When Roosevelt died, the com- 
mon people of this nation and 
other nations around the world 
were stunned by the blow that 
Fate had dealt. And many Amer-— 
icans wondered, and asked them-— 
selves: 


Have we witnessed the passing 
of a man or the passing of an era? 
Will America now abandon, one 
by one, those protections that have 
been gained for our people against 
social inequity and economic dis-— 
aster? 

There was a minority that 
wanted Yes for an answer. There 
was a minority 
Roosevelt every step of the way— 
against social security, against 
bank reform and reform of the 
stock exchange, against TVA, 
against collective bargaining, 
against aid for the farmer, even 
against preparedness for defense 
when war threatened. 

That minority had money, it 
had influence in the press, and it 
had an iron grip on the leadership 
of a major political party—the Re- 
publican- Party. 

But the power of decision rested 
with Roosevelt’s successor, Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. 

In the mind and heart of Harry 
Truman there never had been any 
doubt of his course. In September 
of 1945 he gave out, formally and 
officially, his answer to the ques— 
tion of whether America would 
abandon the progress she had 
made since 1932. 

The answer was No. 

It came in a message to Con- 
gress. In that message, Truman 
set forth a comprehensive program 
for postwar America. It was a 
program of action, a program de- 
signed to go ahead with the job 
that Franklin Roosevelt had be— 
gun. And it was specific and crys— 
tal clear. It called for all the. 
major actions that we have heard 
debated in the late Congress— 
full employment, an adequate. 
minimum wage law, the outlawing’ 
of race discrimination, protection 
of the people against post-war in- 
fiation, housing for veterans, and’ 
many other needed measures. 

With Truman’s answer, the 
hopes of the minority who had 
hated Roosevelt and all that. he 
stood for suddenly collapsed. In 
anger they turned on Harry Tru- 
man. Theirs was the fury of men 
who had been betrayed by their 
Own cynicism. At once the lcader- 
ship of the Republican Party 
went back to its old habit of call. 
ing the President of the United 
States—of calling Harry Truman 
as they had called Franklin Roose- 
velt—an agent for communism. 

. These Republicans have no pro- 
gram of their own. When Truman 
told the nation just what he pro- 
posed to do, step by step, Repub-— 
lican rank-and-file voters listened 
and wondered: What did their 
party propose? Here in Truman’s 
message was a positive answer to 
America’s postwar needs. People 
liked it, wanted it. What kind of. 
answer did the Republican lead- 
ership have? 

In response to this questioning, 
Congressman Joseph Martin, 
House minority leader, promised 
that the Republicans would have 
a program too—a positive, specif- 
ic set of recommendations, which 
would leave no question as to 


where the Republican leaders 
stood. 
Well, the weeks and months 


went by in embarrassing silence. 
There was no program. Finally, 
in its stead, a Republican “plat- 
form of principles” was revealed. 
And what was in it? 

Words, words, and more words 
—but not one specific action, not 
one constructive policy! And the 


that had fought! 








waiting ranks of Republican 
voters were let down with a 
thump heard from one end of the 
country to the other. 


The Republican leadership can- 
not propose accion, it must evade 
and resort to platitudes, because 
its aim is not to do but to undo. 
The financial backers of the party 
want a return to the kind of gov— 
ernment we had in the twenties, 
a return to the misfeasance of 
government. that ended in hard- 
ship and hopelessness for 130,000,— 
000 people. 

And the party’s leaders obey its 
financial backers. They call that 
kind of government ‘“old—fash- 
ioned conservatism.” They have 
declared that on this philosophy 
the Republican Party takes. its 
stand in 1946—for a Congress that 
will go back to “old-fashioned 
conservatism.” 


Meanwhile, Republican mem- 


| bers of Congress engaged in a de 


liberate, concerted scheme to block 
the postwar program which the 
American people wanted. They 
connived, they combined, they op 
posed each iegislative measure as 
it was brought forward; they 
amended and crippled and watered 
down the provisions in these bills. 

They opposed the full employ 
ment bill. They opposed the mini 
mum wage bill. They tried to 
nullify the program of housing for 
veterans, and they suceeded in 
crippling and delaying an essen- 
tial part of it. They opposed price 
control. 

In this campaign of nullification 
they used every political artifice, 
every legislative and parliamen-— 


tary trick. 
And that, as the _ electorate 
knows, is the record of perform-— 


ance of the Republican Party in 
the last Congress. 

Today, in an effort to escape 
their responsibility, these Repub— 
licans say, “Well, after all, it was 
a Democratic Congress. If the will 
of the people was not carried out, 
it is the fault of the Democrats. 
We Republicans were only a mi- 
nority.” 

That is a specious and evasive 
answer. In descending to it, the 
Republicans not only admit their 
guilt, but they follow the argu- 
ment of the man who kills the 
father and mother and then ap-— 
peals to the court for clemency on 
the ground that he is only a poor 
orphan. 

The American people are in no 
mood for than kind of campaign 
debate. They want to see the rec- 
ord. The veteran, the housewife, 
the workingman, the average cit- 
izen, the Man in the Street, are 
all looking up the vote. They are 
going to judge each incumbent 
member of Congress, not by what. 
he says now, but by what he did 
then. 

Yes, the people will remember 
But the defeat of the Republican 
Party on next November 5 will 
not be a matter of revenge. It 
goes deeper than that. For the 
people of America know that un- 
derlying the conflict in the last 
Congress there was a greater, 
more vital issue than price control 
alone, or minimum wages alone, 
or atomic energy alone. 

The question at issue was this: 
Shall we cherish and hold the ad— 
vances we have made under re~ 
sponsible government as adminis-— 
tered by the greatest leader of his’ 
time—Franklin D. Roosevelt— 
and by his successor—Harry S. 
Truman—or must America turn 
back? Will America override the 
resolve of the President and those 
in the Congress who have backed 
him up? Must we surrender our 
more abundant way of life for all’ 
Americans in order to bow to. the) 
will of the few who would reap 
large profits for themselves? 

That is the issue of this election 
of 1946. The social progress which 
America, with God’s help, has 
fought for and -won in 14-years, 
of enlightened government, _ is; 


now under direct attack. Amer-— 


ica faces an aggression from. the 
dead past, an aggression long 
planned, and now launched, un- 
der the generalship of Republican 
Party leaders. In the belief that 
Roosevelt’s death has _ brought 
them their opportunity, the. eco-— 
nomic wreckers in the Republican 
Party are using this election as 
the strategic moment to strike. 
Progressive America is standing 
today with its back to the wall. 

We of the Democratic Party are 
going to hold the line against that 
attack. We are going to hold the 
line against reaction. That will 
be our slogan in this campaign. 

President Truman, through this 
exacting test period of postwar 
adjustment, has stood up with 
granite courage for the cause of 
the common people. He is turning 
back the attack by the powerful 
few and their Republican spokes 
men in Congress. Again and again 
he has refused to surrender to 
them the advantage they seek at 
the expense of the many. 

And in this the people are with 
him. The majority in America 
will not go back. That majority 
next November, will hold the line 
against reaction. 


NY State Savs. Banks 
GI Loans Now Over 
$46 Million => 


1,459 home loans to veterans, 
totaling $9,985,425, have been re- 
ported by 102 New York State 
savings banks during the month 
of July, it was announced on Aug. 
13 by Robert M. Catharine, Presi- 
dent of the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation. The average loan through- 
out the State was $7,529. This 
brings the total number of loans 
to veterans as of Aug. 1, 1946 to 
7,381, totaling $46,477,110, for an 
increase of 6.3% over June, 1946, 
said the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. 


Mr. Catharine stated that’ ‘no 
benefit to returning GI’s is more 
important that that provided, in 
the GI Bill of Rights. enabling 
them to build or buy their own 
homes, and the savings banks con- 
sider no service more important 
that to aid veterans in this regard. 
The veteran who applies today for 
a GI Loan is unlike the typical 
mortgage applicant of other 
years. He has been away from 
work for a considerable period 
and has the problem of re-estab- 
lishing himself. He is quite as 
much in need of sound advice as 
he is in need of a loan. He must 
be protected from people who 
have property to oversell as well 
as protected from his own. en- 
thusiasms. But the savings banks 
are performing a true public serv- 
ice by guiding him correctly and 
intelligently.” 


However, it is added, the fact 





‘|that more and more veterans are 
| obtaining loans is shown through 


the fact that $9.9 million was in- 
vested in homes in July alone. 


Loans to Gls by 








i| Balt. Sav. & Loan 


On the second anniversary of 
the GI Bill of Rights (June 22) 
the Baltimore Federal Savings 
and Loan, which Henry P. Irr 
heads, had lent $5,536,000 to 1,112 
ex-soldiers. sailors and marines. 
An ex-marine of World War 1, 
himself, Mr. Irr says that his sav- 
ings institution has a third of all 
its assets in loans to vets and “its 
the safest money we have loaned 
out.” This year’s President of the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League, Mr. Irr has spearheaded 
the drive among the savings and 
loan - associations all over. the 


country to put veterans loans 
ahead of all other home lending 
demands. It has resulted in their 
being the source of 3 out of 5 
home loans veterans are getting 





today. 








Truman Signs Bill Continuing Security 
Tax at 1%—Changes in Law 


President Truman on Aug. 10 signed the newly enacted legisla- 
tion amending the Social Security Act, the new measure, while mak- 
ing some changes in the law, continues the pay roll levy through 
1947 at the present rate of 1% each on employees and employers; the 
tax otherwise would have automatically been increased from 1% to 


2%% on Jan. 1 next both as to employees and employers. 


Compromise was finally reachec.® 
by Senate and House conferees on 
Aug. 1 of the deadlock which 
threatened to result in the in- 
crease in payroll tax. Chief cause 
of difference between the twc 
Houses was the Senate’s determi- 
nation to increase greatly Federal 
Social Security payments to the 
“poor state,” most of which are in 
the Democratic South. Under the 
conference committee’s compro- 
mise larger Federal grants would 
be provided for needy persons in 
all States. The bill had passed the 
House on July 24, while the Sen- 


& 











ference committee, was approved 
overwhelmingly on voice votes by 
both houses. It broke a long dead- 
lock on old age benefits provi- 
sions of the bill. 

“In addition to the tax freeze 
and old age benefits increase, the 
bill provides: 

“1. Survivors insurance for fam- 
ilies of World War II veterans 
without cost for three years, This 
means that the survivors of a vet- 
eran who dies within three years 
from discharge would receive the 


same benefits as if he had been 
ate passed it on July 30; the con-| working in covered employment 
ference report embodying th€| at $160 a month. A widow would 
changes worked out by the con-| get about $32 a month and a child 
ferees was approved by the House | apout $16, This is expected to in- 
on Aug. 1 and by the “ere? on | volve Gove rnm ent expe! iditures 
Aug. 2. Under date of Au 2 jot | $175, 000.000 from now to 1959. 
Associated Press advices fi dsgan Blanketing of 200,000 mari- 
eee eee ee in the New Pats employes “under unemploy- 
bebe ournal of Commerce’ | nent compensation protection for 


“As it went to the President’s 
desk, the measure provided ap- 
proximately $150,000,000 addition- 
al annually for 2,000,000 needy 
aged persons, 75,000 blind and 
772,000 dependent children. 

“This would amount to about $5 
a month additional for each aged 
and blind person and $3 for each 
dependent child. 

“Without the ‘freeze,’ the secu- 
rity tax would jump automatically 
Jan. 1 from 1% to 2.5% against 
employees’ pay and employers’ 
pay rolls. 

“The compromise; worked out 
last night by a 14-member con- 





the first time. The estimated cost 
to the Government is $5,000,000 
Caring the reconversion period. 

“3. A 100% increase in Federal 
expenditures, from $9,000,000 to 
$18,000,000, for maternal health 
crippled children and child wel- 
fare.” 

It is stated that in the mean- 
time, the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee is sponsoring a study of the 
whole social security setup. The 
committee will try to determine, 
on an actual basis, when and how 
much the tax rate should be 
raised. This is the eighth year it 
has been held at 1%. 





Myer Housing 
Commissioner 

Dillon. S. Myer on Aug. 12 
assumed. his duties as Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, an NHA announce- 
ment of August 12 said. Mr. Myer 
was appointed to the post by Pres- 
ident Truman on August 10, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Senate 
when Congress reconvenes. He 
took the oath of office at 11:30 
a.m. on August 12 in ceremonies 
in the office of the FPHA Com- 
missioner. The advices from the 
Housing Authority also said: 


“Mr. Myer succeeds Philip M. 
Klutznick, who resigned as Com- 
missioner June 30. David L. 
Krooth, who has served as Acting 
FPHA Commissioner in the in- 
terim, will become General Coun- 
sel of the National Housing 
Agency, of which the FPHA is a 
constituent. Since July 1, Mr. 


Myer has served as Executive 
Director of the Coordination Com- 
mittee of the Department of the 
Interior. During the preceding 
four years he was Director of the 
War Relocation Authority. Prior 
to that he was Acting Adminis- 
trator of the Agricultural Con- 
servation and Adjustment Admin- 
istration, and held other posts in 
the Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Myer has been in the state 
and Federal service for 31 years. 
Among those attending the swear- 
ing-in ceremonies were Wilson W. 
Wyatt, Housing Expediter and 
Administrator of the National 
Housing. Agency, Commissioner 
Raymond M. Foley, of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, 
Osear L. Chapman, Under Secre- 
tary of the Department of the 
Interior, and Mr. Krooth. The 
oath of office was administered 
by J. A. Hale, Chief of Adminis- 
trative. Services Section, Bureau 
of the Budget.” 





U. S: Disbursements Aboard 


In First Quarter of ’46. 


United States Government net 
dollar disbursements abroad dur- 
ing the first quarter 1946 totaled ° 
$385 million; only $8 million bé- 
low the net dollar outlay during 
the previous quarter, according to 
a-.compilation by the Clearing 
Office for Foreign Transactions, 
Department of Commerce. 


Total disbursements during the 
quarter were $760 million and 
receipts were $375 million, $71 
million below the previous quar- 
ter, the Clearing Office said in its 
announcement of July 30, which 
continued: 


“Although Government dollar 
disbursements abroad declined to 
an annual rate of slightly more 
than $3 billion in the quarter, 
there is evidence that they may 
well become _ stabilized at or 
around that figure for the last 
half of 1946 and the first half of 
1947, according to the Clearing 
Office. 


“Future declines in dollar troop 
pay and allowances and military 
procurement abroad will likely be 
offset by expanding loans to for- 
eign governments and payments . 
to international agencies. Gov- 
ernment procurement abroad may 
well hold at or near the three- 
quarter billion dollar annual level 
for the 12 months beginning June 
30, 1946. 


“Special currency disburse- 
ments, which rose to.an annual 
rate above $1.2 billion during the 
first quarter 1946 are likely to 
decline substantially in the 12- 
month period, unless the number 
of occupation troops is increased . 
or current restrictions on the use 
of foreign currencies now held 
are relaxed. 


“Dollar receipts abroad de- 
clined to an annual rate of $1.5 
billion in the first quarter 1946, 
and they may well decline fur- 
ther, perhaps below a $1 billion ° 
annual rate during the 12-month - 
period as United States cash sales 


of property abroad fall off.” 
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Hourly Earnings Reach New High in 
June, Conference Board Finds 


Hourly earnings in June reached new peak levels for the fifth 
consecutive month, while employment neared the V-J day mark 
- (August, 1945) in the 25 manufacturing industries surveyed monthly 


by the National Industrial Conference Board. 


Reporting this on 


Aug. 19 the Board stated that all payroll statistics rose from May to 
June, 1946 for production and related workers in the 25 industries. 


Wage-rate increases reported to» 


- The Conference Board were lower 


than during the past few months |! 


(amounting to only 0.4% for all 
workers). 

The Conference Board’s sum- 
mary of labor statistics for June, 
1946, with comparisons’ with 
earlier dates, follows: 

“Hourly Earnings: 
from May, 1946. Average June 
hourly rate: $1,189. This repre- 
sents 7% rise over June last year. 
Hourly earnings have risen 56.7% 
since January, 1941 (base date of 
the Little Steel Formula); and 
65.1% since August, 1939, date of 
the Nazi invasion of Poland. Since 
1929, hourly rates have increased 
101.5%. 

“Weekly Earnings: The June, 

1946 average of $46.78 was an in- 
crease of 1.3% over May, 1946, 
but 7.1% lower than a year ago 
(June, 1945). 
- Increases in weekly earnings: 
Since 1929 63.9%; Since August, 
1939 71.4%; Since January, 1941 
52.8%. 


“Real Weekly Earnings: (The 
amount of goods and services that 
can be bought with dollar weekly 
earnings). Average weekly earn- 
ings adjusted for cost of living 
rose 0.9% from May to June, 1946. 
They were 8.1% lower than in 
June, 1945; but since January, 
1941 there has been an increase of 
21.5%.In June, 1946, weekly earn- 
ings of production workers bought 
51.6% more in goods and services 
than in prosperous 1929, and 
33.1% more than in August, 1939 
(start of World War II). 





ifor a week). 





“Hours Per Week: Working 
hours recovered slightly in June 
from the slump caused by the 
coal strike. The June average 
(39.6 hours) was 0.3 hour or 
0.8% longer than May, 1946. This 
is 5.6 hours (or 12.4%) lower than 
June, 1945; and 18% less than 
1929. 


“Nominal Hours: (The sched- 
uled number of hours of operation 
of a plant, shift, or department 
Decline which be- 
gan in May, 1945 continued. The 
nominal work week for June, 
1946 was 41.2 hours, while aver- 
ages for March and April, 1945 
were 44.4 hours. 


“Man Hours Worked: A rise of 
3.9% from May to June, 1946. The 
June index of 95.2 (1923 as 100) 
was 18.8% lower than June, 1945, 
but had risen 44.7% since August, 
1939. , 

“Employment: Employment in 
the twenty-five manufacturing 
industries showed an increase of 
3.1% over May, 1946. This brought 
the June index almost up to the 
level of August, 1945, just before 
the end of the war in the Pacific. 
June, 1946 was 13.9% greater 
than September, 1945, Other com- 
parisons: 7.4% less than June, 
1945; 17% over 1929. 

“Payrolls: June manufacturing 
payrolls were 4.5% greater than 
for May, 1946. Other comparisons: 
13.9% lower than June, 1945; 
61.3% higher than January, 1941; 
136.9% higher than August, 1939; 
91.7% higher than 1929.” 





Farm Credit Agencies — 


Merged Under Bill 


Government loans to farmers 
and related activities are to be 
administered in future under one 
agency, the Farmers’ Home Cor- 
poration, under legislation signed 
by President Truman on Aug. 14, 
which consolidates farm credit 
activities of the Federal Govern- 
-ment for low-income borrowers 
into a single agency under direct 
authority of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. The new law, said the 
Associated Press, abolishes the 
Farm Security Administration, 
some activities of the Farm Credit 
Administration, and all activities 
of the National Housing Agency 
which pertain to property and 
other assets formerly managed by 
the FSA. The bill likewise re- 
quires the liquidation of all sub- 
sistence loans made by the FCA. 
It is also stated that the bill calls 
for liquidation of. labor supply 
centers, labor homes and labor 
camps established by the FSA, and 
of trusts held under agreements 
with various State rural rehabili- 
tation corporations. 


From the Associated Press ac- 
counts, as given in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., “Post” of Aug. 15, we 
also quote: 


The purpose of the legislation, 
as explained by the bill’s sponsor, 
Representative Cooley (D.-S.C.), 
is “to give only one agency the 
power to make direct loans to 
farmers, and to limit those loans 
to farmers who cannot get credit 
anywhere else.” 


In signing the measure, how- 
ever, the President said that one 
provision “causes me grave con- 
cern.” 

He referred to section 9, pro- 
viding that “any conveyance of 
real estate by the government or 
any government agency under 
this act shall include all mineral 
rights.” 


Asserting he did not concur with 





the objectives of this provision, 
the President continued: 


“It is very important to the best 
interests of the nation that fission- 
ale materials in lands now under 
Federal ownership be reserved for 
the control and use of the United 
States.” 


He said the recently enacted 
Atomic Energy Act provided for 
such reservation in disposal of 
public lands, and added: 


“It is equally important that the 
government reserve ownership of 
oil, gas and other minerals critical 
to the national defense and 
economy.” 


He expressed hope the next 
Congress will speedily repeal sec- 
tion 9. 


—_——. 


Employer Penalized By 
WSB In Wage Cut 


An employer who has cut wages 
without prior approval of its Wage 
Stabilization Board in violation of 
the Wage Stabilization Law was 
penalized by the Board on Aug. 15, 
when. its first penalty in a case 
of that kind was invoked, it was 
stated in a United Press dispatch 
from Washington on Aug. 15. 

The dispatch, as given in the 
New. York “Times,” further. said: 

The Board said that it had dis- 
allowed $6,000 of wage payments 
the Horst Manufacturing Co. of 
Detroit had included in expenses 
when computing income tax pay- 
ments. 

WSB said the company had 
failed to pay a year-end bonus in 
1945, an integral part of the wage 
structure, had discontinued two 
rest periods of. 10 minutes each 
and reduced the wages of an in- 
dividual employee, all without 
prior approval. 





MBA Meeting in 
Cincinnati Sept. 30 


The future of the real estate 
mortgage as an investment in our 
present economy will be the sub- 
ject of a series of addresses at 
the 33rd annual convention of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America at the Netherland-Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Sept. 30, Oct. 1 
and 2, Byron V. Kanaley, Presi- 
dent, announced on Aug. 17. 
Speakers on this subject will be 
Frank J. Rathje, Chicago, Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers 
Association, and of the Chicago 
City. Bank. and Trust Company; 
Charles F. Williams, President of 
the Western and Southern Life 
Insurance Co., Cincinnati; and 
Raymond Rodgers, Professor of 
Banking at New York University. 


Another session will be devoted 
to the outlook for building, con- 
struction costs, the general hous- 
ing situation and the possibilities 
for production of homes. Speak- 
ers invited to speak on this forum 
will be Wilson W. Wyatt, National 
Housing Administrator; Foster 
Gunnison, President, Gunnison 
Homes, Inc., speaking of the pros- 
pects for  prefabrication; and 
George F. Nixon, Chicago, na- 
tionally-known builder and de- 
veloper. 


More than 1,200 are expected 
for what is anticipated will be 
the largest MBA convention yet 
held. Running concurrently with 
the convention will be an Exhibit 
of Building, Industry and Serv- 
ices, an annual show of building 
materials, equipment, office ma- 
chines and related products. The 
show, discontinued in 1941 be- 
cause of the war, is being revived 
on a broad scale this year. Cin- 
cinnati arrangements are being 
handled by Paul J. Vollmar of 
The Western and Southern Life 
Insurance Company and Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Mortgage 
Bankers Association, and C. P. 
Kennedy of Kennedy & Steven- 
son, Inc., Cincinnati, both mem- 
bers of the Association’s Board of 
Governors. 


President Vetoes 
Reclamation Bill 


Two pieces of legislation were 
reported pocket-vetoed by Presi- 
dent Truman on Aug. 14, accord- 
ing to Washington advices from 
the Associated Press, One was a 
measure giving permanent statu- 
tory authority for specified Bu- 
reau of Reclamation activities. 
The President indicated that he 
would be glad to approve the bill 
if certain provisions to which he 
objected were removed. They in- 
cluded financing of the education 
of children of Federal employes 
on reclamation projects. 

The President also vetoed a bill 
to reduce from one-eighth to one- 
twelfth of 1% the annual prem- 
ium rate paid by members of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation. From the Asso- 
ciated Press we quote: 

“The measure also would have 
revised the dividend payments of 
the Federally owned corporation 
so aS to place them on a basis 
equivalent to the average rate of 


interest paid*by the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation on its bonds. 

“Asserting that the Corporation 
has $100,000,000 -of Government- 
furnished money which amounts 
to a ‘subsidy’ for the benefit of 
private institutions, the President 
Said in a statement it was impor- 
ant from a budgetary standpoint 
that the money be returned to the 
Government. at an early date. 

“He said Congress originally 
contemplated that the reserve of 
the corporation should some day 
reach 5% of the insured risk, “but 
after ten years of operation this 
reserve had reached less than 1% 
of the insured risk.” 





To Assure 


dous debt structure that faces this 
country, the service charges for 
the debt can best be realized by 
establishing tax rates that will 
bring a high national income. If 
the rates are not confiscatory and 
give individuals the desire to put 
money into risk ventures and new 
business undertakings, they will 
be productive of more tax re- 
ceipts. The nation is tremendously 
better off if it has a low tax rate 
spread over a high national in- 
come than if it has a high tax 
rate levied upon a small national 
income, even though the net dol- 
lar collected be alike in both in- 
stances.” 

Another matter that will hold 
the attention of the next Congress 
while it is considering a new tax 
schedule, is how to balance Uncle 
Sam’s books so that his expendi- 
tures will be less than his income. 
“One cannot repeat too frequently 
that if we are ever going to bal- 
ance the budget, now is the time 
to do it,’ Mr, Heimann says on 
this point. “It is discouraging to 
note that, with the exception of 
the recent declaration by the Pres- 
iden, no really constructive moves 
have been undertaken in this di- 
rection. There has been an abun- 
dance of lip service and an ab- 
sence of action. With a projected 
income of $160 billions for the 
fiscal year, our budget certainly 
ought to be balanced, not because 
that action in itself will cure our 
economic ills, but because it will 
restore confidence and lay firm 
foundation for a sound financial 
policy. The impregnability of our 
dollar, for instance, as against 
other currencies, is not so assured 
in the years ahead as it has been 
in the years gone by. In terms of 
foreign currencies, when there is 
a semblance of a fiscal order in 
other nations, the dollar will do 
very well indeed if it holds its 
own in the period ahead. A sound 
money policy and a_ balanced 
budget will strengthen it.” 

Mr. Heimann also presents the 
thought that credit files should be 
established to show the reliability 
of sources of supply. “During the 
war years. particularly, many 
keen visioned business executives 
utilized the personnel and facili- 
ties of their credit departments 
to appraise the financial soundness 
of their sources of supply,” he 
reports. “We in this office had 
numerous requests from top exec- 
utives that we procure informa- 
tion on the financial position of 
companies with whom they in- 
tended to place large orders. They 
wanted to be certain that these 
orders would be delivered to them 
and that the companies were suf- 
ficiently well financed to pro- 
ceed with an uninterrupted pro- 
duction schedule. Many purchas- 
ing agents were directed to turn 
to the credit department to get 
this evaluation. In the years 
ahead, think of your credit de- 
partment not only as a depart- 
ment to guard your receivables 
and, through a sound and con- 
structive credit policy, to expand 
your sales, but think of it as a 
source of information about your 
suppliers. In other words, the em- 
phasis in the future, as far as the 
credit department is concerned 
will be not only on receivables, 
but on accounts payable as well.” 

“To the credit executives I 
would suggest that now is the 
time to give consideration to for- 
mulating credit policies for your 
organization that will meet the 





demands of a buyer’s market. The 





Looks to Lower Taxes 


High Production 


(Continued from first page) 


almost cash basis of the war days 
is about at an end. Credit will be 
used to move merchandise in the 
buyer’s market, and if it is soundly 
used it will lend itself to a sound 
expansion of your sales. Deferred 
payments and installment plans 
will appear in industries that 
heretofore have not made sales on 
this credit basis, Irrespective of 
what the policy of your company 
may be at the moment, in order to 
be prepared for any contingency 
which may arise, I would suggest 
that every credit department 
analyze its credit problems from 
the standpoint of whether or not 
the merchandise represented by 
the industry may be subject to a 
time-payment basis. Work out a 
sound time-payment plan even 
though you do not intend to use 
it immediately. Have it ready for 
the time when you may be forced 
to use it. As I have frequently 
stated, this nation was really built 
on credit and the old idea that in— 
stalment credit is vicious per se 
has long since been refuted. Large 
industrial plants throughout the 
nation stand as conclusive evi-— 
dence of the benefits that can re- 
sult from a sound use of credit, 
whether it be on the deferred 
basis or within the regular indus— 
trial terms.” 


E Bond Redemptions. Down 


Redemptions of E Bonds in 
July continued their four months’ 
downward trend, despite general 
price uncertainty, it ‘was an-— 
nounced from Washington on 
August 12 by the U. S’ Savings 
Bond Division: of the’ Treasury 
Department. 


_ July had two more , Treasury 
reporting days than June, the re- 
port noted, but E Bond, lingo, 
tions exceeded June’s by only 
$2,870,000 or .0065%. The daily 
average for July was.9% under 
June’s, whose E redemptions were 
20% under those of the peak 
month of 1946, March. In making 
this analysis, Morris M. Townsend, 
Director of the Banking,and In=- 
vestment Section, U., S,. Savings 


Bonds Division of the Treasury 
Department, pointed out that EB 
Bond redemptions exceeded sales 
in July by only $55,710,000 against 
the previous low mark of $118,- 
000,000 reached in June. July’s 
were the lowest by far since 
January. E sales were $100,000,000 
above redemptions in January due 
to the carry over from the Vic- 
tory Loan and the usual limit 
buying at the beginning of the 
calendar year, he explained. Mr. ° 
Townsend added: 

“Sales exceeded redemptions of 
E, F and G Bonds by more than 
a quarter of a billion dollars in 
July alone, its $252,804,000 gain 
bringing the net for the seven 
months of 1946 to $962,110,000, or 
nearly a billion dollars. Sales for 
the seven months totalled $4,- 
794,651,000 and will pass the five 
billion mark by mid-August, 
easily. So far in August sales are 
well ahead of July’s at the corre=- 
sponding point. 

“Predictions that the end of 
price controls would produce a 
wave of E Bond redemptions were 
simply off the beam, and this 
bears out the findings of the re- 
cent national survey of liquid as- 
sets, spending and saving made 
for the Federal Reserve Board, 
which concluded that only 8% of 
E Bond holders planned to spend 
any part of their bond. money im 
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America’s Stake in Coming Elections 


(Continued from first page) 
another war. If it shoula aevelop 
that some other nation was intent 
upoh. Waging war against us we 
would have no alternative but to 
fight. I am not making any pre- 
dictions along this line; I am stat- 
ing the cold, hard facts as I see 
them. 

But we do have full control of 
our destiny at home. The people 
have it in their power this year— 
less than three months from to- 
day—to select the kind of a Con- 
gress which will make sure that 
our liberal governmental institu- 
tions and our American enterprise 
system are restored and main- 
tained. 

If the people make a wise choice 
the danger of our involvement in 
a future war will be very much 
minimized. The stronger we are 
at home’ the less tempting we will 
be as*potential victims of an ag- 
gressor nation. And, if the worst 
should come and we should be 
attacked, the stronger we are at 
that time the greater will be our 
prospects for speedy and conclu- 
sive victory. 

So we get back to the proposi- 
tion that our prospects for sta- 
bility and prosperity at home, and 
for international peace, will be 
immensely enhanced if the people 
make’'a wise choice in November. 


Republican Party Policy 


The Political Party which has 
honored me by electing me its 
National,Chairman offers to the 
voters a record of demonstrated 
ability to keep the nation strong 
and prosperous at home and at 
peace with other nations. 

From 1860 down to today 14 
men hayesbeen elected President. 
Of this humber 11 have been Re- 
publicans and three have been 
Democrats. For 56 of the inter- 
vening 85, years, Republican Ad- 
ministrations have directed the 
affairs of; this nation and during 
that period we have grown from 
a loosely-knit group of 33 States 
to our present position of unques- 
tioned preeminence among the 
Great Powers of the world. Dur- 
ing that same period two of the 
three Democrats elected to the 
Presidency have left the nation 
with a heritage of national debt 
expanded to theretofore unprece- 
dented size, of stimulated class 
hatreds and industrial warfare. 

Since 1860 we have fought four 
wars—one, domestic and three 
with foreign powers. Nothing is 
to be gained today by a discus- 
sion of the responsibility for the 
tragic War Between the States, 
but we all know that it was NOT 
the Republican Administration 
then in» power which fired the 
first shot. 

The only foreign war ever 
fought under a Republican Ad- 
ministration was our compara- 
tively minor brush with Spain— 
the net result of which was to 
provide freedom for oppressed 
small nations in accordance with 
the promises we made at that 
time. 

Meanwhile, two of the three 
Democrats elected to the Presi- 
dency since. 1860 were in office 
when we became involved in the 
two greatest wars of all history. 
Both of these Presidents had been 
in office for years before hostili- 
ties began. They did not inherit 
situations) which they had no op- 
portunity. to influence. They 
were the custodians and execu- 
tors of the nation’s foreign rela- 
tions during the years in which 
those situations developed. 

_I do not impugn the motives of 
either of these two Democrat 
Presidents. I recite only the cold 
faets of history. Under two of 
the three Democrats elected to the 
Presidency since 1860 we became 
involved in! major foreign wars. 
Under only one of the 11 Repub- 
liean Presidents during the same 





On the basis of the compara- 
tive record of the Republican and 
Democrat parties in the admin- 
istration of both domestic and in- 
ternational affairs it would seem 
to be a practical certainty that the 
people this year will entrust con- 
trol of Congress to the Repub- 
licans. Enlightened self-interest 
would seem to make that course 
inevitable. 


Problem of Restoring Free En- 
terprise System 


We all hope, of course, that the 
next Congress will be called upon 
to devote itself almost exclusively 
to the problems of peace, to the 
problem of restoring the Ameri- 
can enterprise system of free 
management and free labor to 
provide the commodities which 
the people need and well-paid 
jobs for all willing and able to 
work. We hope the international 
situation will be such that we can 
devote our energies to putting our 
own house in order—to clearing 
up the mess created by shortages 
of essential commodities, of grow- 
ing unemployment, of more-than- 
threatened inflation of our cur- 
rency, all caused by the incredible 
stupidity, or inefficiency or worse, 
of the Administration now in 
power in Washington. 


That makes it particularly im- 
portant that we elect a Congress 
controlled by men and women 
who are really and sincerely and 
actively interested in preserving 
liberal government and the Amer- 
ican enterprise system. During 
the coming two years Congress 
will be the only available safe- 
guard of our free institutions. 


Remember, we cannot elect a 
President this year. I wish we 
could because I am confident he 
would be a Republican President. 
But there is no Presidential elec- 
tion in 1946 and it would be both 
useless and foolish for us to dis- 
sipate our energies by discussions 
or maneuverings concerning po- 
tential candidates in 1948. Let’s 
do the first job first and do it 
thoroughly. 


If we do a thorough job this 
year and elect a Congress with 
substantial Republican majorities 
in both Houses we will have an 
effective check upon the activi- 
ties of the Washington  bu- 
reaucracy until 1948 provides us 
with the weapons for wiping out 
that bureaucracy altogether. 


Wants Investigating Committees 
From Administrative Control 


Furthermore we will have at 
our disposal the machinery for 
revealing to the American pcesple 
how their government has been 
mismanaged and how their money 
nas been wasted—and by whom— 
during the past decade or more. 
Doubtless you are familiar with 
some of the facts which have come 
to light concerning the bartering 
of political influence in connec- 
ition with war contracts. But 
what has come to light thus far 
will seem like a pop-gun in com- 
parison with ,an atomic bomb 
when the full story is revealed. 

At present, as you know, the 
Administration has control of the 
investigating committees of Con- 
gress and can dictate what the 
people are allowed to learn about 
che conduct of their government. 
rhat situation will change as soon 
as a Republican majority takes 
over. 

I have said it is important that 
we elect a Congress which really 
wants to preserve the American 
System. I say that because it is 
obvious that the Administration 
now in power is not sincerely de- 
voted to that objective. 

The Democrat Party in this 
year’s campaign is a junior part- 
ner. The Political Action Com- 
mittee with its $6,000,000 election 
slush fund is the senior partner. 





period did»we engage in a foreign‘ Remember $6,000,000 is exactly 
twice the amount which the na- 


war-—and that a very small one. 








tional committee of either major 
party is permitted to spend in any 
one year—but the PAC, thanks to 
some peculiar legal interpreta- 
tions by officials of the present 
Administration, operates under 
no such limitations. 

The recent alliance between the 
PAC and the ill-smelling Pender- 
gast machine in Missouri—an al- 
liance formed with the blessing 
and sanction of Mr. Truman him- 
self, is proof that the Administra- 
tion leaders know who is running 
the show. 


What Republican Victory Will 
Mean 


Now I want to talk for a few 
moments about what the election 
of a Republican Congress will 
mean. I can summarize the prin- 
ciple points as follows: 

1. A drastic reduction in the 
size and power of the huge bu- 
reaucracies which are bossing the 
people and wasting the people’s 
money. A Republican Congress 
will get government out of the 
people’s hair. 

2. Removal of legal red-tape 
which now hampers all efforts to 
exterminate the subversionist rats 
gnawing at the timbers of the 
Ship of State in Washington. 

3. An early end to unjustifi- 
able controls upon production and 
distribution of commodities which 
the people need, and for which 
they are able to pay. 

4. Opportunities for veterans 
of World War II to obtain em- 
ployment in useful occupations at 
good wages and maintain them- 
selves as self-respecting members 
of their communities. 

5. Protection of States and lo- 
cal communities in their rights of 
self-government now menaced by 
the all-powerful Federal machine. 

6. An end to secret dealings 
with foreign governments which 
have done much to destroy respect 
for the American government in- 
ternationally. 

7. An immediate and sharp re- 
duction in individual income 
taxes, made possible by a drastic 
cut in the ridiculously extrava- 
gant expenditures for the main- 
tenance of more than three mil- 
lien tax-eating bureaucrats. 

%. An end to deficit spending 
which will mean a balanced bud- 
get and a sound currency for the 
protection of the millions of citi- 
zens whose funds are invested in 
savings accounts and in insurance 
policies, the value of which will 
be destroyed if we are plunged 
into ruinous inflation. 

The foregoing are some of the 
accomplishments which the na- 
tion can expect from the election 
of a Republican Congress in 
November. They are not idle 
promises. During the Congress 
which has just adjourned, Repub- 
lican members have’ recorded 
their votes to prove that they 
meant what they said when they 
drew up a formal Declaration of 
Aims and Purposes last Decem- 
ber. 

A Republican Congress. will 
keep the Party’s promise to 
restore the American Government 
to the American people. 


* ch tk 


Attacks Truman “PAC-Pender- 
gast Alliance” 


On the day previous to the 
above address Mr. Reece in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., bitterly attacked 
what he called the unholy alli- 
ance of President Truman with 
the PAC-Pendergast machine in 
Missouri and asserted that “good 
Democrats are now in a minority.” 
The section of his address dealing 
with this topic follows: 

Mr. Truman’s recent interven- 
tion in the Democrat primaries in 
Missouri revealed the mechanics 
of the unholy alliance which now 
dominates the Democrat Party 
nationally. The PAC gave open 
support to the candidate for the 
Congressional nomination sup- 





ported by Mr. Truman. Mean- 
while, by virtue of a personal 
conference between Mr. Truman 
and James Pendergast, the sup- 
port of the ill-smelling Pender- 
gast machine was also assured for 
Mr. Truman’s candidate. 

It seems to me that the PAC- 
Pendergast alliance, publicly 
blessed by Mr. Truman himself 
tells the whole story of the state 
to which the Democrat Party has 
been reduced in its frenzied ef- 
forts to avoid the day of reckon- 
ing for its 14 years of misrule. 
The Missouri PAC typifies the 
radical group which has spark- 
plugged the Washington  bu- 
reaucracy’s successful efforts to 
produce industrial chaos and lack 
of assential production—tactics 
always followed by radical agita- 
tors who thrive on confusion. The 
Pendergast machine typifies the 
other corrupt city machines which 
supply votes for Democrat candi- 
dates at so much per vote—the 
Kelly machine in Chicago, the 
Hague machine in Jersey City, 
the Curley machine in Boston, to 
mention a few. 

The choice presented to the 
voters this year is between a Re- 
publican Congress and a PAC- 
Pendergast Congress. 

Now I want to spend a few 
moments discussing why it is im- 
portant that the Republican Party 
be given substantial majorities in 
Congress. I have found in some 
areas a disposition to regard a 
so-called “sound” or _ honest 
Democrat member as “something 
just as good” as a Republican 
member. I have heard Repub- 
lican voters say: 

“Oh Joe is a good fellow even 
if he is a Democrat; he usually 
votes right on important measures 
and I hate to vote against him.” 

Let me say that on the basis of 
a quarter of a century of service 
in the House of Representatives, 
I am well aware that there are 
many Democrat members who are 
good fellows and patriotic Ameri- 
cans. I am well aware that some 
of them vote frequently with the 
Republicans on proposed laws or 
amendments to laws. 


But there is one thing on which 
these Democrats never vote with 
the Republicans that is on the or- 
ganization of Congress. By that 
I mean on the election of the pre- 
siding officers of the Senate and 
the House and upon the appoint- 
ment of Congressional Commit- 
tees. They may hold their noses 
when they do it, but on such 
questions the Democrats always 
vote with the Democrats. 

That means that so long as the 
Democrats have majorities in the 
two houses of Congress there will 
be Democrat presiding officers in 
the Senate and House and there 
will be Democrat majorities on all 
of the Committees of Congress 
which initiate and direct legisla- 
tion and which conduct investiga- 
tions into situations suggesting 
mismanagement, waste or corrup- 
tion in the administration of gov- 
ernment. 


Remember these so-called 
“goo0d”” Democrats are a minority 
within their own party. They are 
helpless in the hands of the 
dominant combination of radicals 
and machine corruptionists. 


So I say to you tonight do not 
be led astray by a plea that a 
Democrat candidate is a good fel- 
low and a patriotic American. He 
may be but he belongs to the 
wrong party. The only way in 
which you can be sure of cleaning 
up the mess created by 14 years 
of Democrat misrule is by elect- 
ing Republicans to office and 
electing them in _ substantial 
majorities. That is also the only 
way in which you can make sure 
that the people will finally learn 
the whole truth about the malo- 
dorous situation with respect to 
the handling of such matters as 
war contracts—of which a few 
whiffs have been allowed to reach 
the people’s nostrils recently. 

It is just not human nature for 











men to indict and prosecute them- 
selves or to destroy their own or- 
ganizations. So I say again, if 
you want the truth and the whole 
truth about your Government, 
Vote Republican. 


We cannot win complete con- 
trol of the Government this year 
because there is no Presidential 
election until 1948. But it is 
superlatively important that we 
do win control of Congress. Elec- 
tion of a PAC-Pendergast Con- 
gress would leave the present Ad- 
ministration free for the next two 
years to follow its merry path to- 
ward destruction of American in- 
stitutions and waste of the peo- 
ple’s money. Election of a RE- 
PUBLICAN Congress would mean 
that during those same two years 
—until we can complete the job 
by electing a Republican Presi- 
dent—there would be an effective 
brake upon the Administration’s 
excesses. It would also mean a 
reduction of taxes, probably about 
20% on individual incomes, clip- 
ping the wings of a profligate and 
stupid bureaucracy, and driving 
radical subversionists from posi- 
tions of power in Washington. 


The Republican National Com- 
mittee stands ready and anxious 
to do everything within its power 
to aid the Republican organiza- 
tions everywhere toward victory. 
We have an expanded and capable 
staff in National Headquarters 
and we will welcome suggestions 
as to how we may be of service. 


But the votes which will bring 
a Republican victory in November 
cannot be cast in Washington. 
They must be cast in the polling 
places in the individual precincts 
and election districts throughout 
the nation. That is why I am 
urging every Republican to do his 
full duty this year. It may be too 
late in ’48. Let’s win this year. 


—. 





New Gov. of Puerto Ri 
Welcomed in N. Y. 


Jesus T. Pinero, Puerto Rico’s 
first native-born Governor, who 
will be installed in office on Sept. 
3, was honored officially by the 
city of New York on his arrival 
Aug. 15. He was greeted by 
Mayor O’Dwyer, New York 
“Times” advices of Aug. 16 stated, 
made a citizen of New York, and 
presented with a scroll commend- 
ing him for his efforts on behalf 
of the 300,000 members of the 
city’s colony of Puerto Ricans. Mr. 
Pinero will succeed Rexford G. 
Tugwell, who resigned as Gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico, effective June 
30. Mr, Pinero’s nomination by 
President Truman on July 25 as 
Governor to succeed Mr. Tugwell, 
was indicated in our issue of Au- 
gust 8, page 806. The U.S. Senate 
confirmed the nomination on July 
31. Mr. Pinero left New York on 
Aug. 17 for Washington, where 
he will remain until Sept. 2, when 
he wil go by plane to Puerto Rico 
to assume his new post. 


Argentine Ambass. to U.S. 

The new Argentine Ambassador 
to the United States, Dr. Oscar 
Ivanissevich, who arrived in 
Washington from Buenos Aires on 
Aug. 15, is reported by Associated 
Press advices to have told report- 
ers that his job here would be te 
re-establish the closest economic, 
military, social and political rela- 
tions between his country and the 
United States. He called the be- 
ginning of his assignment, the 
same advices stated, “a complete- 
ly new era in relations between 
the two countries.” 


According to United Press ac- 
counts from Washington, Aug. 15, 
Dr, Ivanissevich told reporters he 
brought with him a written mes- 
sage from President Juan dD. 
Peron to President Truman and 
would deliver it when he makes 
his first official call at the White 
House, probably in about _two 
weeks. A prominent physician 
and educator. Dr. Ivanissevich has 
never before held a diplomatic 
post, 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 1063) 


Southern producers’ forcefully 
complained to CPA that their en- 
tire output fell under the iron 
allocation plan, shutting off the 
iron to many foundries without 
certified orders. Some easing 
seems apparent on this score. 
Small foundries have tried to 
turn to greater use of scrap in 
their melts, but aside from the 
fact that scrap is hard to get, 
they are having trouble with their 
castings. 

Textile machinery manufac- 
turers’ foundries, with a backlog 
of five to six years work, “The 
Iron Age” noted, has_ recently 
formed what amounts to a bloc 
among themselves to bring pres- 
sure on Washington for relief. 

The OPA’s refusal to grant fur- 
ther pig iron price increases is 
taken to indicate, the above trade 
authority observes, an intensified 
move through the RFC and the 
National Housing Administration 
for subsidies for marginal fur- 
naces, and also an intensified ac- 
tion to relieve individual “hard- 
ship” cases. Paul Porter, OPA Ad- 
ministrative, said that the $2 a 
ton increase just granted offsets 
added costs, and studies indicate 
that any further overall increase 
would not be likely “to increase 
production from furnaces now in 
operation.” Those not in opera- 
tion, however, are likely to plead 
for individual price increases to 
cover their higher costs, and, in 
doing so, get the support of RFC 
and NHA. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of 
the steel capacity of the industry 
will be 89.7% of capacity for the 
week beginning Aug. 19 as against 
90.3% one week ago, 89.3% one 
month ago and 69.9% one year 
ago. This represents a decrease of 


0.6 point or 0.7% from the pre- | 


ceding week. This week’s operat- 
ing rate is,equivalent to 1,580,900 
tons of steel ingots and castings, 


compared to 1,591,400 tons one) 


week ago. 1,573,800 tons one 
month ago and 1,280,300 tons one 
year ago. 


Electrical Production The 
Edison Electric Institute reports 
that the output of electricity ad- 
vanced to 4,411,717,000 kwh. in 
the week ended Aug. 10, 1946, 
from 4,351,011,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. Output for the 
week ended Aug. 10, 1946, ex- 
ceeded that of the same week in 
1945 by 0.4%. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
183,000,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Aug. 11, 1946, compared 
with 166,200,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1945, or an 
increase of 10.1% kwh. compared 
with 163,200,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of last year, an 
increase of 5.8%. 


Railroad Freight Loadings — 
Car loadings of revenue freight 
for the week ended Aug. 10, 1946, 
totaled 899,084 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
mounced. This was an increase of 
689 cars or 0.1% above the pre- 
ceding week and 29,082 cars, or 
3.3% above the corresponding 
week for 1945. Compared with the 
similar period of 1944, an increase 
of 3,903 cars, or 0.4%, is shown. 


Railroad Revenues In July — 
Estimated railroad operating rev- 
enues in July, 1946, decreased 
16.0% under the same month of 
1945. This estimate, based on ad- 
vance reports from eighty-six 
Class I railroads, whose revenues 
represent 80.2% of total operating 
revenues, the Association of 
American Railroads pointed 
out, covers only operating rev- 
enues and does not touch upon 
the trends in operating expenses, 
taxes, or final income results. Es- 
timated freight revenues in July, 
1946, were less than in July, 1945 
by 13.1%, while estimated pas- 
senger revenues decreased 26.4%. 


Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion — Paper production in the 
United States for the week ended 
Aug. 10 was 103.4% of mill ca- 
pacity as against 105.2% for the 
preceding week and 93% in the 
like 1945 week, according to the 
American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. Paperboard output for the 
current week was 96% against 
98% in the preceding week and 
94% for the corresponding week 
a year ago. 

Business Failures Decline 
Commercial and industrial failures 
in the week ending Aug. 15 fell 
off from the high number re- 
ported in the previous week but 
continued to be more than three 
times as numerous as in the cor- 
responding week of last year. Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc. reports that 
17 concerns failed as compared 
with 27 a week ago and 5 in the 
same week of 1945. 


The week’s decline occurred 
entirely in failures involving 
liabilities in excess of $5,000. 
These large failures fell off from 
25 in the previous week.to 12 this 
week. They were, however, four 
times as frequent as a year ago 
when only 3 large failures were 
reported. Small failures with 
losses under $5,000 numbered 5, 
up from the 2 both last week and 
a year ago. 

Concerns failing in manufac- 
turing were about three times as 
numerous as in any other trade 
or industry group. At 11, manu- 
facturing failures were only 1 be- 
low the number reported a week 
ago and were five times as high 
as in the comparable week of 
1945. Retail trade, the only other 
group with as many as 3 concerns 
failing, showed the sharpest de- 
cline from last week’s level; re- 
tail failures were down to half 





the number reported a week ago. 

One Canadian failure was re- 

| ported, the same as in last week 
'and in the corresponding week a 
| year ago. 
July Building Permits Rise 
| Sharply — The estimated value 
'of building permits issued in 215 
cities reporting to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., turned upward in 
July, following three successive 
monthly declines. Aggregate per- 
mit valuations for last month in- 
creased 10.8% to $213,589,071, 
from $192,785,440 in June, and 
were 140.0% more than the $89,-~ 
001,398 for July last year. 

New York City permits for 
July totalled $41,388,802, up 
131.5% over June, and more than 
five times greater than July a 
year ago. 


Wholesale Food Index Declines 

Marketing the first decline 
since the third week of May, the 
wholesale food price index, com- 
piled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
fell 2 cents from last week’s all- 
time peak to stand at $5.30 on 
Aug. 13. This compared with $4.09 
on the corresponding date a year 
ago, a rise of 29.6%. There were 
six advances during the week 
against ten declines. Moving up- 
ward were wheat, oats, barley, 
lard, eggs, and steers. Recessions 
were noted in corn, rye, hams, 
bellies, butter, cheese, beans, hogs, 
sheep and lambs. The index rep- 
resents the sum total of the price 
per pound of 31 foods in general 
use. 


Daily Wholesale Commodity 
Price Index — The daily whole- 
sale commodity price index, com- 
piled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
moved within a somewhat nar- 
rower range during the past week 
as interest centered in possible 
actions to be taken by the Price 
Decontrol Board. The index rose 
slightly to 225.75 on Aug. 13, as 
compared with 225.41 a week 
earlier, and with the record high 
of 229.67 registered on July 16. 

Activity in grain markets was 
limited, reflecting uncertainties 





regarding reimposition of price 
ceilings. Wheat was in good de- 





mand and prices ruled steady at 
slightly above former ceilings 
despite estimates of a bumper 
yield. Oats finished slightly higher 
after early weakness. Available 
stocks of oats for the 1946-1947 
crop year were officially esti- 
mated at 1,800,000,000 bushels, the 
largest on record. Corn was under 
considerable pressure and prices 
dropped sharply during the week. 
The latest report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicated a 
yield of 3,497,000,000 bushels of 
corn for this year, or about 290,- 
000,000 above the previous record 
production in 1944. Rye was in 
tight supply but prices fell sharply 
due to fears of reinstatement of 
price controls. Bookings of bakery 
flours continued at a slow pace in 
contrast to the increased offerings 
of family flours which have the 
benefit of a higher ceiling. Hog 
values declined from the all-time 
highs established last week with 
receipts on a par with the preced- 
ing period, but well above a year 
ago. Activity in cash lard was 
slower. 

Following the sharp gains re- 
corded two weeks ago, cotton 
prices advanced moderately last 
week to reach new high ground 
for twenty-three years. The rise 
was influenced largely by the un- 
expectedly low official estimate 
of this year’s cotton crop. The re- 
port, issued last Thursday by the 
Crop Reporting Board, forecast 
total cotton production for this 
season at 9,290,000 bales, as com- 
pared with private estimates 
ranging from 9,095,000 to 9,500,000 
bales. A broad demand was noted 
in spot markets but volume of 
offerings remained limited. Re- 
ports as to the progress of the new 
crop continued spotty, with 
weather conditions, generally, still 
unfavorable except in the Atlantic 
and Central States and in south- 
ern Texas. Cotton textiles moved 
cautiously at the newly estab- 
lished OPA ceiling levels. 

Hesitancy persisted in the raw 
wool market as the result of un- 
certainties in the price situation. 
Effective as of Aug. 5 to Sept. 20, 
a new official price list on greasy 
shorn domestic wools was isued 
by the CCC, under which 1943 
wools were advanced to sell on 
a par with wools shorn in 1944, 
1945, and 1946. A slight improve- 
ment was noted in sales of do- 
mestic wool in Boston and in 
Texas, with topmakers seeking 
increasing amounts in anticipa- 
tion of a continued shortage of 
desired types of foreign wools. 
Imports of foreign wools at East- 
ern seaboard ports continued in 
good volume. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade — 
Retail volume continued to rise 
during the past week and was 
considerably above that of the 
corresponding week a year ago 
when many retail stores closed in 
celebration of final victory, states 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in its cur- 
rent review of trade. Selectivity 
was very pronounced as many 
shoppers insisted upon brand 
names and quality merchandise; 
consumer price resistance was 
negligible. 

Food, the traditional best seller, 
was bought in quantity and dol- 
lar volume was sustained at the 
high level reached in the previous 
weeks. The supply of canned 
foods, dairy products, and meats 
rose slightly. The abundant supply 
of fresh fruit was further in- 
creased by additional receipts of 
apples. Interest in the huge sup- 
ply of fresh vegetables remained 
high. 

Apparel volume rose as con- 
sumer attention expanded to in- 
clude Fall items as well as Sum- 
mer clothes and_ sportswear. 
Sweaters, skirts and suits were 
eagerly sought. Fur coats con- 
tinued to attract a large share of 
consumer attention as seasonal 
promotions sustained interest at a 
level well above that of a year 
ago. Interest in men’s clothing 
and furnishings generally re- 
mained at the high level of the 
previous weeks. The supply of 


— 


suits, topcoats and overcoats rose 
slowly. 

Interest in floor coverings, 
slightly higher than a week ago, 
was becoming increasingly selec- 
tive regarding pattern and weave. 
Promotions of paper drapes re- 
ceived favorable consumer re- 
sponse, while shortages of fabric 
drapes remained acute. The sup- 
ply of curtains increased slightly 
this week and attracted many 
consumers who were awaiting 
more liberal selections than had 
been previously available. 

Furniture remained high on the 
list of best sellers and bedroom 
suites attracted increased attention 
while the demand for other types 
of furniture remained at a level 
well above that of a year ago. 
Hardware and electric appliances 
were frequently requested. 

Retail volume for the country 
last week was estimated to be 
from 24 to 28% above that of the 
final war week a year ago. Re- 
gional percentage increases were: 
New England 24 to 28, East 27 to 
31, Middle West 22 to 26, North- 
west 28 to 32, South 23 to 27, 
Southwest 18 to 22, and Pacific 
Coast 25 to 29. eit 

There was about ‘‘alitost no 
change in total wholesale volume 
the past week from the high level 
of the preceding week. Dollar 
volume continued to be excep- 
tionally high in comparison with 
that of the corresponding week 
a year ago when V-J Day cele- 
brations resulted in a mild decline 
in volume. New order volume re- 
mained high and deliveries con- 
tinued to improve. 





Department store sales on a 


country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended Aug. 10, 
1946, increased by 29% above, the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 
30% in the preceding week. For 
the four weeks ended Aug. 1% 
1946, sales increased by 30% and 
for the year to date by 28%. 


Little change was noted in the 
level of retail sales here in New 
York the past week as compared 
with that of a week ago. However, 
a comparative figure with the like 
period of 1945 reflects a gain of 
150% as a result of the two-day 


/0 


V-J holiday last year. A lively 


interest was noted in all lines, for 


the week. Mill deliveries of rayom 
goods were quickened during the 


week and sales volume of fine 
cottons were accelerated by, new 
prices for combed-yarn f 
Coat and dress deliveries. were 
temporarily delayed by threats, of 
the CPA to take action on a ; 
violations of style limitation 
Some evidence of price sha 
by department stores in the sale 
of alcoholic beverages was noted 
in the week. With the exception 
of imported wines and liquors the 
price-cuts were negligible. 
According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, departmen® 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Aug .,109 
1946, increased 37% above , the 
same period last year. This com-— 
pared with an increase of | 33% 
(revised figure) in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 
Aug. 10, 1946, sales rose by! 34% 


and for the year to date 34%. 








From Washington si 
Ahead of the News 


(Continued from first page) 


Bob should have been defeated. 
They look upon it as ingratitude 
upon the part of labor. It was in 
the case of Danaher and Wheeler. 

Why they should be so excited 
now and beginning to ask about 











the ramifications of the CIO is a 
commentary on our Liberal writ- 
ers. On just what do they base 
their affections? At the time of 
his defeat they were writing about 
what a wonderful Senator he had 
made, what a quiet, scientific and 
intelligent worker he had always 
been. They were heaping praise 
upon him because of his bill cali- 
ing for a reorganization of Con- 
gress—a streamlining, if you 
please, by which all Congressmen 
got their salaries raised, with re- 
tirement benefits and increased 
expert clerical help—had been 
passed. This was an example, they 
said, of how a hard working 
thinker really served the people, 
as against such types as Bilbo and 
Rankin, and they always forget 
to mention in this category, Pep- 
per and Guffey. 


You would think that these 
Liberals, all being Intellectuals, 
men far above the rank and file, 
would know that this reorganiza- 
tion bill is a phoney except for 
the increased emoluments which 
it provided. If they did not know 
this, they are more ignorant than 
90% of the members who voted 
for the bill, including’ those 
“dumb” members upon whom 
these Liberal writers are prone to 
heap scorn. 

No Congress can legislate the 
rules or the organization of the 
next Congress. Each Congress is 
separate unto itself. So it. will 
remain entirely to the next Con- 
gress whether it wants to adopt 
the streamlining provided for in 
LaFollette’s bill, the reduction of 
the size of the committees, the 
abolition of seniority in the chair- 
manship of committees, ete. Each 
Congress does its own organizing « 
All in the world that the LaFol- 
lette bill has accomplished is in- 
creased wages. retirement privi- 
leges and other advantages for 
members. This writer is not op- 








when either the members were 
too frightened about public opin- 
ion to go through, or intimidated 
by public outery such as’ Roose— 
velt set loose a few years ‘age 
when they passed a pension bill, 
similar to that now’ enacted, an@ 
caused agitators to start a “Bun- 
dles for Congress” campaign. Now 
under the guise of streamlining 
the body in accordance with the 
wishes of the Leftists and’'Lib- 
erals, et al, they have gotten their 
raise and other things. 

It was quiet working, scientifie 
thinking, Liberal Bob who put 
this over. We suppose that is 
what marks one Liberal who was 
an isolationist and opposed te 
Roosevelt and 100% prolabor 
against others, who were ‘isola— 
tionist and opposed to Roosevelt 
and 100% labor. Mf 

Frankly, these Liberals’ seem» 
about as queer in their ratings 
as the Leftist CIO. 


But what is interesting is this: 
Insofar as the goodwill of, the 
Washington propagandists is con 
cerned, Phil Murray and his CIO, 
have lost something. Regardless 
of how illogical it is, these Lib- 
erals, distinguished, as we said 
before, from the Leftists and 
Commies, but who mostly have 
played their game just as effec- 
tively as the latter can play it 
themselves—they are bitter about 
what has been done to Bob. 

He was a personable fellow, but 
certainly no more so to this writer 
than Danaher or Wheeler. We 
can’t imagine that there would 
be a choice of _ personalities. 
Nevertheless, his defeat seems to 
have brought an awakening te 
these Liberal writers. It may have 
a profound affect on them: And 
when Liberals are profoundly af- 
fected, it is not a small things 
Some of them reforming in the 
past have gone back and asked 
themselves why on earth: they 
fell for the pro-Russia, the anti- 
Franco, the anti-Argentine bunk. 
The funny thing about a Liberal, 
when his eyes are opened, they 
are opened wide. Many of: them 
switch completely over to the 
payroll of the National Associa- 





posed to any of them. But mostly 
they have been attempted before 


tion of Manufacturers. 
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Bankers Dollar Acceptances Outstanding on 
June 29, $191,719,000 


The volume of bankers dollar acceptances outstanding on June 29, 
amounted to $191,719,000, an increase of $14,446,000 from the May 31 
total, according to the monthly acceptance survey issued July 18 by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. As compared with a year 
ago, the June 29 total represents a gain of $84,826,000. 

In the month-to-month comparison, imports and exports and 
those based on goods stored in or shipped between foreign countries 
were higher while domestic shipments, domestic warehouse credits 
and dollar exchange were lower. In the yearly analysis all the items 
were higher in June 1946, than a year ago, 

The Reserve Bank’s report follows: 


MONTHLY ACCEPTANCE SURVEY 
BANKERS DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING—UNITED STATES 
BY FEDZRAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


Federal Reserve District— June 29, 1946 May 31, 1946 
$21,325,000 $21,576,000 
124,831,000 110,504,000 
13,663,000 11,796,000 
654,000 694,000 
1,127,600 1,023,000 
3,529,000 3,864,000 
5,516,000 4,683,000 
935,000 593,000 
290,000 


June 30, 1945 
$17,100,000 
63,882,000 
8,019,000 
293,000 
1,169,000 
2,733,000 
2,714,000 
335,000 
66,000 


LET EN Gres are “as 
TE id 
4 Cleveland 





9 Minneapolis 
10 Kansas City 
11 Dallas 158,000 


18,926,000 21,392,000 10,424,000 
$177,273,000 


Increase for year___. 








Grand Total 


$191,719,000 
Increase for month____ 


$14,446,000 


$106,893,000 
$84,826,000 


ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 
June 29, 1946 May 31, 1946 
$134,225,000 $123,743,000 
21,648,000 17,711,000 
9,940,000 10,718,000 
17,238,000 17,744,000 


215,000 227,00 174, 
Based'on goods stored in or shipped . von 
between foreign countries 8,453,000 7,130,000 2,529,000 


The increase in. acceptances created during June may be considered contra- 
seasonal as since 1925 there have been 17 decreases as against 5 increases in that 
month. Impor tations of coffee, tobacco, olive oil, skins, and cork,. and. exportations of 
wheat, lard, textiles, cotton and other general merchandise accounted for a large part 


of the increase. 
BILLS HELD BY ACCEPTING BANKS 


Own bills____ $64,540,000 Bills of others__ $44,930,000 
Increase for month 1 


June 20. 1945 
$73,632,000 
10,254,000 
9,787,000 
10,517,000 











Domestic shipments 
Domestic warehouse credits 
Dollar exchange 


Total 
27,000 


CURRENT MARKET RATES ON PRIME BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES JULY 18, 1946 
ware Dealers’ Buying Rates Dealers’ Selling Rates 
% 


$109,470,000 


% 


2 1% 

is 

M% 

12 

‘ep a ; 13 
_ The following table, compiled by us, furnishes a record of the 


volume of bankers’ acceptances outstanding at the close of each 
month Since June 1944: 

1945— 1946— 

Jan. 31._.-.._ 166,352,000 
Feb. 166,852,000 
Mar. 20_______ 162,790,000 
Apr. 168,879,000 
May 177,273,000 
June 191,719,000 


$ 
126,269,000 
Mar. 31______. 127,512,000 
Apr. 30 116,825,000 
104,356,000 


$ 
111,675,000 

8,692,000 

Aug. 3is-_ 309:632'000 
Bept. 30_.--___ 111,101,000 
Oct. 31. 114,953,000 
Nov. 115,336,000 
128,944.000 


129,743,000 Stipe 


Jan. 


144,790,000 
154,349,000 


Changes in Holdings of Reacquired Stock 
of N. Y. Stock & Curb Listed Firms 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on Aug. 15 th 
; at th 
following companies have reported changes in the fa te of sieahe 
held: as heretofore reported by the Department of Stock List: 


Shares Shares 


Company and Class of Stock— hn wef ag 


Armour and Company, common 
Atlas Corp., treme Delile Be os einen is oe cee 98 ant wees 
Borden Company (The), common______ A 193485 isthe 
Burlington Mills Cory., common. _ * 73.464 "75.464 
City Investing Co., 542% ser. cum. preferred ' 310 oO 
Collins & Aikman Corp., common_. 2 200 a8 
ema: Sugar Co. (The), 7% 5.750 Sees 
nternational Minerals & Chemic: S 2. 20:03! 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc., common sen satiate wie Vem T5t6 
een & Johnson, 2nd pfd. 4% 1'070 108? 
ne 2.48 3,345 
National Cylinder Gas Co... "aso 13130 
National Distillers Products Corp., common sie 
Outboard Marine & Manufacturing Co., common ‘s 
Plymouth Oil Co., common___ 
Purity Bakeries Corp., aie 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen Co., Sees 
Sinclair. Oil Corp., common : ¢ rent 
Sutherland Paper Co., commen__.____ .o 
United Merchants and Marufacturers, = 
Waldorf System Incorporated. common ste 
White (S..S.) Dental Mfg. Co. (The), common “T202 


(1)2-for-1 split-up. Effective date is April 9, 1946. 


(2) Decrease represents snares . ‘ 
sation Plan. es delivered under the Employees 





Series A 


common 


Extra Compen- 


The New York Curb Exchange made public on Aug. 15 the 
following changes in holdings of reacquired stock as reported to it 
by issuers of fully listed securities traded on that exchange: 


Snares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 
Reported Report 
2,550 200 
2,100 None 
6,131 11,708 
77,145 79,220 
77 79 
3 488 13,613 
None 275 
32,970 43,070 
82 782 
157 159 
134,231 134,431 
253,668 256,168 


Company-and Class of Stock— 


American Cities Pwr. & Lt. Corp, 
American Cities Pwr. & Lt. Ccrp. 
American General Corp., 

Zouity Corp. ($3 conv. preferred) ___ 
Grocery Store Products Co. (capital) 
Hartford -Rayon Corp., v.t.c. con:mon 
Hussmann-Ligonier Co., $2.25 preferred 

Hygrade Fvuod Products Corp., common 

King-Seeley Corp., common___ So 1 ae 

Morris,Plan Corp. of America, common STS 2 4 ead 
New. York Merchandise Co., Inc., common 

Niagara Share Corp., B common 


(A opt. div. series. 1936) 
(Cv. A opt. div. series) __ 





Wholesale Prices Up 1.7% in Week Ended 
Aug. 10, 1946 Labor Dept. Reports* 


“Higher prices for agricultural and industrial commodities were 
responsible for a rise of 1.7% in primary market prices during the 
week ended Aug. 10,” said the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U. S. Department of Labor on Aug. 15. The advices added that “at 
127.1% of the 1926 average, the index of commodity prices, pre- 
pared by the Bureau was 12.8% higher than before temporary sus- 
pension of OPA controls and 20.5% higher than at the end of the 
war. During the past 2 weeks, the index has advanced 2.4%.” The 
Bureau further reported: 


“Farm Products and Foods. Primary market prices of farm 
products, many of which are still uncontrolled, rose 3.7% during the 
week, with advances for some livestock and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Prices of hogs and lambs were higher with good demand for 
choice grades. ’ Prices of cattle, ewes and wethers and most grains 
decreased. Prices increased for potatoes in most markets. Prices 
of onions were higher and lemons and oranges decreased. Cotton 
quotations rose from about 32 cents to 34 cents per pound (8%). On 
the average prices of farm products were 15.7% higher than at the 
end of June and 26.5% higher than last year. 


“Price increases for dairy products, fresh fruits and vegetables 
and meats, which more than offset lower prices for cereal products, 
caused an advance of 1.2% in food prices. Butter quotations were 
higher with improved demand. Higher prices of pork cuts and lamb 
reflected increased livestock prices. Prices of mutton in less demand 
than other meats, dropped sharply, and dressed poultry prices de- 
creased. Prices of wheat flour averaged 12% lower as new ceilings 
were announced below former quotations. Prices of rye flour 
dropped sharply. Food prices were 27% higher than at the end of 
June and 34.7% above a year ago. 


“Other Commodities. Sharp price increases for cotton goods and 
petroleum products were chiefly responsible for an advance of 1.5% 
for all commodities other than farm products and foods. Prices for 
cotton goods advanced, following OPA ceiling increases to cover the 
higher costs of raw cotton. Inereases for crude petroleum, gasoline, 
fuel oil and paraffin, exempt from OPA control, ranged from 7 to 
23%. Prices of some hides and skins dropped sharply from the high 
levels of uncontrolled prices. Building material prices averaged 
slightly higher, as increases for brick, cement, wallboard and hard- 
ware, reflecting OPA ceiling adjustments, more than offset sharp 
decreases for some paint materials with restoration of OPA controls. 
Prices of silver were up sharply with an OPA increase following 
the increase in the Treasury buying price and solder and babbitt 
metal were also higher. Soy-bean oil, in short supply, rose in price 
and there were further advances for boxboard. Soap prices de- 
creased with restoration of OPA ceilings. Prices of all commodities 
other than farm products and foods have increased 2% during the 
last 2 weeks and 5% since the end of June.” 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
FOR WEEK ENDED AUG. 10, 1946 


(1926100) 
Percentage changes to 
Aug. 10, 1946, from— 
8-3 7-13 8-11 
1946 1946 1945 
+1.7 + 5.3. +20.2 
+ 26.5 
+ 34. 
+16. 
+15.6 
413 
4 8. 
+12:! 
a 
6 
74 
+ 23. 
+15. 
+185 


8-10 
1946 
127.1 


Perm productse._..__._.._...__.___.. 162.3 

0 SEE ee. 

Hides and leather products__—~ 138.3 

Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials_._.. 96.6 

Metal and metal products 

Building materials 

Chemicals and allied products... 98.2 

Housefurnishings 

Miscellaneous commodities.__.___ 101.7 

Raw materials 

Semi-manufactured 

Manufactured products_____ 

All commodities other than farm 
products 

All commodities other than farm 
products and foods 109.2 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
AUG. 3, 1946 TO AUG. 10, 1946 
Increases 


8-3 7-27 
1946 1946 
125.0 124.1 


156.5 
142.3 
143.0 
110.8 

92.5 
113.1 
132.0 

98.1 
113.0 
101.6 
140.6 
109.0 
120.6 


118.1 


7-13 
1946 
120.7 


8-11 
1945 
105.7 


128.3 
106.9 
118.5 
99.1 
85.2 
104.8 
117.3 
95.2 
106.2 
94.6 
117.7 
95.3 
102.0 


Commodity group— 
All commodities 








157.3 
140.7 
144.0 
103.5 

90.2 
113.3 
132.6 
100.3 
112.5 
191.7 
140.2 
109.0 
119.3 


153.9 
134.0 
129.1 
108.8 

90.1 
113.0 
131.8 

98.4 
110.7 

98.3 
137.2 
107.5 
115.3 


113.3 


PANU aA ORNYwWRO 


, CrRWOOCOCCORWHWHW 
SOC OWOK PR WARD RWNL 
rer TF tet+ete t+ 


! 
i 
uo OINAWNoOoCOsuN-I 4 UH 


+ 
w 
Qo bw 


116.8 100.7 +18.5 


+ 


108.6 106.9 999 +1.5 + 10.9 


Petroleum products___- 
Cotten goods__- ; 
Fruits and vegetables 
Other farm products__- 
Livestock and poultry- 
Dairy products 
Nonferrous metals 
Brick and tile 

Other miscellaneous_ 


Other building material 
AS Ee ee 
Cement : 
Fertilizer materials_-_ 

Oils and fats______~_- tae 
Paper and pulp.___--_---- 
Iron. and. steel..._...... 
Other foods 


eoccococm 


Decreases 


10.8 Leather 
5.9 Grains ERY Reale 
5.5 Paint and paint materials 


Hides and skins___- 
Cereal products__ 
Cattle feed. 


*Based on the BLS weekly index of prices of approximately 900 commodities 
which measures changes in the general level of primary market commodity prices. 
This index should be distinguished from the daily index of 28 basic materials. For 
the most part, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are 
those prevailing on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is calculated from 
one-day-a-week prices. It is designed as indicator of week-to-week changes and 
should not be compared directly with the monthly index. 





President Signs Foreign Service Bill 
— Increases Pay of Envoys 


The United States foreign service is to be expanded and strength- 
ened and top diplomats salaries are to be increased from $17,500 to 
$25,000 under legislation signed by President Truman on Aug. 13. 
Sponsors of the measure are said to anticipate that the salary in- 
crease will attract high-calibre negotiators into the State Denart- 


ment with compensation comparable to industrial levels. In addition 
to providing a $7,500 yearly raise@ 
for Ambassadors and Ministers in{said the Associated Press which 
the larger countries, the Associ- | added: 

ated Press stated in its dispatch “Other changes enable the State 
from Washington, the bill also} Department to: 

makes it possible for lower-rank- 1. Set up a foregin-service insti- 
ing foreign-service officers to re-|tute, similar to the Army-Navy 
ceive a maximum $13,500 salary ! Staff College, to train dpilomats. 











“2. Retire service officers who 
fail to gain promotions. 

“3. Bring American attaches 
home once every two years, to 
keep them in closer touch with 
domestic events.” 

As to the President’s comments 
with the signing of the bill, the 
Associated Press reported: 

“While we strive to reach in- 
ternational agreement on _ the 
large and confused issues,” Mr. 
Truman said in a statement, “we 
can make progress by trying to 
perfect those instruments of in- 
ternational relations which it lies 
in our power to improve.” It was 
significant that the measure came 
to him at a time when the labors 
of Secretary of State Byrnes at 
the Paris peace conferences “are 
demonstratnig how great a stake 
the United States has in world 
affairs,” he said, and added: “This 
Administration is doing every~ 
thing possible to back up our par— 
ticipation in the United Nations 
and its ancillary organizations, 
and in the International Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund. 
This Foreign Service legislation ts 
consistent with all our efforts in 
this field.” 

“The bill, the President said, 
creates a new model service to 
replace the out-moded plan laid 
down in 1924. ‘One of the basic 
reforms is a revision of the salary 
structure so that a man without 
independent means can serve his 
country as an Ambassador or 
Minister or in any Foreign Service 
position as effectively as a 
wealthy man,’ the President said. 

“At the same time that the bill 
improves compensation it subjects 
the service to more rigid require— 
ments in regard to promotion and 
training; it seeks to keep our dip- 
lomats and consuls from losing 
touch with American life and 
thought by providing more fre- 
quent and varied assignments. in 
this country; and it tries to make 
the service truly representative of 
the whole Government by making 
it possible for the best qualified 
men and women in the country, 
in or out of the Government, to 
have tours of duty with the For- 
eign Service in any Of its ranks. 


New Albanian Currency. 


A new Albanian currency law 
went into effect July 15, 1946, 
says an announcement from the 
State Department at Washington 
Aug. 13, which also states “The 
law provides that a person in Al- 
bania receiving remittances in the 
form of checks, bills of exchange 
and money orders will receive 2.77 
Albanian francs per dollar, less 
the bank’s commission. This 
compares with the former rate of 
295 Albanian francs to the dollar. 

“It is understood that Albanian 
authorities open and inspect all 
parcels entering Albania from 
abroad. Wherever currency 1s 
encountered it is confiscated by 
the authorities. In such cases 
where the packages are forwarded 
to the addressees the latter have 
no means of knowing that friends 
and relatives have made an effort 
to forward currency to them.” 


Removal of Parcel Post 
Restrictions Outside U. S. 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced that effective Aug. 6, the 
provisions of Order No. 17471, 
dated April 20, 1942, entitled 
“Limits of Weight and Dimen- 
sions of Mail for Delivery Outr 
side the United States,’ which 
remain in force were removed. As 
a result of the removal of. the 
limitations imposed by this order, 
it is announced, parcel post pack- 
ages may be accepted for mailing 
to foreign countries without re- 
striction as to frequency of mail+ 
ing subject to the limits of weight 
indicated in Part II of the 1942 
Postal Guide as amended, with 
some necessary exceptions, fur- 
ther information about which, 
may be obtained at any post 
office. 
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Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 


"Dany Ds 8S. Avge. 

ovt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa . A = Basa R. +a P 4 Indus 
Aug. rE 123.39 118.40 123.13 120.63 118.20 112.37 115.24 119.00 121.46 

19___-._.. 123.39 118.40 122.92 120.63 118.20 112.56 115.24 119.00 | 121.46 

17__...._._ Stock Exchange Closed 

16_ --- 123.49 118.40 122.92 120.63 118.20 112.37 115.24 119.00 121.25 

15______. 123.49 118.40 122.92 120.63 118.20 112.37 115.24 119.00 121.25 

14____._.. 123.52 118.40 123.13 120.63 118.20 112.37 115.24 119.00 121.25 

13___._.___ 123.52 118.40 122.92 120.63 118.20 112.56 145.24 119.00 121.25 

12__-___._._ 123.52 118.40 122.92 120.63 118.20 112.56 115.24 119.00 121.46 

10_._._._.... Stock Exchange Closed 

9__. - 123.49 118.60 123.13 120.84 118.20 112.56 115.24 119.00 ' 121.46 

b - 123.49 118.60 123.13 120.63 118.20 112.56 115.24 119.00 121.46 

7... 123.49 118.60 123.13 120.63 118.20 112.56 115.24 119.00 121.46 

6_....-. 123.45 118.60 123.13 120.84 118.20 112.56 115.43 119.00 121.25 

5.------ 123.45 118.60 123.13 120.84 118.20 112.56 115.43 119.00 121.46 

3 _. Stock Exchange Closed 

Ea 123.45 118.60 323.13 120.84 118.20 112.56 115.43 119.00 121.25 

1_.-.... 123.49 118.60 123.13 120.84 118.20 112.56° 115.43 119.00 121.25 
July 26_- 122.77 118.60 123.13 121.04 118.40 112.56 115.63 119.20 121.46 

19____-__ 123.83 118.8) 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.37 115.63 119.20 121.46 

SESE 124.14 118.80 123.56 121.45 118.60 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 

epee 124.24 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 115.862 119.20 121.46 
Jtne 28_______ 124.11 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 

ES ee 124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 

| EEA 124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.25 

, APE ASA 124.02 118.80 123.13 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.25 
a st... 123.99 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 

| RRS 123.99 118.80 123.13 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 

oe 124.14 118.60 122.71 121.46 118.20 112.56 116.20 119.00 121.04 

eS 123.83 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.60 112.75 116.41 119.20 121.04 

A SS 124.49 119.00 122.92 121.67 118.60 113.12 116.61 119.41 121.04 
ty 124.33 119.00 123.34 121.25 118.40 113.12 116.41 119.41 121.04 
le 125.61 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.22 122.09 
ge RINSE 126.02 120.22 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.22 122.09 
Jam. 25....... 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 115.63 119.41 122.09 
Bigh 1946... 126.28 120.02 124.20 122.50 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.50 
Low 1946 -~ 123.39 117.60 121.46 119.82 117.40 112.19 114.46 117.80 120.63 

1 Year Ago 
Aug. 20, 1945. 121.75 115.82 120.84 119.00 116.02 107.98 112.56 115.63 119.41 
2 Years Ago 
Aug. 18, 1944. 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
yt en ae AVERAGES 
on Individual Closing Prices 
ae U.S. Avge. * . 

y Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A - Baa R. as P. U ie 
Aug. 20_____ ite 1.52 2.73 2.50 2.52 2.74 3.04 2.89 2.70 2.58 

19_. ; 1.52 2.73 2.51 2.62 2.74 3.03 2.89 2.70 2.58 

17 Stock Exchange Closed 

16__ ; 1.51 2.73 2.51 2.62 2.74 3.04 2.89 2.79 2.59 

5-- 1.51 2.73 2.51 2.62 2.74 3.04 2.89 2.70 2.59 

fae: 1.51 2.73 2.50 2.62 2.74 3.04 2.89 2.70 2.59 

) 1.51 2.73 2.51 2.62 2.74 3.03 2.69 2.70 2.59 

AS 1.51 2.73 2.51 2.62 2.74 3.03 2.89 2.70 2.58 

Wow Ls Stock Exchange Closed 

| ae 1.51 2.72 2.50 2.61 2.74 3.03 2.89 2.70 2.58 

_ Ee 1.51 2.72 2.50 2.62 2.74 3.03 2.89 2.70 2.58 

Gites Sais 1.51 2.72 2.50 2.62 2.74 3.03 2.89 2.70 2.58 

eS 1.51 2.72 2.50 2.61 2.74 3.03 2.88: 2.70 2.59 

Sees 1.51 2.72 2.50 2.61 2.74 3.03 2.88 2.70 2.58 

SNE Stock Exchange Clesed 

Be eo eae 1.51 2.72 2.50 2.61 2.74 3.03 2.88 2.70 2.59 

) SS ee 1.51 2.72 2.50 2.61 2.74 3.03 2.88 2.70 2.59 
July 26....... 1.49 2.73 2.50 2.60 2.73 3.03 2.87 269 ° 2.58 

| SRE 1.49 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.04 2.87 2.69 2.58 

Si cnis-seninnal Lar’ <37T 2.48 2.59 2.72 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.5t 

_ RSE 1.46 2-71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 2.86 2.69 2.5+ 
June 28... . 1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 

_ 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2:85° 2.69 2.58 

ee 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.5¢ 

, Oe. 1.47 2.71 2.50 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.55 
May 31... 1.43 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 

— ae 1.48 2.71 2.50 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 

) , et 1.47 2.72 2.52 2.58 2.74 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 

, an 1.49 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.72 3.02 2.83 2.69 2.66 

; } Se Eveeeren 1.44 2.70 2.51 2.57 2.72 3.00 2.82 2.68 2.6 
OS 1.45 2.70 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.00 2.83 2.68 2.6 
if A 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.64 2.5£ 
Peb. 21._.._ wes 1.33 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.64 2.5& 
i 1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 287 2.68 2.5& 
High 1946 ___ 1.52 2.77 2.58 2.66 2.78 3.05 2.93 2.75 2.62 
Low 1946 ____- 1.31 2.65 2.45 2.53 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.53 
1 Year Ago 
Aug. 20, 1945_ 1.68 2.86 2.61 2.70 2.85 3.28 3.03 2.87 2.68 
z Years Ago 
Aug. 18, 1944_ 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the averags 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve t 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movemen’ 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


NOTE—The list used in compiling the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 194! 
isene of the “‘Chronicle’’ on page 2508. 


June Portland Gement Output 62% Higher 


Production of 14,489,000 barrels of cement in June, 1946, reported 
to the Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of the Interior, was 62% 
greater than that reported for June, 1945. Shipments of 14,558,000 
barrels were 44% greater than those reported for the corresponding 
month of 1945. These figues testify impressively to the strong up- 
ward trend in construction. Mill stocks on June 30 were 1% lower 
than on May 31, 1946, and 36% lower than a year ago. Clinker 
production of 14,453,000 barrels in June, 1946, was 72% above that 
reported for June, 1945. The industry operated at 73% of capacity 
in June, 1946, compared with 45% a year earlier. Cumulative fig- 
ures for the first half of 1946 show a gain of 64% in production, 


69% in shipments and 67% in clinker production compared with 
the first six months of 1945. 

Demand for cement, as indicated by mill shipments, was higher 
than in June, 1945, in all continental districts, but was lower in 
Puerto Rico. In two districts and Hawaii shipments were more 
than double those of June, 1945. 


PORTLAND CEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, PUERTO RICO AND HAWAII 





‘Period End. June 30— —)946— Month—1945—- —1946—6 Mos.—1945*— 
Finished cement: . 

; SI on ces a anaes orataition lL aolneiod 14,489,000 8,929,000 69,420,000 42;247,000 

INOS © ois Sa 14,558,000 10,083,000 73,953,000 43,682,000 

| ER a ns 11,888,000 BGR em eo RN Re AONE Sr 

Seay USSR oc. tes 13% 45% 58% 35% 
Clinker: 

CS SSE Saaremaa 14,453,000 8,416,000 70,703,000 42,359,000 

Stocks- (June 30)2.----_-- 4,912,000 5,273,000 °___ ; 


*Includes figures for Hawaii for May and June only. New plant firs 
reporting in May, 1945; y plant t started 





Department Stores Sales in New York Federal 
Reserve District in June, 37% Above Year Ago 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on July 19 
that June sales of department stores in the Second (New ’ York) 


Federal Reserve District increased 37% over a year ago. 


The com- 


bined sales for January to June, 1946, were up 34% from: the similar 


period of the previous year. 


Stocks of merchandise on hand in 


department stores at the end of June, 1946 were 16% over those 


of 1945. 


The apparel stores in the New York Reserve District reported a 


31% gain in the net sales in June. 


Their stocks on hand at the close 


of the month: were 22% over the figures for June 1945. 
The following is the bank’s tabulation: 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE BY MAJOR LOCALITIES JUNE, 1946 
Second Federal Reserve District 


Percentage change from preceding year 


————-Net sales—_——- Stks. on Hand 

June, Jan.-June, June 30, 
Department stores— 1946 1946 1946 
he ERE a Sa ae a ees Se we + 37 +34 +16 

a eeraenbe RSL oi ae + 39 +35 +1 
Northern New Jersey__--- ET ETE ee EL EET A al + 41 + 36 +23 
pS Ee ae es ae ee kay eee eens +39 +34 +22 
Westchester and Fairfield Counties__.__._._._____---~. 39 + 34 +32 
I i sii etches ile nee eich tally dngdeh ilisiteahas eee eecnespacinnneanll +38 « +29 +34 
Lower Hudson River Valley____._._-_..__-.------_-. + 36 +34 +30 
STEELE EE SR Fee ae waite 34 35 +25 
Cer tenon Server Velev... tna + 35 +35 +16 
TE Uae ee a ere ee ee pear ce + 42 +51 +21 
REI STS OS ED, > + 31 +18 +11 
en cee sits dereleighemes waianspesmallliaein + 32 + 31 + 8 
GS TERR CET SIO + 25 + 25 +14 
0 RO a eS aes 4 +19 + 20 +13 
ES et) SE ea een eS +35 +33 + 5 
me eae ee +3 +33 -- 
Southern New York State__...._.______~_.-..... + 28 + 26 + 9 
Binghamton___---_ es te ianmdedtinabesins +30 +30 +14 
PR eine Saco eee . a eee +22 +17 +13 
Wentera New York Gtate__.............. -- - ee +30 +27 +15 
ge ea ee SR ee CNTY Cree +32 +29 +18 
I ht sacri a han crm ctiee ecinin bnitagecee + 7 +10 +20 
I iin ih rar ech tieeahiasildiandsegtenncinditeenialnta +30 +27 + 9 
Apparel stores (chiefly New York City) __----~--~--- +31 +30 +22 
26 shopping days in June, 1946, 25 shopping days in June, 1945. 
INDEXES OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS 
Second Federal Reserve District 
(1935-39 average = 100) 
1945 ———__———__1946—____—_- 

June Apr. May June 

Sales (average monthly), unadjusted______-_-_- 159 223 219 217 

sales (average daily), unadjusted________---. 155 219 214 222 

Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted___- 169. 219 226 241 

Stocks, seasonally adjusted______._._-_-__----- *166 182 192 192 

Stocks, unadjusted._ __..._...-_.-.-------- 176 180 190 205 





*Revised. 


INDEXES OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES FOR SIX LEADING CITIES IN THE 
SECOND FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


1935-39 average == 100 


Average monthly, unadjusted— 


SG “TU SPE... 5 sn nese 
Newael 2... -..2 ee nee ee eer 


Average daily, unadjusted— 


New Yerkt City. ..._..-.---_-.-~--.---« 
SERIES ES gS i Se epee ae 


I re irre ct rene enn a eens 
ete gk ce os. -- 5 - 


* Average daily, seasonally adjusted— 


Siow Fase City... ---- 5 
Sy ane 2 SRE ST, CR eee 


i as ictal ans icls gti tebe iaseneeanavantoticese 
I oecioccrticatie ais nen ential iepretionintojeteenibauiey 


*Revised. 


1945 ——_— 1946-—____ 

June Apr. May June 
intitle 155 224 221 216 
sede cobbeit 147 199 194 205 
saath 195 264 258 257 
eames 178 239 229 230° 
jiuibteeipbcaies 216 306 289 292 


150 209 200 207 


ee 152 220 216 220 
alti ini 144 195 191 209 
Pewee 192 260 254 263 
nates 175 236 225 236 
sid cal 212 301 285 299 
oe 147 205 196 211 
eae eye aten *166 224 232 239 
eee 153 190 203 222 
ain cicioma 204 250 254 280 
Ainmnas ein 188 226 227 253 
Pe eae 233 284 282 328 

167 207 207 240 





Real Estate Financing 
At Peak in (st Half 1946 


For the first half of 1946, real 
estate financing in the nation 
climbed to $4,788,000,000, slightly 
more ‘than the total for all of 1941 
which was the last pre-war year, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 
ministration reported from Wash- 
ington on Aug. 3. 


The January-June figure was 
87% greater than in the similar 
period of 1945, said the report of 
the National Housing Agency 
which went on to say: 


“Among factors contributing to 
this rise, which gained speed 
about a year ago, are the con- 
tinued market demand for exist- 
ing houses, a sharp increase in 
new home building at ascending 
costs, further rises in real estate 
prices as reflected in larger loans 
to finance ‘purchases of properties 
and a growing number of high 
percentage loans on homes being 
made under the GI Bill of Rights. 


“Another development revealed 
by the figures has been a shift in 


Savings and loan associations______~-~~ 
Insuratice Companies ___..__----~---- 
Banks and trust companies ___-~--~-_---~ 
Mutual savings banks ___--~-~- 


“, 


Individnalse*__________- eeu 
Miscellanéous lending institutions -__~_ 





the proportion of total financing 
by the various types of mort- 
gagees. Commercial banks ex- 
panded their share of the aggre- 
gate of mortgage recordings from 
19% during the first half of 1945 
to 24% this year and mutual sav- 
ings banks’ totals went from 3.5 
to 4.8%. Savings and loan asso- 
ciations accounted for 34.9% of 
all recordings during the six 
months, a little more than in the 
same period of 1945. 

“From a post-depression month- 
ly high of $964,000,000 reached in 
May, real estate financing during 
June dropped 5%. This decline 
was shared by all types of lend- 
ers except insurance companies 
and banks and trust companies, 
whose recording volume _in- 
creased somewhat. The largest 
relative decline from May, 10%, 
was that shown for individual 
lenders.” 

The estimates are based on re- 
ports of non-farm mortgages of 
$20,000 or less recorded in local 
communities. Such recordings 
during the first half of 1946 were 


as follows: 





Number Amount Percent 

413,803 $1,672,338,000 34.9% 
35,562 196;844,000 4.1 
267,996 1,161,504,000 24.3 
45,144 230;117,000 48 
312,585 991,582,000 20.7 
118,372 535,586,000 11.2 

1,193,462 $4,787,971,000 100.0% 











Nat’! Distribution . 
s 
Council Formed 

Creation of the National Dis- 
tribution’ Council was announced 
on Aug. 13 by Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry A. Wallace. The 
Commerce Department makes 
known that the NDC was formed 
for the primary purpose of help- 
ing American industry improve 
its distribution capacity and ef- 
ficiency. The work of the Coun~ 
cil, which is a voluntary group, 
will be coordinated with that of 
Government by Under-Secretary 
of Commerce, Alfred Schindler, 
himself a sales executive of many 
years’ experience. In announcing 
the Council, Mr. Wallace said: 

“The function of the Council 
will be to stimulate American 
business to utilize every practical 
means whereby America’s ability 
to distribute and consume, the 
products of its farms, waters, 
mines and factories can keep 
abreast of America’s enormously 
increased capacity to produce. 

“We must look forward to the 
not too distant day when the 
present seller’s market becomes a 
buyer’s market. If we are not 
prepared to meet that day it can 
easily become the nation’s num- 
ber one problem. It is my sincere 
hope that the National Distribu- 
tion Council, which represents a 
voluntary, joint effort on the part 
of business and Government, will 
contribute greatly to implement- 
ing the kind of sales, advertisin 
and other programs which wil 
keep consumption in balance with 
our increased production.” 

Under-Secretary Schindler 
amplified in part as follows: 

“During the war, the United 
States about doubled its capacity 
and its ability to produce; This 
record was established when up- 
wards of 10,000,000 of the coun- 
try’s most physically fit workers 
were in the armed _ services: 
Clearly the return of these men to 
civilian life and the conversion 
from war production to civilian 
peacetime goods presents a colos- 
sa] challenge to distribution, in- 
cluding sales and advertising. To 
do this job will require the same 
individual and joint energy, the 
same _ inspired . cooperation be- 
tween Government and business, 
the same will-to-win that it took 
to attain the military and pro- 
duction goals of the war.” 

Raymond Bill will sefve as 
Chairman of the National Dis- 
tribution Council. He is President 
and Editor of “Sales Management 
Magazine” in private life: Like’ 
all other members of the Council, 
he is contributing his time and ef- 
fort. He was the first President 
of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives, with which he 
has been prominently identified 
ever since. Mr. Bill said in part: 

“The objectives of NDC will be 
revealed in some detail following 
its next meeting when formal 
adoption of these objectives takes 
place. Meanwhile, suffice it is to 
explain that the NDC is working 
with Government to the ends (1) 
that people in all walks.of life 
will better understand what dis- 
tribution is, how it functions and 
what it contributes to our Ameri- 
can way of life; (2) that distribu- 
tion will be more effective and 
efficient, both in the size of the 
total job that is done and in the 
quality of the ways by which it is 
done, and (3) that there will be 
better sales planning on the part 
of individual companies and in- 
dustries.” 

The other members of NDC are: 
J. C. Aspley, W. V. Ballew, Elon 
G. Borton, Robert Brown, Gen. A. 
J. Browning, A. O. Buckingham, 
A. E. Danielson, Donald - David, 
Ned Fleming, C. Scott Fletcher, 
Walter Fuller, Fred R. Gamble, 
Dr. Albert Haring, Lyman L. Hill, 
Arthur A. Hood, Charles M. Isaac, 
George S. Jones, Jr., Edgar Kobak, 
Harold D,. Laidley, Ed .Meredith, 
Don Mitchell, Dr. Paul H. Ny- 
strom, William Rados, Alfred 
Stanford, Phil Stull, Donald Tan- 
sill, Arthur Walsh and Paul West, 
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‘Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


The production of bituminous coal continues, as in the three weeks 
to show little change in trend. The total output in the week 
ec Aug. 10, as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
was, 12,300,000 net tons, an increase of 45,000 tons over the preceding 
week and a gain of 810,000 tons, or 7%, over the corresponding week 
of, 4945. During the calendar year through Aug. 10, 1946, the cumu- 
lative production of soft coal was approximately 303,875,000 net 
tons, which was a decrease of 16.4% below the 363,452,000 tons 
mined in the comparable period of 1945 through Aug. 11. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Aug. 
10, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,255,000 tons, 
an incerase of 43,000 tons (3.5%) over the preceding week. When 
compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1945 there 
was an increase of 71,000 tons, or 6.0%. The calendar year to date 
shows an increase of 8.2% when compared with the corresponding 
period of 1945. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of beehive 
coke in the United States for the week ended Aug. 10, 1946, showed 
an increase of 3,200 tons when compared with the output for the 
week ended Aug. 3, 1946; but it was 10,400 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1945. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
' (In Net Tons) 


———_—_—-Week Ended- _ ——_Jan. 1 to Date—— 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 
, Aug. 10, *Aug. 3, Aug. 11, tAug. 10, Aug. 11, 


Total, including mine fuel_. 12,300,000 12,255,000 11,490,000 303,875,Q00 363,452,000 
ee 2,050,000 2,043,000 1,915,000 1,637,000 1,920,000 
*Revised. Subject to current adjusiment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 








Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tAug. 10, §$Aug. 3, Aug. 11, Aug, 10, Aug. 11, Aug. 14, 
Penn. Anthracite— 1946 19+6 1945 1946 1945 1937 


*Total, incl. coll. fuel 1,255,000 1,212,000 1,184,000 36,518,000 33,760,000 32,370,000 

tCommercial produc, 1,207,000 1,165,000 1,138,000 35,109,000 32,460,000 30,752,000 
Beehive Coke— 

United States total__ 112,300 109,100 122,700 2,221,300 3,763,500 2,235,000 


“Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. TtExcludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river 


shipments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
district and Siate sources or of tinal annual returns from the operators.) 











: Week Ended 
ug. 3, July 27, Aug. 4, 
State— Ly¥4o 1946 1945 
| NESS a ee ae 380,000 405,000 396,000 
ssw en cea 7,000 7,000 5,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma________ 85,000 82,000 95,000 
Capen 101,000 102,000 134,000 
Georgia and North Carolina_____ 1,000 1,000 1,000 
a eS = 1,352,000 1,429,000 1,422,000 
siti SER ER Ly aR ST 492,000 510,000 504,000 
EE aS 5 en me nee mene 31,000 32,000 46,000 
Kansas and Missouri____________ 128,000 118,000 129,000 
Kentucky—Eastern..____._____ 1,105,000 1,207,000 761,000 
Kentucky~“Western______________ 350,000 420,000 353,000 
ES ae eas 55,000 54,000 34,000 
| See a 4,000 5.000 2,000 
-Montana (bitum. & lignite)______ 72,000 60,000 84,000 
CG” EE EE 26,000 26,000 27,000 
North & South Dakoa (lignite)___ 31,000 33,000 35,000 
he ah RS eee 806,000 712,000 713,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)_______ 3,044,000 3,080,000 2,741,000 
Tennessee OEE a ERIS os 133,000 132,000 126,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite)____ 1,000 1,000 2,000 
barnes 2S SESS eS ES as 141,000 137,000 127,000 
8 Se ie ea 380,000 398,000 310,000 
. i i pia 21,000 20,000 27,000 
tWest . Virginia—Southern________ 2,473,000 2,456,000 1,947,000 
Scat Vareinia—Northern cei eta tainineit 893,000 915,000 1,016,000 
Sa ae 142,000 158,000 0 
$Other Western States___..._____ 1,000 . i * 
Total bituminous & lignite______ 12,255,000 12,500,009 11,214,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.: Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G:; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay Counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker Counties. §Includes Arizona 
and Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 





Latest Summary of Copper Statistics 


The Copper Institute on Aug. 12 released the following statistics 
pertaining to production, deliveries and stocks of duty-free copper. 
SUMMARY OF COPPER STATISTICS REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE COPPER 

INSTITUTE 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


! 


er tRefined 
eliveries Stocks -Stock Increase( + 
U. 8S. Duty Production to Customers End of or Decreases nee 
Free Copper *Crude Refined tDomestic Export Period §Blister Refined 
Year 1939__ 836,074 818,289 $14,407 134,152 159,485 +17,785 —130,270 
Year 1940__ 992,293 1,033,710 1,001,886 48,537 142,772 —41,417 — 16,713 
Year 1941__ 1,016,996 1,065,667 1,545,541 307 175,564 —48,671 — 67,208 
Year 1942.. 1,152,344 1,135,708 1,635,236 nites 65,309 +16,636 — 10,255 
Year 1943_. 1,194,699 1,206,871 1,643,677 haitdete $2,121 —12,172 — 13,18 
Year 1944_. 1,056,180 1,098,788 1,636,295 pein 66,780 —42.608 + 14°659 
Year 1945.. 841,667 843.113 1,517,842 ras te 76,512 — 1,446 + 9,732 
7 Mos., 1946. 291,908 246,086 621,776 909 101,183 +45,817 + 24,671 
Jan., 1945. 73,754 67,726 145,904 ile 59,715 + 6,028 — 17,065 
Feb., 1945... 67,496 69,950 172/585 —— 987,142 — 2454 — 21573 
Mar., 1945+ 76,537 76,395 218,488 saenhie 51,861 + 142 — 5,281 
Apr., 1945. 74,392 75,436 161,111 55,453 1,044 : 

, ] ’ , - sR , — , + 3,592 
May, 1945. 74,469 85,319 139,203 Seven 63,841 —10,850 + 8,388 
June, 1945. 72,271 74,377 94,031 gia 70,738 — 2,106 + 6,897 
July, 1945_ 72,855 72,995 88,661 Sites 76,166 — 140 5,4 
Aug., 1945_ 68,253 69,127 86.840 shea 80,316 — 874 Y aime 
Sept., 1945 _ 64,091 45,145 83,478 augue 68,675 +18,946 — 11,641 
Oct., 1945_ 69,322 70,363 104,104 Rees oe 73,913 — 1,041 + 5,238 
Nov., 1945_ 65,586 70,218 119,973 apna 14,425 — 4.632 + "512 
Dec., 1945_ 62,641 66,062 103,464 sedhees 76,512 — 3,421 + 2,087 
Jan., 1946_ 58.178 69,008 115,601 Senin 72,799 —10,830 — 3,713 
Feb., 1946_ 41,667 49,923 86,089 909 74,339 — 8,256 + 1.540 
Mar., 1946_ 41,832 20,139 58,590 eatin 70,249 +21,693 — 4,090 
Apr., 1946- 29,280 18,989 75,756 ia 65,448 +10,291 — 4801 
May, 1946. 31,897 20,551 93,647 penser 75,754 +11,346 + 10,306 
June, 1946_ 32,785 23,870 95,267 ate 79,145 + 8915 + 3,391 
July, 1946_ 56,264 43,606 96,826 ition 101,183 +12,658 + 22,038 


*Mine,or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake including scrap. 


tBeginning March, 1941, includes deliveries of dut 
Pre nner ac y paid foreign copper for 


tAt refineries on consignment and in exchange warehouses, but not includin 
consumers’ stocks at their plants or warehouses. : 


§Computed by difference between mine and refined production. 
NOTE-—Statistics for the month of June, 1946, have been revised. 


National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Continues Upward Trend 


The wholesale commodity price index compiled by The National 
Fertilizer Association, and made public on Aug. 19, rose to a new high 
level in the week ended Aug. 17, 1946, when it advanced to 174.7 from 
173.4 in the preceding week. This index has advanced for 22 of 
the past 24 weeks; it remained the same in one of the weeks and in 
the other it declined slightly. A month ago the index stood at 171.3 
and a year ago at 141.7, all based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. 
The Association’s report added: 


Five of the composite groups of the index advanced and one de- 
clined during the latest week. The foods index registered the largest 
gain and advanced to a new high point. Prices were mixed with 
higher quotations for canned vegetables, dressed beef, veal, lamb and 
pork, and macaroni “more than offsetting the lower quotations for 
butter, ham and bellies. The farm products group remained un- 
changed with higher prices for cotton, grains, eggs, and cattle just 
offsetting lower prices for calves, hogs and lambs. The fuels index 
advanced sharply due to higher prices for gasoline. The textiles 
index advanced. The rise in the metals index was due to higher 
silver prices, The fertilizer index advanced reflecting the higher 
ceiling prices authorized by OPA. The only group that declined was 
the miscellaneous commodities group with the advance in calfskins, 
lubricating oil, book paper and paper board not sufficient to offset 
the decline in feedstuffs. 


During the week 27 price series in the index advanced and 11 
declined; in the preceding week 22 advanced and 18 declined; in the 
second preceding week 21 advanced and 28 declined. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 









































1935-1939—100* 

% Latest Preceding Month Year 
€ach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Aug. 17, Aug. 10, July 20, Aug. 18, 
Total Index 1946 1946 1946 1945 

25.3 Foods 185.1 181.5 179.8 144.9 

PE ee ee _ 223.% 226.7 201.5 145.0 

Co ee 202.3 202.3 202.3 162.4 

23.0 Farm Products 219.0 219.0 214.1 167.4 
Cotton aia 241.0 339.2 338.0 212.2 

RCE ARR AO 2°29 SEE Se 210.6 208.7 239.0 158.8 

Livestock i 204.2 205.2 189.1 162.4 

17.3 pS ep SRT NR Sa a 154.2 1515 138.6 134.5 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities____..___. 146.0 147.8 154.3 133.9 
8.2 Textiles ebels tebe 205.4 204.2 207.4 156.7 
7.1 Metals__ bl eo 124.4 124.1 125.3 108.9 
6.1 Building materiais__._.._.............. boas 177.4 177.4 186.4 153.8 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs___-.._______. 127.5 127.5 128.3 125.8 
3 Fertilizer materials__..c........__. 122.5 122.5 121.0 118.3 
3 Fertilizers___ +120.6 119.8 119.8 119.9 
2 Farm machinery 115.1 115.1 109.0 104.8 
100.0 All groups combined___-.____.____. 174.7 172.4 171.3 141.7 


*Indexes on 1926-1926 base were: Aug. 17, 1945, 136.1; Aug. 10, 1°46, 135.1; 
and Aug. 18, 1945, 110.4 +Preliminary. 





Real Estate Financing at Record High 


Real estate financing activity climbed to the highest level on 
record during the first six months of this year. The estimated 
$4,788,000,000 of nonfarm mortgages of $20,000, or less recorded dur- 
ing this half year period represented a gain of 87% over the Janu- 
ary-June period of 1945 and exceeded by 1% the value of such mort- 
gages recorded during the entire year 1941, according to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration, in its June Mortgage Recording 
Letter, issued Aug. 6, which continued: 


“Among the factors contributing to this upswing in activity 
were the continuing great demand on the part of veterans and others 
for existing houses, the sharp increase in residential construction, 
further rises in real estate prices which were reflected in larger 
mortgage loans, and the increased number of high percentage home 
loans being made under the GI Bill. 


Amounts in Millions 








June————- ——Il1st 6 Months—— Percent of Total——— 
% Chg. 

Type of 1946 from 1946 % Chg. June, 1st 5 Months 
mortgagee | Amount June, 1945 Amount from ’45 1946 1945 1945 
Sav. & Loan Assns._ $308 + 75 $1,672 + 90 33.6 34.9 34.4 
Insurance companies_ 40 + 83 197 + 67 4.3 4.1 4.6 
Banks & trust cos._. 245 +169 1,161 +142 26.8 24.3 18.8 
Mutual savings banks 50 +170 230 +157 5.5 4.8 3.5 
Individuals —~-_ ~~~ 169 + 39 992 + 47 18.4 20.7 26.3 
IE, Gach eign tesa ah ite 105 + 82 536 + 70 11.4 11.2 12.4 
| ee, See ee $917 + 88 $4,788 + 87 100.0 100.0 100.0 


“Reflecting recent shifts in the competitive position of the vari- 
ous types of mortgage lenders, commercial banks boosted their share 
of total recordings from 18.8% during the first half of 1945 to 24.3% 


this year, and mutual savings banks increased their share from 3.5 
to 4.8%. Savings and loan associations, continuing their leadership in 
the home mortgage field, accounted for 34.9% of recordings during 
the first six months of this year compared with» 34.4% in 1945. 
“From an all-time high of $964,000,000 reached in May, record- 
ings dropped 5% during June to $917,000,000.” 





; Acheson had listed Cuba, Vene- 
U. S. Argentina zuela, Uruguay, Chile, Peru and 
Accept Bolivian Govt. Paraguay as having already 


Formal recognition of the new|recognized the new _ Bolivian 
Government of Bolivia, which Government. f  Maited. Press 


: : dispatch from Buenos Aires on 
seized control after a revolution | Aug. 12 stated that Argentina had 
on July 21, was extended on Aug.| announced on that date recogni- 
12 by the United States Govern- | tion of the Bolivian Revolutionary 


ment, according to announcement Junta. : 
by Acting Secretary of State Dean|__From the Associated Press 
Acheson who said that the State| Washington advices, Aug. 12, we 
Department is informed that the | auote the following: 


government of the South Ameri- 
can nation is now composed of a 
three-man junta of University 
Professors headed by Acting Pres- 
ident Nestor Guillen. In report- 
ing the announcement, special 





? advices to the New York “Times” 
+ from Washington added that Mr. 





“The Junta already has given 
assurances it will abide by Bo- 
livia’s international obligations 
and has effectively taken over 
administration of the mountain- 
ous country. It has recalled all 
political exiles and plans to hold 





general elections soon.” 


American Owned Life | 
Ins. at Record High 


Life insurance owned by Amer- 
ican families reached an esti- 
mated $163,000,000,000 at mid- 
year, a new record representing 
an increase of $8,000,000,000 since 
Jan. 1, which is the largest for 
any similar period in the history 
of the business, it was reported by 
the Institute of Life Insurance on 
June 28. “Today’s total of life 
insurance protection the report 
pointed out, represents an in- 
crease of almost $40,000,000,000 
over the amount owned in this 
country when we went into the 
war,” Holgar J. Johnson, Institute 
President, said. 


The advices from the Institute 
added: 


“Purchases of new life insur- 

ance in the first half of the year 
were estimated at $11,000,000,000, 
nearly half again as large as in 
the first half of 1945 and practi- 
cally twice as large as in the first 
half of pre-war 1941. Greatest 
gains have been in the purchase 
of ordinary insurance, though 
group insurance has shown. a 
marked recovery from the early 
set-back which followed upon 
V-J Day. 
“With the increase in insurance 
owned, total assets of the life in- 
surance business, largely repre- 
senting policy reserves, will have 
increased to $46,500,000,000 at 
mid-year. This is an increase of 
about $2 billion since the first of 
the year. 


“Holdings of U. S. Government 
securities increased $900,000,000 
in the half year to approximately 
$21,400,000,000. These securities 
still absorb: a major part of 
available funds, accounting for 
almost half of the investments 
made by the companies in the 
first six months of this year. 


“Payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries by the country’s life 
insurance companies will total 
about $1,450,000,000 in the first 
half of the year, an increase of 
more than $75,000,000 over such 
payments in the first half of 1945 
and $225,000,000 more than in the 
corresponding period of 1943. The 
increase over last year is due in 
large part to the greater volume 
of payments of policy cash sur- 
render values, meeting emer- 
gency needs of _ policyholders. 
These aggregate over $150,000,000 
for the first six months of this 
year, up about $40,000,000 over 
the first half of last year. They 
are still, however, about half the 
volume of such calls just prior to 
the war. 


“Death benefit payments, which 
accounted for a large part of the 
increase in payments in the first 
half of 1945, when war claims 
were more than 10% of total 
death benefits, have been at about 
the same level this yeas with 
only a small carryover of war 
claims included. 

“Payments to living  policy- 
holders are about $775,000,000 for 
the first half of the year, about 
$75,000,000 more than in the first 
six months of 1945. This year the 
payments to living policyholders 
are running more than half of 
total payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries.” 





Moody’s Daily | 
Commodity Index 





Tuesday, Aug. 13, 1946_.---.----- 348.2 
Wednesday, Aug. 14__._---------. 351.2 
Thuradey, Aug: 1$...i...----... . -3R2 
Prides, Bee. 16.4 Suse ci 
Saturday, Aug. 17--.----~-~-- ctlniaies i re 
Monday, Aug. 19--------- OF 
Tuesday, Aug. 20__-----~-~ S| eo 
Two weeks ago, Aug. 6 bce nciaienss tela. 1 
Month ago, July 20- ees . 343.6 
Year ago, Aug. 20, 1945 g - 253.4 
1945 High, Dec. 27_.---~_- .. 265.0 
Low, Jan. 24. weet . 252.2 
1946 -High,, Aug. luius.-.c+-.s... 36S 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


. The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Aug. 
24, figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended July 27, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
ures. 

5: Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended July 27 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,992,950 shares, which amount was 16.97% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,871,260 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended July 20 of 
1,754,565 shares or 17.34% of the total trading of 5,058,460 shares. 

"On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended July 27 amounted to 546,790 shares, or 16.64% of the 
total volume on that exchange of 1,643,490 shares. During the week 
ended July 20 trading for the account of Curb members of 453,820 
shares was 16.28% of the total trading of 1,393,115 shares. 

; tock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
— yp mentee agg ah lig Members (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JULY 27, 1946 








Total for Week t% 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales_._.._-_------------ at 188,440 
tOther sales._..__---------------- __ 5,683,820 
Total sales..._-_---~------- 5,871,260 





. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
5 ~ alas for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 























Total purchases___-_--------------------- 611,220 
Sheet GEIR. nic ac cenndpmiecewemnnmsion = 115,220 
tOther sales__- ren is 557,780 
H Total sales__._..._-----~------------—- —_ 673,000 10.93 
\ 2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— se 
Total purchases_.._._.-.------~---------- _ 75,050 
, Short sales.........--.<..~+-- => ae 16,450 
t +Other sales. =_ midges 145,580 
Total sales... 2202 oneness mupiis 162,030 2.02 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases___..-....--------~------- 198,430 
i Short sales... ewe -_ 22,250 
tOther sales__- pee ah 250,970 
Total sales... 7 273,220 4.02 
4. Total— " 
Total purchases............<<a0-- 884,700 
" Te eee ee Si 153,920 
SOther sales........<c=-- cal = 954,330 
a a Aen ard 1,108,250 16.97 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


) WEEK ENDED JULY 27, 1946 











Total for Week t% 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 5 
Short sales_._....._..........- = (12,635 
tOther sales___....-----~----~-~----~------------ 1,630,855 
Tota) sales..____......---.-—.--- --.- == 1,643,490 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— “3 
Total purchases ie 194,175 
ee 7 8:685 
tOther sales__- * 196,150 
pS Ee en 204,835 12.14 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— ‘ 
Total purchases_._..-.---------~--------- 13,295 


ae ae 200 
Other sales... So tine — 23,000 


23,200 1.11 








Total sales. ......2..-4.--«.--------— oan 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— : 
Total purchases____.-_+.---------------- 46,115 
es 1,900 
tOther sales__._..............-------—- aah 63,270 
i ais 65,170 3.39 
4. Total— ; 
Total purchases___---------------------- 253,585 
Short seles._........-..- 2 enews a 0, 785 
Other sales... nn ee eee 282,420 
Total sales._..__...---------~---~.—- Lee 293,205 16.64 


©. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales__..-------~~---~-------- 0 








§Customers’ other sales_-.------------------- iad 87,390 
Total purchases_-~- 87,390 
Tota] sales...._.__.....+ 93,709 





ish purchased copper for last 
quarter delivery on the same 
terms. The New York equivalent 
pousyysueljs Jaddod UsIaIO} 10} 
appreciably, beginning with Aug. 
9 and several sellers were hold- 
ing out for 16%4¢ f.a.s. New York, 
with actual business at that level. 
However, foreign business was 
booked throughout the week at 
prices ranging from 16¢ to 16%4¢, 
f.a.ss, New York basis. 

The domestic situation was un- 
changed, with shortages in vari- 
ous shapes continuing. Demand 
was excellent. 

Deliveries of refined copper in 
July amounted to 96,826 tons, of 
which total Metals Reserve sup- 


plied 75,258 tons. With most 
strikes settled, production of both 
crude and =—refined increased. 


Stocks also increased, but this re- 
sulted largely from the fact that 
some producers were not in a po- 
sition to ship copper on the basis 
of 14%%¢ until they complied with 
the new wage pattern. 


Lead 


The Metals Reserve purchased 
22,500 tons of lead from foreign 
sources (Canada, Mexico, and 
Peru) for delivery over the third 
quarter on the basis of 9%¢ per 
pound, United States ports. The 
metal is to be delivered at the 
rate of 7,500 tons a month. 


In moving the ceiling price of 


to at least 9%¢, East St. Louis, 
within the next 30 days. Con- 
sumers feel strongly that some- 
thing will have to be done to start 
the flow of metal before that time. 


Tin 


New contracts of the Tin Sales 
Corporation provide that the set- 
tlement basis shall be the OPA 
ceiling price on date of shipment, 
or, in the absence of price con- 
trol, the price quoted in the 
American Metal Market. This ac- 
tion was viewed as a precaution- 
ary step, because, under the law, 
OPA expires June 30, 1947. 
Production of tin at the Long- 
horn smelter in Texas City during 
July was 3,853 tons, against 3,548 
tons in July last year. 

Shipments of tin concentrates 
from Bolivia in June contained 
2,483 metric tons of tin, of which 
572 tons was moved by Patino. 
Total shipments in the first half 
of 1946 came to 17,653 tons, 
against 21,476 tons in the same 
period last year. 

The United States has recog- 
nized the new Bolivian Govern- 
ment, it was announced Aug. 12. 
An agreement on terms for ob- 
taining Bolivian concentrates is 
expected shortly. 

Quotations here were unchanged 
last week. Forward metal of 
Straits quality was nominally as 
follows: 





on lead, 
Clinton H. Crane, President of 





St. Joseph Lead Co., addressed 
a formal request for price relief 
to John R. Steelman, director of 
the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, on Aug. 6. 
Reasons stated by Mr. Crane for a 
higher price are: (1) that suf- 
ficient secondary lead may again 
be available; (2) to lessen the 
wide gap between the ceiling 
price and the foreign market; (3) 
to lessen use of lead in non-essen- 
tial applications; (4) to develop 
production of lead from a long- 
term point of view, and (5) to 
unfreeze the heavy tonnage of 
lead that was made from concen- 
trates and scrap purchased at the 
914¢ price. 

Sales of lead for the last week 
totaled 1,857 tons. 


Zinc 
Pending action by OPA in re- 
gard to correcting the price sit- 
uation in zine, business during 
the last week was limited almost 
entirely to sales at “price on date 
of shipment.” Metals Reserve, as 
in the preceding week, refused to 
release metal for August shipment 
because of the dearth of offerings 
by producers. The industry ex- 


lead in the domestic market back | aug, eg _______ “sie Ly oe Be use 
to the 8%¢ New York basis, the] Aug. 9 —_----- 52.000 52.000 52.000 
available supply has been re-| 405-30 —----- 52-009 Ga. Se aee 
duced. There were no signs that | aug 13 wrrrzz~ 32.000 $2,000 2.000 
OPA is ready to alter its position | Aug. 14 ------. 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, of 99% tin, was un- 
changed at 51.125¢. 


Quicksilver 


Demand for quicksilver was 
moderate last week, but the price 
situation was generally viewed as 
unchanged. Spot quotations cov- 
ered a range of $98 to $100 per 
flask, depending on quantity. On 
nearby metal, $97 was asked on 
round lots, Advices from San 
Francisco indicate that production 
in this country may drop to 1,000 
flasks a month, unless prices show 
some improvement in the near 
future. Production in July was 
estimated at 1,600 flasks. 


Spanish and Italian producers 
have not been pressing metal on 
an unwilling market, which tends 
to steady the situation in the Eu- 
ropean sector. Rumors that 8,200 
flasks of captured German metal, 
now reported to be in the hands 
of a private party, may come to 
this country attracted interest. 


Silver 


Silver has been moving into 
consumption rather freely, with 
little opposition to the price from 
the jewelry trade. The New York 
official quotation continued at 
904%¢ an ounce troy. London held 





pects the ceiling to move back 


DAILY PRICES OF METALS 
—Electrolytic Copper— 


to 554d throughout the week. 
(“E. & M. J.” QUOTATIONS) 


*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. . 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 


the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 


rules are included with ‘other sales.” 


§Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Foreign Copper & Lead 
Bought—Action on Zinc Geiling Soon Likely 


“BE, & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Aug. 15, 
stated: “The foreign market for copper developed further strength 
as it became known that contracts for large tonnages were either 
closed or in process of being signed. Both the United States and the 
United Kingdom were involved in the transactions. 
at Northern Rhodesian mines not yet settled, and uncertainty over 
the labor situation at Braden, in® 


Chile, a factor, offerings of copper 
from foreign sources were insuf- 
ficient to meet the heavy de- 
mands. In the domestic market 
for non-ferrous metals, there was 
renewed hope that OPA will act 
soon to lift the ceiling on zinc. 
The matter is being studied, ac- 
cording to Washington advices. 
Lead business was restricted, 
owing to a muddled price situa- 





With the strike 








tion.” The publication further 
went on to say in part as follows: 


Copper 


Contracts are being prepared by 
the Government for the purchase 
of 30,000 tons of copper from 
Chilean producers for delivery 
over the third quarter. The price 
named is said to be 1554¢, f.0.b. 








St. Louis zinc, 8.250¢ and silver, 


refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. 


discount of 0.125c. per pound. 


month. 





port of shipment, Chile. The Brit- 


Quotations for lead reflect prices 


Quotations for zine are for ordinary Prime Western brands. 
High-Grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly all instances com- 
mand a premium of ic. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 
not less than 1c. over the “E. & M. J.” average for Prime Western for the previous 








Straits Tin, —Lead— Zinc 

Dom, Refy. Exp. Refy. New York NewYork St.Louls St. Louis 

ae Boe 14.150 15.925 52.000 8.250 8.100: 8.250 
} | ag ee ee 14.150 16.050 52.000 8.250 8.100 8.250 
hg RAD A 14.150 16.050 52.000 8.250 8.100 8.250 
| Age eS a 14.150 16.075 52.000 8.250 8.100 8.250 
i SY 14.150 16.025 52.000 8.250 8.100 8.250 
WING Bis nici, 36.380 16.125 52.000 8.250 8.100 8.250 
Average _____ 14.150 16.042 52.000 8.250 8.100 8.250 


Average prices for calendar week ended Aug. 10 are: Domestic 
copper f.o.b. refinery, 14.150¢; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 15.967¢; 
Straits tin, 52.000¢; New York lead, 8.250¢; St. Louis lead, 8.100¢; 


90.125¢. 


The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major United 
States markets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. 
to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 
om bay ge rere zinc aes ae are based on sales for both prompt and future 

veries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. id: 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a delivered basis: that 1s,| Treasury Department also said: 
delivered at consumers’ plants. As ‘delivery charges vary with the destination, the 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. 
prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above the refinery basis. : 

Effective March 14, the export quctation fer copper reflects prices obtaining in 
the open market and is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. 
On f.a.s. transactions we deduct 0.075c, for 
lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot bars. 
For standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.075c. up, and 
for cakes 0.125c. up, depending on weight and dimensions; for billets an extra 0.75c. 
up, depending on dimensions and quality. 


obtained for common lead only. 


They are reduced 


Delivered 


Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at a 


Contract prices for 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on Aug. 
14, a summary for the week end- 
ed Aug. 3, of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot accéunt 
of all odd-lot dealers and spécial- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE QDD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE WN. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Aug. 3, 1946 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
(Customers’ purchases) Per Week 
Number of orders... 26,023 
Number of shares... __ 736,903 
Dear: VAMGsccctuncins os $34,642,298 


Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales... 143 


*Customers’ other sales... 19,129 
Customers’ total sales... 19,272 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales_.__ 5,520 
*Customers’ other sales_.__ 532,366 
Customers’ total sales____ 537,886 
pA Rare $25,968,119 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Guess Same... 180 
i. de) OR CHER 91,660 
ee 91,840 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— *'' 
Number of shares__________ 315,660 


*“Sales marked ‘short exempt” are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.” 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position ‘which 


is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.”’ 


House Group to Survey 
Alaska, Far East 


Announcement was made on 
Aug. 10 of the departure by plane 
of members of the House Military 
Affairs Committee on a six weeks’ 
trip to Alaska, the Pacific and the 
Far East for the purpose of study- 
ing surplus war property disposi- 
tion, demobilization, military gov- 
ernment in occupied areas, Army 
morale and sites for permanent 
military bases. Members»:‘whoe 
signed up for all or part’ of the 
trip, according to Associated Press 
Washington advices, were: 


Representatives Ewing, Thoma- 
son, Republican, of Texas; John 
E. Sheridan, Democrat, of, Penn- 
sylvania; J. Lindsay Almond, 
Democrat, of Virginia; Robért F. 
Sikes, Democrat, of Florida; Mel- 
vin Price, Democrat, of Illinois; 
Philip J. Philbin, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, and Resident Com- 
missioner Jesus T. Pinero of 
Puerto Rico; Representatives 
Dewey Short of Missouri, Paul W. 
Shafer of Michigan, Thomas E. 
Martin of Iowa, J. Leroy Johnson 
of California, Charles R. Clason 
of Massachusetts and Charles H. 
Elston of Ohio, all Republicans. 








Johnson Budget Officer 


Secretary Snyder on Aug. 7 an- 
nounced the appointment of Wil- 
lard L. Johnson as Budget Officer 
of the Treasury Department, suc- 
ceeding Charles R. Schoenenman, 
who died on July 1. Mr, John- 
son, a native of Richmond, Va., 
was educated at Northwestern 
University, Chicago, and ‘South- 
eastern University, Washington. 
He went with the Treasury De- 
partment in 1935, and until 1942 
occupied executive positions in 
the Bureau of Accounts. The 


“He was appointed a Colonel in 
the United States Army in 1942, 
and served as officer in charge of 
Fiscal Activities and Accountable 
Disbursing Officer, Office of De- 
pendency Benefits, Newark, N.J., 
until his discharge early this year. 
Since February, Mr. Johnson has 
been in charge of fiscal activities 
at Treasury’s Procurement Divi- 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended Aug. 10, 1946 Decreased 59,950 Bhis. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily av- 
erage gross crude oil production for the week ended Aug. 10, 1946, 
was 4,821,450 barrels, a decrease of 59,950 barrels per day from the 
preceding week and 112,600 barrels per day less than for the cor- 
responding week of 1945. The current figure, however, was 47,450 
barrels in excess of the daily average figure of 4,774,000 barrels es- 
timated by the United States Bureau of Mines as the requirement for 
the month of August, 1946. Daily output for the four weeks ended 
Aug. 10, 1946, averaged 4,891,500 barrels. The Institute further re- 
ports as follows: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,806,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,696,000 
barreis or gasoline; 1,919,000 barrels of kerosene; 5,735,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,201,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Aug. 10, 1946; and had in storage at the end of the 
week; 87,016,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 16,- 
507,000 barrels of kerosene; 48,030,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 
51,613,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 
State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 

Begin. Aug. 10, Previous 
Aug. 1 1946 


49,700 
150 
8,000 
5,700 
2,550 
17,750 
210,750 
31,050 
49,150 
+750 
+260,950 
7382,500 


*B. of M. 
Calculated 
Requirements 

August 
48,000 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Aug. 10, 
1946 


49,900 
200 
7,150 
5,200 
2,400 
18,400 
209,700 
31,200 
46,650 
800 
268,050 
382,750 


Week 

Ended 
Aug. 11, 

1945 


47,300 
200 
9,350 
5,450 
2,650 
13,200 
198,450 
29,800 
50,100 
850 
268,250 
391,000 


**New York-Penna.__ 
Florida 

**West Virginia 
**Ohio—Southwest_- 
Ohio—Other 


215,000 
31,0U0 
47,000 

800 

260,000 

384,000 


Kentucky 


270,000 


Oklahoma 387,220 


Texas— 
District 
District 
District 
District 
District V _- 
ee 
Other Dist. VI_--_ 
District VII-B__--- 
District VII-C 
District VIII 
District IX 
District X 


19,500 
155,100 
486,550 
224,250 

43,050 
317,000 
105,600 

32,650 

27,900 
490,600 
132,700 

84,800 


19,500 
157,100 
503,350 
226,800 

43,200 
315,650 
107,100 

32,200 

27,950 
£43,900 
130,350 

85,050 





Total Texas 2,120,000 $2,164,526 2,119,700 2,192,750 2,223,300 





North Louisiana 


83,600 
Coastal Louisiana___ 


303,800 


83,400 
301,600 


69,400 
295,700 





Total. Louisiana -—- 380,000 427,000 387,400 385,000 365,100 





Arkansas 

Mississippi 

ee i 
New Mexico—So. East) 
New Mexico—Other__ { 
Wyoming 

Montana 

Colorado 

California 


78,000 
60,000 

2,200 
99,000 


78,766 73,700 
68,650 
1,100 
100,050 
450 
111,450 
24,650 
38,500 
876,800 


74,100 
65,100 
1,150 
99,100 
500 
112,250 
24,550 
37,150 
&77,450 


79,900 
52,850 
$50 
102,450 
400 
117,200 
20,400 
11,400 
943,500 


106,000 


110,000 
24,000 
30,000 


850,000 §847,400 





Total United States_ 4,774,000 4,821,450 4,891,500 4,934,050 





**Pennsylvania Grade (included above) __- 63,400 . 62,250 62,100 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude o1! 
(after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
Premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of August. As requirements 
muy be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which is 
mixed with crude oil in the field. 

tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m., Aug. 7, 1946. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Aug. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
Several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 5 to 10 days, the entire State was ordered shut 
down for 5 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
= aparene leases, a total equivalent to 5 days’ shutdown time during the calendar 

onth. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF PINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED AUG. 10, 1946 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported 
estimate of unreported amounts and are 
Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline tFinish’d 
% Daily Crude Runs Product’n and {Stocks 
Refin'g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- 
Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine 
99.5 734 - 87.5 1,835 22,326 7,076 


76.3 365 


76 
2,716 
1,196 

422 
2,102 
1,396 

262 


totals plus an 
therefore on a 








tStks. of tStks. 
Gas Oil of 
& Dist. Resid. 
Fuel Fuel 
Oil Oil 
15,478 9,908 


255 
150 
4,696 
1,406 
819 
5,474 
1,669 
162 


456 
783 
26,245 


District— 


97 

62 
770 
382 
233 
1,193 
348 
59 


67.8 
100.0 
88.5 
81.4 
70.6 
97.3 
108.4 
46.8 


92.3 
92.7 
80.1 


300 
261 
2,598 
1,370 
947 
3,422 
1,104 
140 


37 
400 
- 2,282 


2,195 
908 
16,086 


437 
109 
7.065 
3,056 
508 
7,314 
2,826 
461 


oo 
Ip 
-] 


Zexas Gulf Coast____ 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 
No. La. & Arkansas__ 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3 
District.No. 4 


aoaon 
Soa 


aoo a-l 


12 
120 
796 


2C 
175 
701 


42 
457 
10,277 


moo oORv_oWA 


oat 





Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Aug. 10, 1946__ 
TotalU. S. B. of M. 
basis Aug. 3, 1946___ 
U. 8. B: of M. basis 
- Aug. 11, 1945 5,036 15,798 86,414 11,180 


*Includes. unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,518,000 barrels. tiIncludes unfinished 
gasoline stocks of 10,988,000 barrels. }Stocks .at refineries, at. bulk terminals, in 
transit-and in pipe lines. {In addition, there were produced during the week ended 

. 10, 1946, a total of 1,919,000-barrels of. kerosine, 5;735,000 barrels of gas oil and 

te fuel oil and 8,201, barrels of residual fuel oi], as against 1,899,000. barrels, 
and 8, barrels, respectively, 
589,000 barrels, .4,947,000 and 9,416,000 -. 
ended Aug. 11, 1945. {On new basis in inlatid Texas. 
~ wed = 


85.8 4,806 86,5 14,696 *87,016 16,507 48,030 61,613 


85.8 4849 87.2 14,837 186,741 15,905 45,670 650,138 


36,969 . 43,360 


in ‘the preceding .week and 
rrels, -respectively, -in the. week 


Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$129,096,000 for Week 


Civil engineering eonstruction volume in continental United 
States totals $129,096,000 for the week ending Aug. 15, 1946, as re- 
ported by “Engineering News-Record.’ This volume is 8% above the 
previous week, 163% above the corresponding week of last year and 
4% above the previous four-week moving average. The report is- 
sued on Aug. 15, went on to say: 


Private construction this week, $101,189,000 is 47% above last 
week and 336% above the week last year. Public construction, $27,- 
907,000, is 45% below last week and 8% greater than the week last 
year. State and municipal construction, $24,817,000, 43% below 
last week, is 265% above the 1945 week. Federal construction, $3,- 
090,000, is 56% below last week and 84% below the week last year. 

Total engineering construction: for the 33-week period of 1946 
records a cumulative total of $3,533,221,000, which is 194% above the 
total for a like period of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private con- 
struction in 1946 totals, $2,145,602,000, which is 480% above that for 
1945. Public construction, $1,387,619,000, is 67% greater than the 
cumulative total for the corresponding period of 1945 whereas state 
and municipal construction, $883,679,000, to date, is 347% above 1945. 
Federal construction, $503,940,000, dropped 21% below the 33-week 
total of 1945. 


Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 
week and the 1945 week are: 
Aug. 15, 1946 Aug. 8, 1946 Aug. 16, 1945 
$129,096,000 $119,633,000 $49,135,000 
101,189,000 68,815,000 23,184 000 
27,907,000 50,818,000 25,951,000 
State & Municipal 24,817,000 43,727,000 
Federal 3,090,000 7,091,000 19,143,000 


In the classified construction groups, bridges, highways, public 
buildings and commercial buildings gained this week over the pre- 
vious week. Three of the nine classes recorded gains this week over 
the 1945 week as follows: bridges, highways and commercial build- 
ings. 


Total U. S. Construction____ 
Private Construction 
Public Construction 


New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes this week totals $36,080,000 
and is made up of $24,290,000 in state and municipal bond sales, 
$10,153,000 in corporate securities, and $1,637,000 in federal appro- 
priations for departmental construction. New capital for the 33- 
week period of 1946 totals $2,472,395,000, 62% more than the $1,523,- 
208,000 reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 


Electric Output for Week Ended Aug. 17, 1946 
12.37 Ahead of That for Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Aug. 17, 1946, 
was 4,422,242,000 kwh., which compares with 3,939,195,000 kwh. in the 
corresponding week a year ago, and 4,411,717,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Aug. 10 1946. The output for the week ended Aug. 17, 1946, 
exceeded that of the same week in 1945 by 12.3%. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 
——— ————Week Ended ———--— 


10 Aug. 3 July 27 
A, 5.2 3.4 


Major Geographical] Divisions— 
New Eugiand_- - - a 
Middle Atlantic io a chs seed 
Central Industrial 
West Central__ 

Southern States 
Rocky Mountain 
Pacific Coast - a 


> 
S 
(Q 
-~] 


aon ste enw on" 


Aug. 


~~ he LD 


.6 


a 
WROUIRROH 


NOOK O 


» 


nm 


0 
4 
2. 
"2 
8 
4 


] 
| 
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| 


a 
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Total United States__-.— _-...-- 
* Decrease. 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEES, (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 

% Change 

under 1945 
— 88 
— 9.1 
—10.0 


— 
tb 


*1.5 


Week Ended— 
—> | as aa 


1946 1945 

4,397,330 
4,302,381 
4,377,221 
4,329,605 
4,203,502 
4,327,028 
4,348,413 
4,358,277 
4,353,351 
3,978,426 
4,295,254 
4,384,547 
4,434,841 
4,432,304 
4,395,337 
3,939,195 
4,116,049 
4,137,313 


1944 
4,233,756 
4,238,375 
4,245,678 
4,291,750 
4,144,490 
4,264,600 
4,287,251 
4,325,417 
4,327,359 
3,940,854 
4,377,152 
4,380,930 
4.390,762 
4,399,433 
4,415,368 
4,451,076 
4,418,298 
4,414,735 


1932 
1,436,928 
1,435,731 
1,425,151 
1,381,452 
1,435,471 
1,441,532 
1,440,541 
1,456,961 
1,341,730 
1,415,704 
1,433,903 
1,440,386 
1,426.986 
1,415,122 
1,431,910 
1,436,440 
1,464,700 
1,423,977 


Bank Debits for Month of July 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on Aug. 12 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits” which we 
give below: 


1929 
,698,942 
,7104,42€ 
,705,460 
,615,085 
,689,925 
,699,227 
,702,501 
,723,428 
,592,075 
,711,625 
,727,225 
,732,031 
+ 724,726 
,729,667 
1,733,110 
1,750,056 
1,761,594 
1,674,588 
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4,422,242 
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SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(in millions of dollars) 


July 
1946 
3,891 
40,287 
4,027 
5,618 


—3 Months Ended— 
Juiy July 
1946 1945 


11,607 11.986 
116,060 117,371 
11,793 11,475 
15,927 16,058 
9,486 8,934 
9,266 8 
36,318 


July 
1945 
3,482 
36,102 
3,383 
4,836 
2.725 
2,478 
10,776 
2,118 
1,426 
2,661 
2,191 
6,990 


Federal Reserve District— 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland“ 
Richmond 














029 
36,182 
7,045 
4,60! 
8.216 
7,008 
22,006 











Kansas City 
Dallas 
San Francisco 














79,163 
33,690 
38,286 

7,287 


Total, 334 centers 
»#New York ‘City 
#140 other cer t 

193 other centers._._._------ 





258,911 
108.903 
126,645 











6,808,000 | 


23,273 ' 
*Included in the national series covering. 14) .centers,.avalable beginning jn 1919, 


Greenwood ‘Announces 
A. 1B. Appointments 


The completion of appointments 
to seven national committees of 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, educational section of the 
American Bankers Association, 
was announced on July. 12 by 
George J. Greenwood, Jr., newly 
elected. national President of the 
Institute, according to a report 
issued by the American Bankers 
Assn., which continued: 


Mr. Greenwood, who is Assist- 
ant Manager of The Bank of Cali- 
|fornia National Association, in 
Portland, disclosed that two new 
committees have been created 
this year. The former Debate and 
Public Speaking Committee is this 
year divided into two separate 
| committees; also, the former 
| Membership and Publicity Com- 

mittee now becomes the Member- 

ship and Enrollment Committee, 
and a separate Publicity Commit- 
tee has been formed. The com- 
mittees and their chairmen are 
as follows: 


The Debate Committeee, headed 
by E. Francis De Vos of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis; the 
Forum and Seminar Committee, 
headed by John H. Duerk, How- 
ard Savings Institute, Newark, 
N. J.; Membership and Enroll- 
ment Committee of which C. Ed- 
ward Berryman of the Marine 
Trust Company in Buffalo, N. Y., 
is Chairman; Publicity Commit- 
tee with Kathryn C. O’Connor of 
Putnam & Co., Hartford, Conn., 
as Chairman; Public Relations 
Committee, lead by D. C. Arma- 
nino of the American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif.; Public 
Speaking Committee with Roland 
Bratton, The Fort Worth National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Tex., as Chair- 
men; and the Women’s Committee 
with Alice I. Jones, Third National 
Bank & Trust Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa., Chairman. 


In addition to the national com- 
mittees there are six Executive 
Council committees. They are: 

Budget Committee, Educational 
Advisory Committee, Nominating 
Committee, Chapter Administra- 
tion Committee, Program Com- 
mittee, and Transportation Com- 
mittee. 


Savings Bank Deposits 
Up for 60th Month 


A net gain in savings deposits 
of $62,340,070 for July was re- 
ported on Aug. 14 by the 131 New 
York State Mutual Savings Banks. 
This represents the 50th consecu- 
tive month in which savings banks 
have experienced a net gain in 
savings, bringing total deposits to 
$8.8 billion, according to the an- 
nouncement issued by the Savings 
Banks Association of New York 
State. 

The gain in the number of new 
accounts, the announcement also 
said, totaling 24,686, exceeds the 
23,129 gain in July a year ago. 
This brings the tota’, open .ac- 
counts to a new high ux 6,865,879. 
The advices from the Association 
further said: 

The gain of $62 million in dol- 
lar deposits was exclusive of the 
semi-annual dividend of apprexi- 
mately $53 million credited in in- 
terest to depositors. The interest 
for the first six months of 1946 
was equivalent to an average rate 
of $8 per depositor. The number 
of transactions in money handled 
and in accounts opened and closed 
were of record-breaking propor- 
tions, second only to January this 
year which were the highest ever 
recorded in well over a century 
of mutual savings banks’ exist- 
ence. The-ratio of deposits to 
withdrawals was 1.24. 

‘Sale of United States bends and 
stamps “for July were $16,454,131, 
exceeding the sales of June by 
68%: Redemptions in July totaled 
$10;627,584 which is a decrease of 
114% ‘over. redemptions in June. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Aug. 10, 1946 Increased Only 689 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 10, 1946 
totaled 899,084 cars the Association of American Railroads announced 


on Aug. 15. 


This was an increase above the corresponding week of 


1945 of 29,082-cars,-or 3.3%, and an increase above the same week 


in 1944 of 3;903 cars or 0.4%. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of Aug. 10 increased 689 
cars or one-tenth of 1%. above the preceding week. 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 382,450 cars, a decrease of 
1,402 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 318 cars 


above the corresponding week in 1945. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 123,- 
638 cars, an increase of 175 cars above the preceding week, and an 
increase of 16,806 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Coal loading amounted to 185,661 cars, an increase of 1,139 cars 
above the preceding week and an increase of 16,274 cars above the 


corresponding week in 1945. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 53,862 cars, a decrease of 


2,530 cars below the preceding week and 
below the corresponding week in 1945. 
alone, grain and grain products 


a decrease of 9,632 cars 
In the Western Districts 
loading for the week of Aug. 10 


totaled 37,410 cars, a decrease of 337 cars below the preceding week 


and a decrease of 4,387 cars below the correspon 


ding week in 1945. 


Livestock loading amounted to 16,209 cars, a decrease of 644 cars 


below the preceding week bu 


corresponding week in 1945. 


of livestock for the week of Au 


t an increase of 1,283 cars above the 
In the Western Districts alone loading 
g. 10 totaled 12,199 cars, a decrease of 


631 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 1,019 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1945. 


Forest products loading tota 
above the preceding week an 


corresponding week in 1945. 


led 49,657 cars, an increase of 845 cars 
dan increase of 3,299 cars above the 


Ore loading amounted to 73,575 cars, an increase of 2,545 cars 
snove the nuadtdg week and an increase of 730 cars above the 


corresponding week in 1945. 


Coke loading amounted to 14,032 cars, an increase of 561 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 4 cars above the cor- 


responding week in 1945. 


All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1945 except the Southwestern, and all reported decreases 
compared with 1944 except the Eastern, Pocahontas and Southern. 


sua ae 


Week of Aug. 10-~-=.--~-------.--- 


Metal . ~<a. 


weeks of January._._------------ 
weeks of February_.__-—----------- 
weeks of March._~..~--~---------- 
weeks of April__-_----------------- 
weeks of May——---—--........._.---- 


weeks of July__----------------------- 
Week of Aug. 3.-------------------- 





1946 1945 1944 
2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158,700 
2,866,710 3,052,487 3,154,116 
3,982,229 4,022,088 3,916,037 
2,604,552 3,377,335 3,275.846 
2,616,067 3,456,465 3,441,616 
4,062,911 4,366,516 4,338,886 
3,406,874 3,379,284 3,459,830 

898,395 863,910 889,594 

899,084 870,002 £95,181 
24,220,442 26,391,742 26,529,806 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Aug. 10, 1946. 
During this period 79 roads reported gains over the week ended 


‘Aug. 11, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED 


AND RECEIVED 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED AUG. 10 


Railroads 


* Bastern District— 
amas Arbor -—--- ‘ 
Bangor & Aroostook____-__-----_----— 
Boston & Maine-- 
‘Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___- 
@entral Indiana 

entra! eee 
Delaware & 0 eS scab 
‘Delaware, Lackawanna & Western_—-- 
Detroit & Mackinac. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton-------- ie 
Detroit é& Toledo Shore Line 























Erie__ 

Q@rand Trunk Western 

Gehigh & Hudson River 
pLahigh & New England__--—_---—-_--— 
Lehigh Valiey_ 

Maine Central__ 
‘Monongahela 
*Montour__------- 

mew York Central Lines 
LM. ¥., N. H. & Hartford___------____-- 
“(Mew York, Ontario & Western__----—- 
few York, Chicago & St. EEE 
Ml. ¥., Susquehanna & Western-_--—-_-. 
‘ Pitteburgh & Lake Erie 

Pere Marquette__-- 


Pittsburgh & Shawmut. 
2 Shawmut & North__---—-- 


“ pitteburgh & West Virginia_____---. 
‘“@utiand 


‘Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Potal__-- 


Allegheny District— 
, akron, Canton & Youngstown_— 
‘ Baltimore & Ohio 
“Bessemer & oe Erie 
—@Mambria & Indian 
Gentral R. R. of New Jersey 


*Cornwall__ 
‘Camberiand & Pennsylvania_______-— 


“ Gigonier Valley 
Island_—- 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines_---—— 
(Pennsylvania System__ 
g Co 
-Gnion (Pittsburgh) 
* Western Maryland 


Total___--—--- 


Pocahontas District— 


\ Chesapeake & Obio 
~iorfolk é& Western 


~ Virginian_ 
Total ____ 
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Wilson’s Books to 

Library of 

Mrs. Woodrow Wilson has do- 
nated to the Library of Congress 
the lifetime collection of 9,000 
books of her husband, the late 
President, which have been 
described by Luther H. Evans, 
Librarian of Congress, as an “un- 
usually fitting complement” to 
the wartime President’s papers 
which Mrs. Wilson presented to 
the library in 1939. To be placed 
in a special room near the. rare 
book collection, the Wilson Col- 
lection includes Parson Weems’ 
“The Life of George Washington” 
and was gathered by Mr. Wilson 
during his years at Prineeton Uni- 
versity, as Governor of New Jer- 
sey and as President. In the col- 
lection, a United Press Washing- 
ton dispatch stated, are books on 
American and English Govern- 
ment, politics, history and litera- 
ture, a collection of the speeches 
of William Jennings Bryan and 
bound copies of “The Prince- 
tonian,” college magazine which 
the late President edited for two 
year. The United Press. added: 
“There are textbooks in alge- 
bra, geometry and Greek, well- 
thumbed copies of Theodore D. 
Woolsey’s “Political Science” and 
Henry Hallam’s “The -Constitu- 
tional History of England.” In- 
cluded also are several volumes 
containing thousands of signa- 
tures, presented in honor to him 
at the peace conference.” 






























































Total Loads 
Rellroads Total Received from 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Seuthern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern... 328 551 369 358 277 
AtL & W. P.—wW. R. R. of Ala._.___.___ 863 793 801 2,434 2,153 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast___...__ t t 1,003 t Tt 
Atlantic Coast Line__............... 13,176 11,706 10,167 8,560 10,153 
Central of Georgia__.._......_...... = 3,892 3,758 37806 4,223 4,448 
Charleston & Western Carolina_____ re 556 505 463 1,406 1,348 
Clinchfield 1,760 1,740 1,895 3,282 2,513 
Columbus & Greenville 351 246 196 348 262 
Ourham & Southern_.___________-_- on 75 98 117 739 393 
Florida East Coast 839 783 861 1,479 1,229 
Jeinesville Midland__._____________ dalte 114 59 56 107 100 
Georgia 1,329 1,370 1,043 2,159 2,578 
Georgia & Florida 769 115 684 756 194 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 4,471 4,766 4,516 3,598 4,639 
Qlinois Central System 27,241 26,387 28,625 15,011 16,898 
Louisville & Nashville__...._..._._.__._.__. 28,410 25,002 26,204 9,819 11,708 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 256 232 185 687 723 
aes ieictetinatn tt) 500 328 0 478 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L....___._ 3,640 3,256 3,111 3,851 4,512 
Norfolk Southern 1,048 992 807 1,781 1,570 
Piedmont Northern 395 415 341 1,622 1,165 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac_______. 404 483 479 7,046 8,006 
Seaboard Air Line 10,077 9,609 9,178 7,944 7,992 
3outhern System 27,126 24,852 25,297 25,363 23,676 
Tennessee Central 708 616 704 157 949 
Winston-Salem Southbound_________. 127 151 134 1,035 1,161 
Total 127,895 118,985 121,370 104,425 109,125 
= = [Sa 
Nerthwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western___ 21,208 20,451 20,138 15,227 15,299 
Chicago Great Western 2,550 2,457 2,829 3,376 3,732 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._..___ 23,458 22,953 22,507 11,154 11,003 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 4,333 3,803 3,582 4,295 4,560 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range___ 26,254 26,285 27,411 333 312 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic__.__._ 1,073 964 985 671 585 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern 8,529 8,439 8,901 8,683 8,566 
Pt. Dodge, Des Moines & South_____ 504 410 394 145 8 
Great Northern 22,499 22,557 26,565 7,855 10,161 
Green Bay & Western 518 393 520 949 930 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming _ 2.128 1,922 2,328 51 56 
Minn & St. Louis 2.389 2,221 2,116 2,845 2,683 
Minn., St. Paul & 8S. 8. M 7.577 7,539 6,971 3,772 3,437 
Northern Pacific 12,695 11,921 11,564 5,075 7,058 
Spokane International 179 322 161 488 651 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 2.438 2,652 2,840 2,641 3,136 
Total 138,332 135,289 139,812 67,560 72,253 
a me 
Ocentral Western Distriot— 
Atco., Top. & Santa Fe System____.__.. 27,608 27,116 28,941 12,052 15,145 
Alton 3,098 3,887 3,787 3,630 3,744 
Bingham & Garfield__.._._______-_ 226 355 398 30 61 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... 21,945 20,495 20,832 11,627 13,068 
Chicago & Illinois Midland_________ 3,328 3,031 3,115 719 870 
Chieago, Rock Island & Pacific__...0 14,084 13,161 13,728 13,294 13,518 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 2,914 2,793 2,606 3,345 4,398 
Colorado & Southern____.____.___. a 970 827 749 1,734 2,179 
Denver & Rio Grande Western____.__ 3,450 3,693 4,257 5,247 7,830 
Denver & Salt Lake 484 596 815 85 47 
Port Worth & Denver City__.______.._. 1,213 820 1,015 1,389 1,512 
Terminal 2,003 1,851 2,599 1,948 2,184 
Missouri-Illinois 1,267 1,338 1,214 561 675 
Nevada Northern 1,354 1.462 1,646 94 98 
North Western Pacific 1,064 1,052 1,116 950 1,117 
Peoria & Pekin Union 25 12 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific).-...---. 34,154 23,945 34,372 10,177 15,171 
Toledo, Peoria & Western___._.._.__._.__ 0 274 268 0 2,067 
Union Pacific System 16,934 18,256 18,289 17,649 20,755 
Utah 778 644 493 6 
Western Pacific 1.877 2,381 2,283 3,491 5,442 
Total 138,776 138,089 142,524 88,028 109,884 
=s —— =e 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island_____________- 232 370 929 542 252 
ce sellin orelp Mey gig a a Ee 4,143 4,161 5,624 2,259 2,356 
International-Great Northern________ 2,232 2,388 2,484 2,971 3,395 
tK. O. & G., M. V. & O. C.-A.-A.______. 1,375 1,321 1,010 1,648 1,779 
Kansas City Southern___--__________. 3,351 4,074 5,562 3,042 2.897 
Louisiana & Arkansas____.__________. 2,784 3,171 4,100 2,258 2,348 
Litchfield & Madison_______-________ 387 301 282 1,510 1,288 
Missouri & Arkansas________________. 208 166 157 318 450 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines________- 5,993 6,301 6,138 4,240 3,798 
UMNO) TC a soe ne 18,287 18,136 18,741 14,265 18,356 
Quanah Acme & Pacific__._.__________ 135 100 91 198 235 
St. Louis-San Francisco_____________- 10,106 10,770 10,177 7,956 8,840 
St. Louis-Southwestern______________. 2,735 3,484 3,278 4.883 5,984 
Texas & New Orleans____-___________ 8,784 9,477 12,039 5,463 6,002 
Texas & Pacific________..___________ 4.445 5,429 5,143 6,472 7,521 
Wichita Falls & Southern____________. 75 87 97 66 44 
Weatherford &. W. & N. W.__________. 31 25 47 15 46 
Total 65.303 69,761 74,899 58,106 65,591 








tIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line RR. 
NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the’National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. ’ 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production. and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 





Orders Unfilled Orders 

Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 

1946—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
May ath iaahadiiisoapilinatiasdplincttoinsied 229,120 174,501 605,288 101 96 
_. | So eee 155,747 165.911 591,206 97 96 
a MPS ee 159,370 162,563 595,427 92 96 
_ | a Ese 131,133 152,203 565,225 93 96 
June — EES A 142,001 139,693 567,068 85 96 
tee? OO eee 186,073 160,607 591,496 96 96 
Re, ae sae 136,211 161,240 567,087 98 96 
Se 157,746 163,148 560,916 97 96 
ee SS eT 166,050 166,841 558,129 98 96 
<P er 180,587 118,542 596,425 70 95 
Re, BSE sacle 127,832 141,476 599,527 87 95 
. &. 2S is 149,547 158,210 588,429 94 95 
Re EE a re 149,865 161,405 575,590 95 95 
Aug. SEE ee Oe aeragag 215,730 167,192 620,354 98 95 
RO fee... a ‘156,766 163,034 610,459 96 95 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation’ for delinquent 





Total Loads 

Total Received from 

Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 

1946 1945 1944 1946 
333 361 363 1,510 1,422 
1,328 1,371 1,166 680 354 
7,759 7,190 6,499 12,895 13,312 
1,398 1,337 1,301 2,148 2,008 
39 38 30 69 61 
1,151 1,137 1,070 2,282 2,201 
4.882 4.895 5,013 10,860 11.188 
7,581 7,807 8,020 9,579 9,914 
384 230 232 239 160 
2,399 1,334 1,757 1,198 1,493 
414 347 312 2,988 2,423 
13,209 12,411 12,626 15,702 15,958 
4,902 4,160 3,710 7,925 1,767 
65 157 147 2,669 3,029 
2,536 2,234 2,088 1,641 1,605 
8,714 8,527 8,689 8,782 9,661 
2.974 2,570 2,385 3,222 2,843 
5,971 5,973 6,166 291 306 
2,601 2,731 2,439 31 23 
51,649 51,594 51,031 52,598 49,814 
10,500 10,368 9,260 15,171 15,906 
1,016 977 1,250 soos Pret 
,638 6,539 13,7: “ 
350 $39 379 1,537 2,179 
6,688 7,663 7,554 8,283 9,296 
6,804 5,239 5,375 7,071 7,002 
1,249 £66 920 44 31 
324 183 366 114 321 
927 1,050 1,446 2,253 2,502 
395 371 348 1,253 1,082 
6,493 6,162 5,817 11,567 10,790 
6,432 6,578 6,455 4,656 4,410 
168,685 163,888 160,693 205,726 206,881 
—= - 
650 713 729 1,369 1,075 
42,957 47,333 48,300 24,361 25,300 
6.435 5,566 6,905 2,146 2,370 
1,652 1,644 1,720 9 15 
6,661 6,421 7,034 17,028 18,069 
489 482 565 70 35 
311 163 195 11 8 
50 128 172 9 73 
2.494 2,651 2,147 4,969 4,196 
1,829 1,864 1,963 1,994 2,211 
92,076 87,135 89,027 61,734 59,940 
15,743 14,467 14,737 23,575 27,374 
18,332 17,717 19,157 7,490 6,990 
4,555 4,109 4,089 11,493 12,242 
194,234 190,393 196,740 156,258 159,898 
35,028 28,939 31,035 14,936 14,201 
25.943 20,141 22,491 7,240 7.305 
4,888 4,517 4,617 1,412 2,210 
65,859 53,597 58,143 23,588 23,716 
ee : 


reports, orders made for or filled frem st and other ; : 2 - 
SS | ments of unfilled orders. oa eee — 


' ‘ 


Mail to Polish 
Controlled Germany 


Postmaster Aioert Guidman an- 
nounced on August 13 that regu- 
lar-mail articles and parcel-post 
packages for delivery in Poland 
may include those addressed to 
places in the portions of Germany 
which have been placed under 
the control of the Polish Govern- 
ment pending definitive establish- 
ment of the western frontier of 
Poland by the peace settlement. 
The advices from the Post Office 
Department added: 

“Mail accepted for those places 
shall be subject to the rates and 
conditions applicable to articles 
for Poland, and the addresses 
thereof should include ‘Poland’ as 
country of destination. The terri- 
tory concerned is defined as fol- 
lows: 

“ *(1) Portions of Pomerania, 
Brandenburg, and Silesia located 
to the east of a line starting from 
the Baltic Sea immediately west 
of Swinemunde, following the 
Oder River southward to its con- 
fluence with the Neisse River, and 
thence following the Neisse River 
southward to the Czechoslovak 
frontier. 

“ *(2) The portion of East Prus- 
sia located to the south of a line 
passing north of but close to 
Braunsberg, south of Preussisch 
Eylau, north of Gerdauen, north 
ot Apress, and south of. Eben- 
rode.’ ” 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended August 10, 1946 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 416 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 13.6% be- 
low production for the week end- 
ing Aug. 10, 1946. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 16.9% below production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 67% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 25 
‘days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiva- 
lent to 36 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting -identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 2.4%; orders 
by 0.7%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-1939; pro- 
duction of reporting -milJs,.was 
10.8% above; shipmentso.-were 
3.2%: above; orders were 2.9% -be- 








low. 
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Items About Banks, 
Trust Companies 











Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York announces the appoint- 
ments of William J. Neil as Sec- 
ond Vice-President, and Elmer R. 
Coffeen, Joseph Katrausky, Greg- 
ory Korte, Herbert P. McCabe, 
and John Reis, Jr., as Assistant 
Treasurers. Mr. Neil was former- 
ly an Assistant Secretary, and the 
others become officers of the 
bank for the first time. 


Frank K. Houston, Chairman of 
the Board of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company of New York, 
announces that Edward McLean 
Cummings will become connected 
with that bank on September 3 
and will be associated with Hunt- 
i M. Turner, Vice-President, 
in handling the business of the 
bank in the States of Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Iowa and the Dakotas. 
Mr. Cummings is the son of Wal- 
ter J. Cummings, Chairman of the 
Board of the Continental Illinois 
Wational Bank & Trust Company 
of Chicago and is a graduate of 
Yale University. He served as a 
Lieutenant, Senior Grade, in the 
Navy during the War. 


Murray S. Wilson, of New York 
City,,died on Aug. 14 following a 
heart attack. He was in his six- 
tieth year, Mr. Wilson was a Vice 
President of The National City 
Ba of New York and repre- 
sented the institution in the do- 
mestic. territory where he was 
widely known. He was born in 
Caneyville, Ky., and attended the 
New. York University School of 
Commerce. He was also a gradu- 
ate of, the American Institute of 
Banking, and his entire business 
career had been banking. He was 
associated with the Henryville 
State Bank of Henryville, Ind., as 
Assistant Cashier, the Bordon 
State Bank of Bordon, Ind., as 
Cashier and joined The National 
City. Bank of New York in 1918 
becoming a Vice President of the 
Nationa] City in 1931. Mr. Wilson 
was a member of the Assocaition 
of Reserve City Bankers, the 
Newcomen Society, the Southern 
Society and the Kentucky Society. 


John H. Brennen, Assistant 
Vice-President of Manufacturers 
Trust, Company of New York, died 
on August 15, at his home, in New 
Rochelle, N. Y. He was 63 years 
old and had been with the bank 
for thirteen years. Mr. Brennen 
was born in Brooklyn. He began 
his banking career in 1900 with 
the . Citizens Central National 
Bank, New York City. He became 
associated with the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Company in 1933 and 
was elected an Assistant Secre- 
tary in 1941, and Assistant Vice- 
President in 1944, He was con- 
mected with the bank’s Business 
Development Department repre- 
senting the bank in New York 
State, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont.. His grandfather, James 
Rodwell, was President of the 
Manufacturers National Bank of 
Brooklyn before that institution 
Was merged with the Citizens 
Trust Company, also of Brooklyn, 
to form Manufacturers Trust Com- 

y. Mr. Brennen’s father, the 
late John H. Brennen, was Treas- 
urer of the City of Brooklyn be- 
fore it was incorporated as one of 
the Boroughs of Greater New 
York. 


Alphonse A. Laporte has been 
elected a Trustee and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Dollar Savings Bank 
of the City of New York accord- 
ing to an announcement made by 
Robert M. Catharine, the bank’s 
President. He is expected to un- 
dertake his duties as Vice-Presi- 
dent shortly. Mr. Laporte, a grad- 
uate of the Columbia Law School, 
Was associated for a number of 


years with the law firm of Root, 
Clark, Buckner and Ballantine, 
and is now Vice-President and 
General Counsel of C.1.T, Finan- 
cial Corporation. 


The Bensonhurst National Bank 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., was author- 
ized on August 7 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to increase 
its capital from $275,000 to $400,- 
000 by the sale of new stock. On 
June 27th last the Bensonhurst 
Bank previously increased its 
capital from $250,000 to $275,000 
by a stock dividend, as reported 
in the “Chronicle” of July 18, 
page 412. 


Announcement of the election 
of Roswell F,. Thoma as a Director 
of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, 
N. Y. was made on Aug, 13 by 
George 'G. Kleindinst, President. 
Mr. Thoma, the Buffalo “Evening 
News” states, is President of the 
Thoma Paper Box Company. 


Martin J. Travers, Assistant 
Vice-President of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 
was elected Vice-President of the 
Power City Trust Company of 
Niagara Falls. He will assume his 
new position with the Marine 
Midland unit in the Falls Sept. 3, 
said the Buffalo “Evening News” 
of Aug. 12, in reporting Mr. Trav- 
ers’ promotion. 


At a special meeting of the 
stockholders of the State Street 
Trust Company of Boston on Aug. 
15, approval was given by the 
stockholders to the adoption of a 
Retirement Plan for the employ- 
ees of the Company. The Plan is 
of the non-contributory type and 
applies to all those who have not 
reached the age of 30 at the time 
it will go into operation, Septem- 
ber 1, 1946. Those in the latter 
group will receive individual con- 
sideration. The Plan provides for 
a normal retirement date for an 
employee at the age of 65, 


The Somerville National Bank 
of Somerville, Mass. on July 30 
increased its capital from $150,000 
to $300,000 by the sale of new 
stock, according to the bulletin of 
the Comptroller of the Currency 
issued August 5. 


Merger of the American Trust 
Co. of Morristown, N. J. into the 
Morristown Trust Co. has been 
approved by the boards of direc- 
tors of the two banks, it was an- 
nounced on August 13, and re- 
ported in the Newark “News” 
which in part also stated: 

“George Munsick, President of 
Morristown. Trust, and Clarence 
E. Beddow; President of American 
Trust, im “announcing the plan, 
said it also'has been approved by 
State Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance Carey. 

“The newly merged companies 
will retain the name of the Mor- 
ristown Trust Co., and their bank- 
ing business will be conducted at 
that bank’s building at 30 Park 
Place, Morristown. Under the plan 
all of the present directors of both 
institutions will be members of 
the new board of directors. 

“The combination of the banks 
will increase the total assets of 
the Morristown Trust Co. to ap- 
proximately $24,000,000. 


“The plan will be submitted at 
an early date to the stockholders 
of the two institutions for ap- 
proval. It provides that the com- 
mon stockholders of the American 
Trust Co. shall each receive two 
shares of stock of the Morristown 
Trust for each share of common 
stock of American Trust. The 
present stockholders of Morris- 
town Trust Co. will retain their 
holdings of Morristown Trust 





stock and 4,000 additional shares 





change for the 2,000 outstanding 
— shares of American Trust 
oO, 


“As a further part of the mer- 
ger plan, American Trust will re- 
tire at par, plus all accrued divi- 
dends, its outstanding preferred 
stock in the amount of $100,000. 


“Until the merger becomes ef- 
fective, both institutions will con- 
duct business as usual at their re- 
spective banking houses. 


“Mr. Munsick will continue as 
President of the merged banks 
and Mr. Beddow will become 
Vice-President. The only other 
change in officer personnel will 
be the addition of David B. Hill, 
present Secretary of American 
Trust Co., as auditor.” 


It is learned from the Philadel- 
phia “Evening Bulletin” of Aug. 
16 that the Broad Street Trust 
Company purchased control of the 
Mid-City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany both of Philadelphia for $2,- 
549,160, following approval on 
Aug. 15 by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission of an applica- 
tion by Transit Investment Corp. 
to sell for $90 a share its 24,924 
shares in Mid-City. 

The “Bulletin” further said: 


“Purchase of these shares for 
$2,243,160 and of another 3,400 
shares in the same bank from the 
Bankers Securities Corp. at the 
same price per share, for $306,000, 
comprises the total purchase 
price. 

“Hubert J. Horan, Jr., President 
of Broad Street Trust, said yes- 
terday that notices would be sent 
out to holders of the remaining 
1,676 shares of Mid-City stock 
that Broad Street Trust is offer- 
ing $90 a share for their hold- 
ings. 

“Mr. Horan, also a director of 
Transit Investment Corp., said 
that following the transaction, T. 
I. S. gave notice that bonds out- 
standing against the Mitten Build- 
ing would be called for redemp- 
tion September 15. 

“The sale had been held up on 
July 30 when the SEC ruled that 
an offer of $85 a share did not ap- 
pear to be “fair and reasonable.” 
The Commission’s opinion yester- 
day said: “We conclude that the 
terms of the proposed transac- 
toins, including the consideration 
of $90 per share, are reasonable 
and fair, and do not involve over- 
reaching on the part of any per- 
son concerned.” 


Bladen Jackson Darneille, for- 
merly President of the Suburban 
National Bank, Silver Spring, Md.., 
and recently discharged from na- 
val service, has become associated 
with the Maryland Trust Com- 
pany, Baltimore in the develop- 
ment of new business, it was 
stated on Aug. 16 in the Balti- 
more “Sun” which also said that 
Mr. Darneille was with the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York for 
13 years. 


William T. Ravenscroft, retired 
Vice-President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, Mo. died 
on Aug. 16, at the age of 77 years. 
The St. Louis “Globe Democrat” 
in reporting this said: 

“Before coming to St. Louis, he 
was President of the Federal Na- 
tional Bank of Denver, Colo. He 
came to St. Louis in 1915 to be- 
come First Vice President of the 
St, Louis Union Bank & Trust Co., 
which was later merged with two 
other banks to form the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis.” 


A call for tenders of First Na- 
tional Bank, Louisville, Ky., vot- 
ing trust certificates is foreshad- 
owed by the sale of First Nation- 
al’s controlling block of stock in 
Madison-Southern National Bank 
& Trust Company, of Richmond, 
Ky. J. McFerran Barr, President 
of First National Bank, said on 
Aug. 16, according to Donald Mc- 
Wain, Financial Editor of the 
Louisville “Courier Journal,” the 
advices from which we quote also 
stating: 

“First National Bank, which for 





=, of such stock will be issued in ex-,17 years has owned 1,557 shares 


it 


of approximately 60% of Madi- 
son-Southern’s capital stock, sold 
its interest to a group of Rich- 
mond stockholders for approxi- 
mately $205,000, Mr. Barr said. 
“Before the sale was effective, 
however, Madison-Southern Bank 


‘|declared a special dividend of 


$50,000 on its capital stock out of 
accumulated profits. First Na- 
tional’s share of this dividend ag- 
gregated $30,000, so that First Na- 
tional received a total of approxi- 
“age $235,000 from the transac- 
ion. 


“First National certificates, 
traded in the local over-the-coun- 
ter market, recently have been 
$225 bid. From time to time in 
recent years, the trustees have au- 
thorized calls for tenders or pur- 
chase in the open market of the 
certificates, so that the number 
has been reduced.” 


An increase of $600,000 in the 
capital of the First National Bank 
of Memphis, Tenn. on July 26, 
Was announced on August 5 by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 
The increase, which will raise the 
bank’s capital from $1,800,000 to 
$2,400,000 will be effected by sale 
of new stock, 


John A. Sibley, Atlanta attor- 
ney and Chairman of the Board of 
the Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been elected 
President of the Trust Company 
to succeed the late Robert Strick- 
land, President from 1937 until his 
death on August 8, according to 
the Atlanta “Constitution” of Au- 
gust 14, which added that Mr. 
Sibley recently was elected Chair- 
man when Thomas K, Glenn an- 
nounced his retirement as Chair- 
man and became Honorary Chair- 
man. He will serve the institution 
as Chairman and President. 


“My acceptance of the presi- 
dency,” said Mr. Sibley the ‘Con- 
stitution’ reported, “will afford 
the opportunity, without undue 
haste, to fill that posiion perma- 
nenly at a later date.” 


Mr. Sibley has long been ac- 
tively identified with the Trust 
Company of Georgia and its va- 
rious business interests. He was, 
until his election to the Chair- 
manship of the Trust Company, a 
member of the law firm of Spald- 
ing, Sibley & Trouman, which has 
represented the Trust Company 
for many years. 

The death of the former Presi- 
dent, Robert Strickland, was men- 
tioned in our August 15 issue, 
page 948. 


Seven employes of the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank— 
three in Atlanta, three in Savan- 
nah and one in Augusta, Ga.—re- 
ceived promotions on August 13, 
according to an announcement by 
Mills B. Lane, Jr., President of the 
Bank. 

The Atlanta “Constitution,” 
from which this is learned, said: 

“In the Atlanta main office, 
Hugh W. Fraser, Jr., formerly As- 
sistant Comptroller, assumes the 
newly created office of Assistant 
to the President, This promotion 
comes after 22 years with the 
Bank. 

“Also, in Atlanta, Willis B. 
Jones, recently a Lieutenant Com- 
mander in the Navy, and George 
Tomberlin, recently a Captain in 
the Army, became Assistant Cash- 
iers. 

“In Savannah, Dennis M. Har- 
vey becomes Vice-President at the 
C. and S. Bank main office and 
Barrett B. LeHardy, Trust Offi- 
cer, at that office. There, also, J. 
E. Whittington was promoted to 
Assistant Cashier at the Brough- 
ton Street office. 

“In Augusta, Maj. Reuben Rock- 
well becomes Assistant Cashier.” 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Texas Bank & 
Trust Company, Dallas, Tex. on 
Aug. 13, Ray E. Hubbard was 
elected a director, it was reported 
by the Dallas “Times Herald,” 
which said: “Mr. Hubbard, Presi- 
dent of the Dallas Park Board and 





of the Dallas Petroleum Club, has 
lived in Dallas since 1918, and 
has been active in civic and busi- 
ness phases of the city’s life. A 
prominent oil man of the firm of 
G, E. Hubbard & Son, he is also 
owner of extensive real estate 
holdings in Dallas, 


The election of A. H. Smith to 
the post of Vice-President of the 
California. Bank of Los Angeles, 
the elevation of O. S. Aultman 
from Assistant Vice-President to 
Cashier and promotion of J. F. 
Johnson from Assistant Cashier to 
Assistant Vice-President was an- 
nounced on Aug. 13 by Frank L. 
King, President, following the 
August meeting of the board of 
directors. The Los Angeles 
“Times” in making this known 
added that Mr. King also an- 
nounced the election of J. W, 
Fromm to Assistant Cashier. 


W. Erich Lucas, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, Wash., died 
suddenly on Augus 14 at the age 
of 59. He was stricken with a cor~ 
onary thrombosis on the way to 
his office, and died two hours 
later. An authority on Alaska and 
fisheries, Mr, Lucas also was re 
sponsible for building the Banks 
and Bankers Division to major 
importance in the Commerce or- 
ganization. Soon after joining the 
National Bank of Commerce in 
August, 1921, he was made man- 
ager of the Foreign Department in 
addition to handling Alaska busi- 
ness. In January, 1925, he was 
elected Assistant Vice-President 
and placed in charge of a reor- 
ganized New Business Depart~ 
ment. It was in this position that 
Mr. Lucas traveled extensively 
through the United States for 
many years in developing the 
Banks and _ Bankers division 
which he headed until two years 
ago. He became one of the most 
widely known bankers in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and had been a 
Vice-President since 1930. 


Born in Dunn, N. C., Mr. Lucas 
grew up in Van Buren, Ark., and 
attended Hendrix College at Con- 
way, Ark. After working a few 
years in the Arkansas Valley 
Trust Company in Ft. Smith and 
the First State Bank of Bonanza, 
Ark., young Erich went to New 
York where he secured a position 
with the Harriman National Bank 
becoming an auditor in the bank. 
Two years later, at the time of the 
building of the Alaska Railroad, 
Mr. Lucas was selected to orga~ 
nize the Harriman National Bank - 
of Alaska. He remained as its 
manager seven years, until join- 
ing the National Bank of Com- 
merce of Seattle. 


Under-Secretary of Labor 


President Truman’s nomination 

on Aug. 1 of Keen Johnson, for- 
mer Governor of Kentucky, as 
Under-Secretary of Labor was 
confirmed by the Senate on Aug. 
2, just before the adjournment of 
Congress. In Associated Press ad~ 
vices from Washington Aug. 1, it 
was stated: 
. “Mr. Johnson, President of the 
‘Daily Register Publishing Com- 
pany’ of Richmond, Ky., will be 
the first Under-Secretary of La~ 
bor that the Department ‘has had 
since it was organized in 1913. 
One of the first objectives of Sec- 
retary of Labor Schwellenbach, 
when he assumed office on July 1, 
1945, was to reorganize the De- 
partment, creating additional as~ 
sistant secretaryships and setting 
up an administrative post as Un- 
der-Secretary, the AP report went 
on. 

“The reorganization legislation 
was signed last spring and three 
Assistant Secretaries were named 
almost immediately. 

“Mr. Johnson became Governor 
of Kentucky when A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler went to the United 
States Senate in 1939. Mr. John- 
son had been Lieut.-Governor un=- 
der Gov. Chandler.” 





